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CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 


Or all the cases in which vast practical mis- 
chief has resulted from a mistake in a funda- 
mental idea, there is perhaps no one more 
remarkable than the case of the education cf 
the growing mind. We are not, however, 
about to concern ourselves with all the va- 
rieties of absurdities and evils which have 
sprung from this baleful source; our inten- 
tion confining us to one point alone, not a 
little overlooked in the midst of the countless 
speculations with which our time is flooded 
on this momentous subject. This point is the 
utter inapplicability of the ordinary English 
theory of professional education to the cir- 
cumstances of the young Catholic ecclesiastic. 

It has become pretty well established as 
an incontrovertible axiom among all thinking 
Protestants in this country, that the general 
education of a young man must be complete, 
before his peculiar professional instruction 
commences. This certainly was the ancient 
system; and, notwithstanding the attempts 
made during the last quarter of a century to 
introduce a new theory into the English Uni- 
versities and large schools, enlightened people 
are coming round rapidly to the old view, that 
the essentials of a liberal education must be 
the same for all persons whose cultivation is 
not cut short in their mere boyhood ; and that 
whatever be their future callings, they should 
live together and learn together, till that li- 
beral education is entirely accomplished. The 
formation of the mind of the man must be 
brought to its conclusion, before the lawyer, 
the physician, or the clergyman begins the 
course of studies needed for his especial voca- 
tion in the world. 

That this theory is sound, we most truly 
believe, in all ordinary instances. Any other 
system of instruction must issue in the pro- 
duction of a race of ill-informed, narrow- 
minded pedants, who measure the cycle of 
human knowledge by the limits of the tech- 
nical information required in their own pe- 
culiar callings. No largeness of view, no 
vigorous power in the application even of 
professional acquirements, no extended capa- 
bilities of influencing or aiding their fellow 
men, would be possessed by that hitherto 
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imaginary class of beings, who, from their 
earliest hours of boyhood, should have been 
instructed in the special subjects of thought 
and study of their future life. Instead of 
knowing more, they would really know less 
of that particular branch of art or science, 
to the practice of which their manhood was 
to be devoted. 

It is singular, and gratifying also, to note 
how the two antagonistic theories of educa- 
tion have for some years past been rapidly 
approaching to one another, and have now 
almost actually coalesced. Some five-and- 
twenty years ago the country was torn by ad- 
verse schemes for perfectionating the coming 
generation on two opposite but equally infal- 
lible methods. Latin and Greek were the 
type of all perfection on the one side; phy- 
sical science was the watchword on the other. 
Oxford represented the educational obscurant- 
ists, as they were called, or would have been 
called, had Young Italy then had a European 
reputation; and the Gower Street College in 
London was to be the Eden of the new and 
rising intellect of the empire. One party 
would ignore the nineteenth century alto- 
gether, and forget that a youth was to grow 
up and be brought into contact with positive, 
real, living men and women; the other count- 
ed ancient history an old almanack, the clas- 
sical languages mere catalogues of obsolete 
words, and essayed to turn the child, scarce 
out of its nurse’s arms, into an embryo lawyer, 
doctor, farmer, or manufacturer. Happily for 
human nature, especially its more juvenile 
portion, these bigotries and extravagances are 
fast sinking into oblivion. The London Uni- 
versity finds that mankind still stand in need 
of Greek; and Oxford admits that her éléeves 
are to be prepared for dife, and not for vege- 
tation in venerable libraries. We all are 
owning that the first thing to be done is to 
educate the mind, by whatever subjects for 
study may best train its latent energies; and 
that when trained to the utmost powers that 
time permits, it is then to be turned to the 
subjects upon which it is to work throughout 
life. 

In the case of ordinary Englishmen, Scotch- 
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men, and Irishmen, this principle naturally re- 
quires and admits of the indiscriminate asso- 
ciation of young men and boys, whatever be 
their destined future callings, during the sea- 
son of their general education. A great school, 
or a great university, receives them all alike 
into its ample bosom, There they come, to 
mix together on equal terms, just as they will 
be mixed up together in the mighty whirlpool 
of society, when the days of their youth are 
no more. Physic and farming, conveyancing 
and cloth-working, all are postponed for a 
season, until the judgment, the taste, and the 
reasoning faculties are purified and strength- 
ened by a course of study, applicable alike to 
every profession and every business. The 
young barrister is educated, unconscious of 
the contents of Justinian’s code; the young 
doctor is just aware, and that is all, that 
Galen and Hippocrates once existed; and if 
the future general is so fortunate as not to be 
sent to his regiment while yet a boy, he grows 
up into a man with most unprofessional opin- 
ions on the tactics of Caesar and Alexander, 
and discusses the question of Hannibal’s pas- 
sage of the Alps in as frigid a spirit of scho- 
lastic criticism as if he was never to know the 
smell of gunpowder, or to command a troop 
of infantry. 

To this system in general, provided it be 
not accompanied with the sacrifice of that 
personal religious discipline, without which 
education is but a serious farce, we have no 
objection in the world. On the contrary, we 
do not doubt that it is the only valuable edu- 
cation which can really fit a young man for 
the world in which he is to play his part as a 
citizen, a friend, a husband, or a father. We 
cannot help believing, however, that its utter 
impropriety and certain failure, when applied 
to the future Catholic priest, is searcely so 
much comprehended and admitted by all Ca- 
tholics, as the nature of the case demands. 
The past circumstances of Catholicism in this 
country, among their other disastrous effects 
upon our system of education, have tended to 
a practical jumble of the secular and eccle- 
siastical systems, from which we are now most 
grievously suffering, and which we humbly 
conceive to be the first thing that demands 
eradication, in order to the establishment of 
sound and successful educational institutions 
for our middle and upper classes. In the in- 
struction of our youth, as in almost all our 
other affairs, we have been forced to live 
upon expedients, Crushed almost to the 
earth by bitter poverty, and still more bitter 
penal enactments, our intellectual and social 
existence has been a ceaseless struggle, while 
nothing but the unconquerable grace of God 
has preserved to us that inward, spiritual life 
which can never die. We have lived, as it 
were, from hand to mouth; driven to lay hold 
of schemes and practices which we should 
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have rejected with disdain in a more free 
and favouring hour; and risking all, if by any 
means we might save something. 

Thus, from the moment when it became a 
practical possibility to educate the Catholic 
youth in England, whether for the secular or 
for the ecclesiastical state, the overwhelming 
demands of an imperious necessity have forced 
a set of expedients upon the superiors of our 
Colleges, under which—with all the efforts 
they have made to do without them—they 
still, more or less, struggle and groan. On 
the one hand are all the churches and chapels 
of the country, fearfully few as these still are, 
calling loudly for a continual supply of priests 
to minister to the faithful; on the other, are 
all the youth of the middle and upper classes, 
standing by, with none, save their ecclesias- 
tical superiors, to provide them even with to- 
lerably decent instruction; and, at the same 
moment, this instruction is rendered almost 
an impossibility, by three combining evils— 
the want of a race of competent professors 
and teachers; the want of funds to support 
such instructors, if they existed; and the 
wretched apathy of the Catholic laity on the 
subject of education, producing in them both 
an unwillingness to ‘pay as they ought for 
their children’s instruction, and a notion that 
a liberal education can be completed when a 
boy is but fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Driven almost to despair by these irreme- 
diable evils, to say nothing of the harassing 
effects of pecuniary responsibilities, and the 
necessity which has existed for creating an 
English literature fit for the cultivation of 
the youthful Catholic mind, what wonder that 
some of our great seminaries have almost 
sunk under their difficulties ; that they scarcely 
know what a perfect educational system is; 
and that the liabilities of debt are at times 
the least of the troubles which paralyse the 
energies of those who would raise the edu- 
cation of our ecclesiastics and laymen to a 
condition of which none need be ashamed ? 
What wonder that bishop after bishop is call- 
ed away to his eternal reward, and president 
after president resigns his toilsome task, be- 
fore the end which they have been striving to 
attain is finally accomplished? Two things 
have been the especially lamentable results 
of these difficulties of the times; the confu- 
sion of the ecclesiastic and the lay student 
in one indiscriminate body, and the absence 
of a class of competent and properly remu- 
nerated instructors in the various departments 
of ecclesiastical and secular study. 

Our whole system, indeed, so to call it, may 
be described in a single phrase : it is a sacrifice 
of the ecclesiastics to the seculars, and of the 
seculars to the ecclesiastics. With no suffi- 
cient funds for the separate education of the 
young clerical student, and yet bound by an 
iron necessity to find, at whatever sacrifice, 
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something like a supply for the wants of the 
missions, each Bishop has been driven to em- 
ploy the ecclesiastical student, so soon as he 
has ceased to be a mere boy, in the instruction 
of the lay scholars and the younger Church- 
students, as some sort of a counterbalance to 
the expense of the education of the ecclesias- 
tics themselves. The education of a priest 
costs, from first to last, from childhood till 
ordination, about one thousand pounds, in- 
cluding all expenses of support and clothing ; 
but who that knows the pecuniary resources 
of the English priesthood can expect that each 
future priest shall find this sum of money for 
himself? Coming, for the most part, from 
families who are so poor that some little por- 
tion of their son’s expenses is all that they can, 
by any possibility, supply, the Bishop must 
pay for the Church-student’s education, or he 
must leave his churches and chapels destitute 
of any clergy whatsoever. Where, then, must 
the Vicar-Apostolic turn for resources? Can 
he coin his mitre into gold pieces, or furnish 
what is needed from his own vast episcopal 
revenues? Alas, the mitre will serve only to 
conceal the furrows of the brow and the pre- 
mature hoariness of the head; and the reve- 
nues are barely enough to find him a decent 
lodging, a frugal dinner, a respectable coat, 
and his travelling expenses. What can he do 
but support his young ecclesiastics out of the 
funds that are paid for the education of the 
seculars, and, in return, employ the ecclesi- 
astics in the teaching and discipline of his col- 
lege? The only alternative is, to leave the 
seculars without teachers, and to turn the 
ecclesiastics out of doors, 

But mark the consequences. Though he 
has been willing to do any thing rather than 
submit to this latter crowning mischief, see 
what a state of things is the instantaneous and 
enduring result. The young ecclesiastic never 
receives any thing more than the barest ele- 
ments of an education, both secular and the- 
ological; and the lay scholar is taught by 
youths whose studies have been cut ruthlessly 
short before they had learnt one half of what 
was needed to enable them to teach others. 
The moment that the future priest is old 
enough to bear the responsibilities of some 
minor college post, and has himself acquired 
the first rudiments of an education, a cruel 
urgency, both from within and without the 
college walls, summons him to the cares and 
toils of ruling and instructing others, preying 
upon his intellectual energies, distracting his 
attention from the subjects on which it ought 
to be exclusively concentrated, and leaving 
him to train himself, as a teacher, as a con- 
fessor, as a priest, as a man of study, as best 
he may, in the intervals between his painful 
and laborious duties. Whatever he may feel 
to be his deficiencies in his present post, or 
however he may tremble at the thought of 
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the awful sacerdotal responsibilities for which 
he is thus attempting to prepare, an adaman- 
tine law, that as yet knows no revocation, 
urges him, as a bond-slave, to his daily task ; 
he must work, and work, and work, or the 
Catholic youth of England will go without 
education, and the Catholic congregations of 
his district be robbed of another priest when 
most, perhaps, they need him. 

Then comes the time for taking upon him 
the sacred character for which he is destined ; 
and amid scarcely relaxing toils, he girds up 
his loins for his holy calling. All he can hope 
for is to glean such a bare sufficiency of theo- 
logical knowledge as may enable his Bishop, 
with a safe conscience, to ordain him, and 
send him into the world to direct men’s souls. 
He hears whispers of the vast theological at- 
tainments of other ages and other lands; he 
sees in the college library the gigantic results 
of their days and nights of study; he knows 
that the domain of Christian literature is as a 
vast plain, with valley and mountain, and fer- 
tilising stream and shadowy glade, and richest 
pastures and brilliant flowers, and he would 
fain linger within its boundaries for some two 
or three years, culling its choicest herbs and 
blossoms, and breathing its refreshing and ex- 
hilarating gales ; but no, the desert without is 
wider and more desolate every day, the tra- 
vellers sink on their journey and perish with 
thirst, and he must pluck the first half-ripened 
fruits that his hand may light upon, and draw 
but a cup of water from the fountains, and 
hasten to live and die in the wilderness, lest 
those who travel sink without a friend. ‘To 
him it is almost a mockery to speak of the 
countless stores which ages have heaped up, 
in dogmatic theology, in morals, in scriptural 
learning, in Biblical criticism, in ecclesiastical 
history, in Christian antiquities, in Oriental 
languages, in ancient and modern contro- 
versy, in questions of discipline and ceremo- 
nial, in Christian art and music, and in the 
mighty subject of the relation of the Church 
to the world in all past ages and in his own 
day. His destiny is to work with an activity 
that knows no repose, and to think and to read 
only so much as the barest necessities of his 
calling command. 

Meanwhile the secular students, thus com- 
mitted to the care of half-qualified instructors, 
share the losses of their teachers, and never 
undergo that thorough intellectual training 
which alone can fit them to take their proper 
place in society in their after lives. ‘They are 
taught by teachers who scarcely know how to 
teach. In place of a complete staff of profes- 
sors and tutors, each appointed to his special 
position in the task of education, originally 
chosen for the office from his peculiar fitness 
for its duties, adequately remunerated for his 
toils, placed in his situation with a prospect of 
permanence, with leisure enough to increase 
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his own stores of information and to keep up 
with the advancing acquirements of the age, 
and with money enough to form such a mo- 
derate library of books as ought to be the pos- 
session of every one who aspires to instruct 
others,—in place of such a staff as this, our col- 
leges are driven, except in a few rare instances, 
to commit the management and mental culti- 
vation of their pupils to a series of half-in- 
structed, over-worked, and perpetually chang- 
ing young men, with scarcely a thought of 
their competency to the task, and still less 
with any notion of tolerable remuneration for 
the cares and toils to which they are called. 
Hence the young Catholic laity, both of the 
nobility, gentry, and commercial classes, go 
forth into the world worse educated than any 
corresponding class in any one of the count- 
less sects of Protestantism. With many un- 
rivalled advantages for the unfettered culti- 
vation of their natural powers to the highest 
practicable standard of human perfection, con- 
trolled by a system of religious discipline ut- 
terly unknown to the best conducted of Pro- 
testant seminaries, with talents at least equal 
to those of their fellow-countrymen, and with 
that cordial, hearty, cheerful energy of mind 
which they derive from the influence of their 
much-loved faith, which imparts to the Catho- 
lic intellect, when otherwise cultured, a pecu- 
liar measure of healthy elasticity and inde- 
pendence; with all this, they are paralysed 
by the want of that early masterly training 
of the taste and judgment, of the imagination 
and the reasoning faculty, which can be ac- 
quired only under the guidance of a class of 
college professors, hitherto, alas, much longed 
for, but rarely to be found amongst us.- Thus 
the lay student and the ecclesiastic suffer 
together. Grinding, pinching, remorseless 
poverty, both of wealth and of men, weighs 
like a load of lead upon our energies ; and the 
superior who can keep his college clear from 
debt, and by degrees give it a tolerable ex- 
terior, and educate the youths committed to 
his charge with some little amendment upon 
older ways, deems himself a happy man, and 
hardly dares to look forward to any greater, 
nobler, or more perfect system than that in 
which he is now, as it were, enchained. 

At the same time, few superiors can wholly 
surmount that one grand evil result which is 
the necessary consequence of this system of 
expedients, and to which we have already 
alluded, the mixture, in greater or less de- 
grees, of the lay and the ecclesiastical stu- 
dents. Forced as we are to make one class 
support another, and to balance one evil 
against others, we have found the middle of 
the nineteenth century arrive without the 
establishment of a single purely ecclesiastical, 
or purely secular, seminary in Great Britain. 
There is not a Bishop who has yet at his com- 
mand an institution where the system of Ca- 





tholic discipline for the future priest can be 
thoroughly carried out, without some grievous 
hindrance to its faultless efficiency. Happy 
are those colleges where even some approach 
to a true ecclesiastical education can be at- 
tempted, under the management of a body of 
instructors and superiors thoroughly compe- 
tent to this most arduous and delicate task. 
And happy will the dav be, when the zeal of 
the wealthy Catholics shall put it in the power 
of the Church in this country to train her 
children for the priesthood without one single 
compromise with the customs—we do not say 
of the irreligious world—but of that world of 
pleasure, business, and domestic notions, from 
which the youthful ecclesiastic is, or ought to 
be, separated by a line that never is trans- 
gressed. 

How important such a system of early train- 
ing is to the Catholic ecclesiastic, it is to be 
feared that we have not all sufficiently real- 
ised. Involved as we are in a system of ex- 
pedients, we sometimes fail to discern the 
paramount importance of a long-continued 
habituation to the ideas and practices of the 
ecclesiastical state. With the Protestant mi- 
nister of the Establishment such a discipline 
is, of course, not needed. He is destined to 
be a man of the world, involved in its cares, 
its relaxations, its duties, its interests, to an 
extent which is rigorously forbidden to the 
Catholic priest. The fact that he will be in 
all probability a married man, not to mention 
the radically different characters of a mere 
teacher, and of a priest who is called to the 
perpetual offering up and dispensing of the 
very body and blood of the Lord of Lords, is 
enough to settle the question of his early edu- 
cation. As he will live like other men, so he 
should be brought up like other men. Hav- 
ing his wife to woo, his children to cherish 
and support, his place to fill at the dinner-table 
and in the drawing-room, he needs nothing 
different in the formation of his habits from 
that which is fitting for the lawyer, or the 
physician, or the member of parliament. He 
has to be turned out into the world as a well- 
educated gentleman, with, in addition, a mo- 
derate amount of theological knowledge, and 
nothing more is needed. 

But how fundamentally and unchangeably 
different is the destiny of the Catholic priest ! 
He is bound by his vocation to cut in twain, 
in his own case, all those bonds which unite 
the layman to the present affairs and affections 
of life. He has not to renounce the thoughts, 
interests, and occupations of the world only 
when they are morally wrong or injurious to 
the general Christian character, but when they 
interfere with that peculiar life to which the 
priest of the gospel is called by the very na- 
ture of his office. To a certain extent he 
must cease to be a man, and must enter upon 
an angelic state of existence, even while yet 
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clothed in mortal flesh. He is not called to 
fill up some portion of the framework of ordi- 
nary society ; but when he enters into it, he 
enters as not belonging to it, as a being sepa- 
rate from it in all his daily habits of thought, 
interest, and action. If he is perpetually sub- 
jected to an internal struggle between the 
natural tastes and feelings of men, and the 
calls of his sacerdotal character, he must be 
more or less miserable, and fail of a perfect 
fulfilment of his vocation, even though he stop 
short of an absolute dereliction of plain and 
positive duty. 

But how is such a state of thought and feel- 
ing to be formed in a young man, except by 
slow degrees, and by the daily and hourly 
influences of some steadily working system in 
which he finds himself placed? The sacerdo- 
tal character implies, not only a truly devout 
heart and exemplary life, but certain intellec- 
tual and moral Aabits peculiar to itself. Yet 
habits are not the growth of a week, or a 
month, or a year, That radical revolution 
which must take place in much that is most 
natural to the heart of man, cannot ordinarily 
be accomplished by a simple effort of the will, 
and by one single, fervent, heart-felt conse- 
cration of body and soul to the sacred office. 
Doubtless it may be so accomplished, as a 
possibility. The devotee to pleasure may be- 
come suddenly in every respect a fit subject 
for holy orders; just as it is not literally im- 
possible that a wretched sinner may be con- 
verted by Divine grace into a perfect saint 
in a moment of time. But this is not the 
usual course of things. For one person who, 
like St. Paul, is transformed at once from a 
persecutor to an apostle, there are ten thou- 
sand who are trained to perfection only by 
years of laborious struggle and prayer. It 
is quite conceivable that, in certain cases, 
so singular and mighty a change may take 
place in a man’s tastes, inclinations, modes of 
thought and occupation, and habits of feeling, 
that he may be practically formed for the 
ecclesiastical life in the course of four-and- 
twenty hours. But, as a rule, we find that 
the perfect priest is only fashioned to his full 
perfection by preliminary discipline from his 
boyhood. From his earliest years he must be 
habituated to look at the world as a thing to 
which he is not to belong. He must be taught 
to account it a fundamental axiom in his 
opinions, that he is to take no part in the 
thousand pleasures, relaxations, and duties 
which fill up the days of ordinary men. The 
first symptoms of any but brotherly attach- 
ment to the other sex must be most anxiously 
guarded against, lest he violate the purity of 
his future and spiritual espousals. He must 
accustom himself to the idea that the choice 
before him must be absolute, unreserved, and 
irrevocable ; that, if he becomes a priest, he 
must adopt a mode of life from which, perhaps, 
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his whole unrenewed nature shrinks with ab- 
horrence; that he must be prepared to wel- 
come solitude, when other men rush to the 
gaieties and charms of society; to embrace 
self-denial as his bride; to know not what it 
is to be his own master, but to be at the beck 
and call of those whom the proud world treads 
beneath its feet; to say prayers when others 
talk, and laugh, and sing songs; to study 
when others sleep; to have no choice as tc the 
spot where he will fix his abode ; to be ready 
at all hours to visit the sick and the dying, 
and to walk into the chamber of pestilence as 
gladly as others sit down to banquets ;—this, 
and much more than this, he must habituate 
himself to contemplate as his future life, his 
portion, and his glory. 

And what but years and years of training 
can fit the poor wayward heart for such a life 
as this? How strict and carefully planned must 
be that education which will thus strengthen 
the young mind against the allurements of 
sense and pleasure, and close its tender ave- 
nues against the entrance of a longing for 
unfit, though not sinful, delights! Let it not 
be forgotten that nothing can compensate for 
the loss of that first love with which the 
youthful soul may devote itself to its unearthly 
calling, and put away the syren cup of this 
world’s purest joys, untasted and undesired. 
The boy who, from the first hour when he was 
capable of an intelligent choice, has contem- 
plated a sacerdotal life as the certain occupa- 
tion of his manhood, and almost as necessary 
to him as it is necessary to be a Christian, 
possesses a treasure which can be gained by 
no future struggles of the energetic soul, when 
in after-life it would spurn the enticements 
of a secular calling, and throw itself unre- 
servedly into the higher state of being. How 
unspeakably momentous, then, it is to cherish 
with a maternal tenderness the first fresh 
gushings of this spiritual affection ; to place 
the growing intelligence, during the season 
when mortal passion flames up with most de- 
structive fierceness, in such an outward sys- 
tem as shall foster every idea and habit which 
tends to God alone, and cool the feverish ex- 
citements which agitate the throbbing heart 
of youth. And how preposterous to suppose 
that such an influence can be exerted upon a 
crowd of boys thrown indiscriminately toge- 
ther without a thought of their future callings ! 
The very system which is most desirable for 
one portion of them is most mischievous for 
the rest. The trains of thought which tend 
to make the careful and affectionate husband 
and father, or the energetic man of business, 
become a fatal snare to the young ecclesiastic ; 
and ere the season of youth is past, he has 
either lost his vocation altogether, or must 
pass years of anxiety and mortification before 
he can regain the state of mind of which he 
has been rashly plundered. 
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Nor, again, must we suffer our knowledge 
of the necessity of the formation of ecclesi- 
astical habits of thought to be overruled by 
the fact that the priestly office is one to which 
not man appoints, but God calls. Most true 
as it is that a sacerdotal vocation is the re- 
sult of a special, electing grace, and the direct 
operation of the Holy Ghost upon the soul; 
still it is equally true that, as in all other 
things, the Spirit of God works through the 
instrumentality of the common laws of the 
mind, in forming the perfect minister of re- 
ligion. In the ordinary sanctification of the 
soul, though grace alone begins, carries on, 
and completes the work, it brings about the 
wondrous end, not by violating the natural 
workings of the intelligence, and altering all 
the laws of moral and mental habit, but by 
controlling, guiding, and purifying the entire 
being, corporeal and spiritual, according to 
its elementary nature. The veryysame essen- 
tial character of man which makes him grow 
worse and worse when indulging in sin, makes 
him grow better and better when, through the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, he resists all 
temptation. And thus, in the working out of 
the vocation of the priest, though the grace 
of God calls him, leads him, moulds him, and 
anoints him; still all this is done without any 
destruction of the usual progress of the intel- 
lect and the will, which are left to act in their 
ordinary way, but taught to move towards a 
different end, and under a different guidance. 
If we place the youth who is already the sub- 
ject of a vocation to the priesthood under a 
system of influences which tend directly to 
fashion the man of the world, and not the 
ecclesiastic, we have not the slightest right to 
expect that Almighty God will work a miracle 
in his favour, or enable him to form certain 
habits and inclinations, directly in the face of 
those circumstances which tend most power- 
fully to prevent their creation, and to destroy 
them if already in existence. 

Not that we mean to imply that there must 
be any essential difference between the course 
of intellectual discipline in the lay and cleri- 
eal scholar. The taste, judgment, imagination, 
and reasoning faculty must doubtless be cul- 
tivated by the same course of study in both 
eases. The same knowledge is to be imparted; 
the same books are to be read; the same ge- 
neral system of instruction, distinct from the 
subject of future life, must be applied to the 
formation of the perfect man. An ecclesi- 
astical student, initiated in the duties of the 
confessional during his early boyhood, would 
turn out as egregious a failure, as a physician 
who was taught the pharmacopeeia instead 
of Virgil, and dissection instead of quadratic 
equations. In each case the mind is the first 


object of culture ; the particular occupations 
of after-days being set aside till the sea- 
son of manhood is approaching and is com- 
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mencing. It is in the mode of life and the 
habits of thought during the hours when 
study is not going on, that the youth de- 
mands his separate discipline. The times of 
recreation, the daily companions, the kind of 
amusements, the books of light reading, the 
little occupations, savouring more or less of 
the secular life,—all these are the things in 
which the marked and rigid distinction must 
be kept up, lest the young heart wander way- 
wardly towards scenes and pleasures which 
must never be given it to enjoy, if so be it be 
once set apart for the priestly calling. The 
battle must be fought with the world, and the 
victory won, before the youthful priest enters 
into its fascinating domain. 

How bitterly not a few of the English Ca- 
tholic clergy suffer from the want of this per- 
fect ecclesiastical training, they alone can tell. 
They suffer a loss which can never be reme- 
died. Once thrown upon themselves, and 
sent forth for their holy work among men, 
they find it an utter impossibility to make 
up for the evils of past days. It matters 
little whether they are called to the over- 
whelming toils of a large town mission, or to 
the comparative idleness of a little country 
village. Those habits of thought and study, 
which they should have acquired in their 
youth, can never be formed in after-life. They 
are without that deeply laid foundation of 
general and of theological cultivation which 
will make the prosecution of future studies a 
pleasure and a recreation, rather than a duty 
and a toil. That thorough early discipline 
which makes intellectual occupation the chief 
delight and solace of a man’s life, to which he 
turns for refreshment after work and for occu- 
pation when most at leisure, never was theirs ; 
and the mind, brought up in the mental tur- 
moil of a host of conflicting occupations, 
either sinks with fatigue, or labours on, with 
joyless efforts, in studies for which it has nei- 
ther a natural nor an acquired love. To those 
especially whose lot it is to live almost out 
of all society with their equals in life, with 
searcely a friend to gladden their counte- 
nance, save at long weary intervals, and who 
are thus thrown, without support, entirely 
upon their own resources for mere daily oc- 
cupation, the importance of a full and perfect 
early education is of most singular moment. 
The country priest, with a little congregation 
and no companions, must either be a reading 
man, or he must at times be tried almost be- 
yond the measure of his endurance. The change 
from his college life—all bustle, all activity, 
all labour—to a silent, solitary abode, where 
he is frowned upon by Protestants, and un- 
cheered by the companionship of any personal 
Catholic friends of his own rank, while his 
sacerdotal duties are so limited as to fill up 
not one-half of his day, is rendered tenfold as 
severe as it need be by this state of things 
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which we deplore. Often and most justly do we 
feel for the ill-paid devoted parish priest, who 
spends five and six hours at a time in the con- 
fessional, and knows not one moment in the 
week which he can call his own ; but it may be 
fairly questioned whether his trial is in any 
degree so severe as that of the energetic, zeal- 
ous missioner, who, with his heart devoted to 
his Master’s cause, and in the full tide of the 
strength of growing manhood, is set down 
amidst a few scores of Catholics, with no 
scope for active work, with no money to buy 
books, and no great inclination to read them 
if he possessed them. People who blame the 
clergy for not studying deeply in their hours 
of leisure, forget that a love for reading is not 
a Christian virtue, but a natural taste or an 
acquired habit; and that in most instances a 
studious life is a moral impossibility when the 
drudgery of a thorough education is put off 
till the days of manhood. 

Whatsoever, then, be our efforts for the 
elevation of Catholic education amongst us, 
let us take heed how we lay its first founda- 
tions. Vain will be every apparent improve- 
ment, if we ignore the momentous difference 
between the life of the priest and the layman, 
and are content to perpetuate a system which 
more or less brings them up in one indiscrimi- 
nate crowd. The mischief which has already 
resulted from our past difficulties we have no 
hesitation in declaring to be incalculable. No 
man can tell how many persons there are now 
living in the world—perhaps good Christians 
enough in their way—who would have. been 
ministering at the altar as devoted priests, if 
the first signs of their ecclesiastical vocation 
had been duly cherished in an educational 
system adapted to their needs, Let us not 








forget this pregnant and melancholy truth, 
that at the commencement of this present year 
there were fewer priests in Great Britain than 
at the commencement of the preceding. And 
who is there, possessing the commonest ho- 
nesty and candour, who will not admit that 
this miserable fact is owing, not so much to 
the death of a small band of self-sacrificing 
men beneath the hand of pestilence, as to the 
want of such an influence among the Catholic 
laity as would be infallibly exerted by a suf- 
ficiency of perfect secular and ecclesiastical 
seminaries? What an untold amount of zeal 
and Christian love among the young Catholic 
laity is literally wasted, for want of some com- 
manding power to attract them to the sacer- 
dotal life; or if not to give them a positive 
vocation to the priesthood, yet to direct their 
pious energies more profitably towards the 
strengthening of the hands of the clergy them- 
selves! The results which might follow, both 
within and avithout the Church, were our boys 
and youths of the upper and middle classes 
trained, both as seculars and as ecclesiastics, 
in a more efficient system, are boundless. 
The way in which we waste the resources we 
do possess is incredible to those who know 
not our marvellous aptitude for mismanage- 
ment. Talents, money, energies, zeal, self- 
sacrifice, all are rendered comparatively nuga- 
tory, because we either cannot, or will not, 
make that systematic, organised use of them, 
without which they are of little influence. 
But most of all, we are convinced that the 
scanty ranks of our clergy continue as they 
are, chiefly because we are still, to so great 
an extent, without a sound and complete sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical education. 
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In one of the more northern counties of Eng- 
land is a small country town, which we may 
call Arlingbury. It contains the usual appen- 
dages of such places—a parson, a doctor, and 
an attorney ; the lawyer living in the best house 
in the town, the doctor in the next best, and 
the vicar in the third best. Also it contains 
one linendraper’s shop, two grocers’, two but- 
chers’, one green-grocer’s, three shoemakers’, 
three bakers’, two tailors’, one stationer’s and 
chemist’s, and twelve public houses. In addi- 
tion to these secular places of business, it is 
favoured with the full average of erections for 
spiritual purposes. There is the Methodist 
Meetirg, the Baptist Meeting, the Independent 
Meeting, the Particular Baptist Meeting, the 
Quaker Meeting, and the Plymouth Brethren’s 
Meeting. But besides these ordinary qualifica- 





tions to country-township, it counts among its 
edifices a building more rare in such localities. 
In one of its dingiest side streets is a little 
Catholic Chapel, more humble and meeting- 
house-looking than the humblest meeting-house 
in all the varieties of Arlingbury conventicles. 
It looks for all the world as if it were designed 
for the special publication of some fervent 
shoemaker’s views on the Second Advent, or 
for the gathering together of the last new 
“Church” of “ believers,’ who have been re- 
generated for the special purpose by the three 
old ladies who live opposite the quiet old 
vicar, and plague him out of his life by leav- 
ing endless copies of Calvinistic tracts at his 
back door. The only thing that admonishes 
the unwary Nonconformist that he must not 
enter the puritanical-looking precincts, is a 
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short, squat-looking stone cross on the top of 
the parapet, the masterpiece of a mason who 
dwells hard by, and has once seen the old ca- 
thedral of the diocese. To this unhappy-look- 
ing edifice, and a still more cheerless-looking 
little house, or cottage, not far from it, we 
have now to conduct our readers. 

Several years ago, the Rev. Joseph Marlowe 
was appointed to the charge of the Catholic 
mission of Arlingbury. It was the first duty 
of the kind that he had ever undertaken. Till 
he came here, he had rarely been away from 
the college where he was educated, and knew 
the world, Catholic and Protestant, kind and 
ill-natured, generous and stingy, only by the 
vague reports which found their way among 
the students at E Poor man! he had 
little thought of what was coming upon him, 
when he eagerly acceded to the wish of the 
Bishop that he should undertake the quiet 
country mission. He knew mankind by books, 
and by books only. He fancied all Catholics 
pious and charitable, all villages the abode of 
peace, and all country towns a kind of refuge 
for the meditative and timid, who shrank from 
the rough toils and wearing responsibilities of 
mighty cities. Happy did he count himself in 
not being sent to some vast wilderness of men 
and women, like London or Liverpool, where 
he fancied that vice must reign supreme, and 
that human wickedness must be too great to 
be borne. 

And thus he came outside the coach to 
Arlingbury, and was put down at the door of 
a decent widow-woman, one of the chief staffs 
of the Catholic congregation. He was a little 
man, with a broad forehead, and a mild eye, 
and a general expression of countenance that 
bespoke the constant turning inwards of the 
mind, and the unsuspiciousness of the simple 
heart within. At that time the strictly eccle- 
siastical garb was less common than it is now. 
No Roman collar around the neck, or clerically 
cut coat, bespoke the Catholic priest. Yet 
was his ordinary black dress, accompanied by 
his peculiar look, enough to betray the fact, 
that, though a minister of the Gospel of peace, 
he had nothing in common either with the 
comfortable-looking old vicar, or the greasy- 
looking middle-aged Baptist preacher, or the 
sour-looking Independent, or the cute-looking 
Methodist. He had all that mingled calmness, 
shyness, composure, and simplicity of manner, 
which are so often found united in the mem- 
bers of the Catholic priesthood. Those who 
knew nothing of him, were afraid of him; 
those who knew him a little, liked him ; those 
who knew him well, loved him. For himself, 
he would fain have loved them all; but except 
as children of the one great human family, a 
few weeks’ experience of Arlingbury taught 
him that this universal affection was out of 
the question. 

Little was the worldly wealth of Mr. Marlowe 
when he got down from the roof of the coach 








and was welcomed by the portly form of Mrs. 
Dobbinson. A five-pound note in his pocket- 
book, a few loose shillings, and a portmanteau 
full of clothes and books, were all his posses- 
sions. Good-natured Mrs. Dobbinson gave 
him a friendly, though somewhat patronising, 
reception; and he believed, good easy man, 
that the world was all before him, smooth and 
pleasant, and scarcely a fallen world after all. 

In those days the ecclesiastical-looking con- 
struction which we have already described was 
not. Mass was said in a long, low upper room, 
where formerly the malt of Arlingbury had 
been dried, but which was now converted into 
a species of Catholic Chapel. Thither flocked, 
on Sundays and days of obligation, two or 
three of the tradespeople and their families, 
a few score of the poor, and Sir Theodosius 
Harleyford, Bart., together with Lady Har- 
leyford and their august progeny and domestic 
servants. In a word, the Catholic congrega- 
tion of Arlingbury was made up of the ex- 
tremes of society—the very poor and the very 
proud. It could not have supported a priest 
at all (or it would not), but for the existence 
of a certain annual income, or endowment, 
left by a former Catholic inhabitant, which 
amounted to some 70/, a year, and in the full 
enjoyment of which rich revenue the Rev. 
Joseph Marlowe was now established. The 
living Catholics of the place contributed some 
additional 202 per annum, of which the Ba- 
ronet supplied one-half; and from the entire 
sum the priest was expected to support him- 
self, to pay the rent of the so-called chapel, 
and all the expenses of the altar. The luxury 
in which he was thus enabled to live may be 
readily conceived, 

All, however, went smoothly for some little 
time to come. Mr. Marlowe was easily satis- 
fied ; and although he found nothing especially 
stimulating to his devotion, or instructive to 
his intellects, in the Arlingbury Catholics, he 
thought no evil of any one, and believed him- 
self a most fortunate man. Good Mrs. Dob- 
binson had made arrangements for him with 
the landlady in whose house his predecessor 
had lodged ; and he was speedily installed in 
such a humble apartment as suited the strait- 
ened measure of his finances. The shopkeep- 
ers asked him to drink tea with them, fed him 
well on the occasion, and hinted something on 
the propriety of getting a new chapel built; 
while the poor gave a sincere, though some- 
what, stupid-seeming welcome, and begged 
very little. 

At length, also, the great man of the chapel 
and neighbourhood performed his part in the 
way of civility, and in his own peculiar style. 
Sir Theodosius Harleyford was the representa- 
tive of a family of great age in the books of 
the Heralds’ College, which in past times of 
persecution had distinguished itself most nobly 
in sheltering the hunted clergy from their 
bloodthirsty foes. In Harleyford Hall was still 
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shewn the deep stone closet in which a priest 
had lain concealed for three days and three 
nights, without eating and drinking, and had 
been taken out almost dead with exhaustion 
when the royal priest-hunting soldiers had de- 
parted from the house. The Baronet, however, 
who honoured the Rev. Joseph Marlowe with 
an invitation to dinner, was not a man of the 
same fervid zeal as his ancestors. In politics, 
he was a pure Whig; in religion, he had a very 
prudent regard for the opinions of Protestants ; 
in his family affairs, he had a very profound 
conception of the vast importance of the dis- 
tinctions of caste. Priests he accounted a use- 
ful, and indeed a necessary, species of being— 
a sort of amphibious creation, gentlemen in 
the abstract, but plebeians in the concrete ; 
serviceable for the saying of Mass and hearing 
an Easter confession, and especially useful to 
the community when any two members of the 
house of Harleyford, or their noble connexions, 
desired to be united in the bonds of matri- 
mony; but in other respects, fit companions 
for the grocer who supplied Sir Theodosius 
with bis coffee, and the tailes who made the 
liveries of the Harleyford grooms. Lady Har- 
leyford was not a whit less elevated in her no- 
tions than her lord, though somewhat more 
gracious in their display. Though doubtless 
sincere in her religion, she had imbibed not a 
little of the common Protestant taste for pa- 
tronising it; and when the wife of the squire 
made a present of something very superb, in 
the way of green velvet and gold lace, for the 
pulpit and communion-table of the parish 
church, Lady Harleyford straightway outdid 
her entirely in the new altar-frontal and can- 
dlesticks which she “ presented” to the Catho- 
lic Chapel, first duly inscribing the name and 
title of the donor, together with the family 
coat-of-arms, in due emblazonment. The most 
marked difference between her intercourse with 
Mr. Marlowe’s predecessor and that of the 
stately baronet consisted in the fact, that the 
latter vouchsafed to put forth but two fingers 
when he feigned to shake hands with him ; while 
the lady’s hand was given in all its quinquedi- 
gital completeness. 

When the Baronet’s stiff note of invitation 
arrived at the priest’s lodging, sealed with all 
the quarterings of unnumbered generations, 
poor Mr. Marlowe, who had never been hon- 
oured with such a missive in his life before, 
almost fancied that it must have come from 
the King, or at least from the Prime Minister, 
so superb was its appearance, and so royal the 
simplicity of its phraseology. He answered 
it, however; and on the appointed day pre- 
sented himself in the drawing-room of Harley- 
ford Hall. The Baronet saluted him with the 
usual two fingers; Lady Harleyford presented 
her hand; and the Baronet’s brother, who was 
the only other person present, condescended 
to a bow. Sir Theodosius and his brother 
then lapsed into a conversation on horses and 
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dogs; and the lady said she hoped Mr. Mar- 
lowe found himself comfortable at Arlingbury. 
Dinner was speedily announced ; Lady Har- 
leyford took the arm of Mr. Marmaduke Har- 
leyford, and the priest preceded the Baronet 
into the dining-room. ‘The first half of the 
banquet passed in solemn silence, broken only 
by Mr. Marmaduke’s remarks upon the cook- 
ery ; and the visitor felt himself gradually get- 
ting a little more at his ease, though he won. 
dered if this was the beau ideal of aristocratic 
social enjoyment. At length his host startled 
him by a blunt question : 

“ Has our Bishop learnt a little wisdom yet, 
Mr. Marlowe ?” 

Mr. Marlowe lifted up his eyes and stared. 

“ You don't know what I mean, I see,” the 
Baronet continued. “Is Dr. disposed to 
come to terms about the chapel at Z-——— ?”’ 

“I’m sure, sir, I don’t know,” stammered 
Marlowe, not a little surprised at the query. 

* He had better be quick about it, I can 
assure him,” rejoined Sir Theodosius, “ or he'll 
lose more than he reckons upon. I tell you 
what it is, Mr. Marlowe, Dr. is a little 
too much of the high-priest for me. I hope 
you don’t uphold him in this absurd squabble, 
but maintain the rights of property against 
what I must call ecclesiastical tyranny.” 

Mr. Marlowe felt as if he were sitting upon 
a hawthorn-bush, and turned as red as Lady 
Harleyford’s velvet gown. He was consider- 
ing what to say, when Marmaduke took up 
the cudgels against the delinquent Bishop. 

“ Our English Vicars-apostolic are out of 
their senses, in my opinion,” said he, “to trifle 
with the good wishes of the laity as they do. 
Why, here’s my friend Ashterton has laid out 
hundreds upon a chapel for a few contempti- 
ble cobblers and ploughmen; and Dr. ——, 
forsooth, wants to prevent him from doing 
what he will with his own, and claims the 
right of appointing the priest, though he 
knows that Mrs. Ashterton has a particular 
dislike to the man he wishes to send, because 
he once preached against young ladies expos- 
ing too much of their necks and arms.” 

“In my opinion,” pursued Sir Theodosius, 
“the worst thing the Reformation did to this 
country was the control it gave the Pope over 
the English Catholic Bishops, Here we have 
a set of men, low born, and poor as rats, 
lording it among us, and expecting the oldest 
families to give way to their whims, instead of 
thanking their stars that they are not hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, as the priests used to 
be in former days. It’s my opinion that the 
Catholic clergy think a great: deal too much 
of themselves, and a great deal too little of 
their duties to their superiors in rank.” 

“ T’'ll tell you what it is, Theocosius,’’ said 
Marmaduke ; “ we want to copy the French 
Church a little, as it was before the old Revo- 
lution. I've no notion of giving up my cha- 
racter as an Englishman ; and, by George, I’m 
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sometimes half disposed to join in with that 
Protestant parson at Oxley, when he talks 
about the interference of an Italian priest with 
the kings and nobles of old England.” 

“ Sir,—sir,—I’m—I’m_sure,—what — what 
can you ?—you don’t mean to say,—the Pope 
is the Vicar of Jesus Christ ;—all Catholics— 
indeed,—indeed,—”’ stammered the astounded 
Mr. Marlowe, as he listened to the exposition 
of these precious sentiments from the great 
men of his little flock. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Marlowe, that’s all very 
true,” rejoined Sir Theodosius, somewhat tes- 
tily ; “ the Pope’s the head of the Church, and 
all that. Of course, we know that he’s the 
chief Bishop; but I don’t approve of pushing 
things too far; it’s inconvenient, it’s rash, it’s 
fanatical. We should consider the times, my 
good sir; we don’t live in the middle ages, 
when people could not read and write. The 
clergy must not assume too much. There 
were a great many corruptions in old times,— 
the Church was too rich ; I’m for keeping the 
clergy on short allowance, I must confess, 
begging your pardon.” 

“ By the way, Mr. Marlowe,” broke in Mr. 
Marmaduke, “ what’s this I hear about some 
meddling priest or other finding fault with 
Lord Q for moving his chapel to what he 
chooses to call the backstairs part of his house ? 
He’s the same man, is he not, who was absurd 
enough to put up a great image of the blessed 
Virgin outside a chapel-door in some large 
town in Lancashire. Of course, the boys 
broke it all to pieces with stones,—and served 
him right too, for his folly. I do wonder 
that these hot-headed zealots have so little 
judgment.” 

Mr. Marlowe murmured that he knew no- 
thing on the subject of these wicked pro- 
ceedings. 

“ Well,” said his host, “I hope you won't 
do any oa tent the kind at Arlingbury, Mr. 
Marlowe. Depend upon it, there’s nothing 
like conciliating the Protestant clergy. To 
my certain knowledge, they’re a very gentle- 
manly set of men; and when I was living in 
Oxfordshire, there was nobody I liked to meet 
better than Dr. Dryenough, the president of 
Hanover College. He was one of the best 
fellows I ever met, and knew where all the 
good coverts were in the whole county.” 

Great was the confusion of Mr. Marlowe at 
this fresh discomfiture of all his previous no- 
tions, and profound was his dismay when he 
reflected that he was already cherishing a pro- 
ject for the setting up of certain images on 
the outside of the chapel which he hoped to 
erect in Arlingbury. But he said nothing ; 
his heart was full; he was obliged to concen- 
trate his energies on the leg of a pheasant 
which lay upon his plate, and he scarcely 
spoke till the dinner was over, and Lady Har- 
leyford had left the dining-room. Even then 
he was so absorbed in his meditations that he 











did not notice the cool neglect with which Sir 
Theodosius and his brother made themselves 
comfortable over their wine, and no more 
thought of passing the decanters to him,* or 
of recognising his existence, than if he had 
been quietly saying his office in his lodgings 
at Arlingbury. 

When once more in the drawing-room, Lady 
Harleyford asked him a few questions about 
her eldest daughter’s being confirmed, and in- 
formed him that she thought the children in 
the poor-school were very noisy and wanted 
looking after, while the two gentlemen sunk 
upon two sofas and went to sleep. After a 
brief sojourn, therefore, the troubled Mr. 
Marlowe wished his hostess good-night, and 
wended his way back to his home, more sad 
at heart than he had ever been in his life be- 
fore. Gone were all his hopes of aid from the 
rich man towards his projected chapel; me- 
lancholy were his thoughts of the sad condi- 
tion of Catholicism in England; and dreary 
was the prospect of his future life, until he 
called to mind the fact, that he shared but the 
lot of his divine Master, in being called to 
endure the contumely of the wealthy and the 
cold Jooks of the noble. 

Not long after this event in the meek pas- 
tor’s life, a sore and’ more lasting trouble came 
upon him. The malt-house which had been 
converted into his chapel changed ownership, 
and could no longer be let for its present pur- 
pose. The proprietor died, and his successor, 
needing the building for his own affairs, had 
no sooner come into possession of his rights, 
than he gave Mr. Marlowe formal notice to 
quit at the earliest interval which the law 
allowed. Here, then, was a sorrow indeed. 
Where could the poor priest turn for aid? 
But a little while ago he would have applied 
with joyful heart to Sir Theodosius for funds 
for the erection of a chapel; but the dinner- 
party had shewn him the fallacy of all his 
hopes in that quarter. The townspeople could 
do little or nothing; Mrs. Dobbinson might 
give him some five sovereigns or so; and alto- 
gether some thirty or forty pounds might be 
scraped together by canvassing every Catholic 
in the place. There was not another room in 
the town that could be hired; the Baptist and 
the Independent, the Methodist and the vicar, 
would for once unite, and denounce the rash 
householder who should suffer Popery to build 
itself a nest in his very dwelling; and it seemed 
as if all was lost, and the mission must be 
sacrificed. 

For eight long weeks no help appeared. 
Weary and sad, the anxious priest beheld the 
days go by, and saw the hour come nearer 
when he must take down the altar of God, 
strip the room of its humble church-decora- 
tions, extinguish the lamp that burned before 
the sacred Presence, and close the doors against 
the sorrowing poor. At last what seemed a 


* Founded on fact. 
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joyful relief was granted. Little learned in 
the ways of men, with all that happy, or un- 
happy, ignorance of pounds, shillings, and 
pence which is so conspicuous in many a de- 
voted Catholic priest, Marlowe seized what he 
deemed a golden opportunity, and plunged 
headlong into debt. 

A builder in Arlingbury, Jobson by name, 
who cared nought for any creed, except that 
of money-making, heard of the Catholic priest’s 
distress, and, devoutly believing that the Ca- 
tholic body were so rich that any risk he 
might run would never bring him into harm, 
offered for sale a piece of land adjoining his 
own premises, with the loan of a sum of money 
for the erection of a chapel, if only Mr. Mar- 
lowe would make himself responsible for the 
whole amount. Too gladly did Marlowe avail 
himself of the tempting proposal. Like many 
a good Catholic, he looked upon Jobson’s free- 
dom from vulgar prejudices as a proof of his 
favour to the Catholic religion, and regarded 
him almost as an incipient convert. Little, 
too, did he reck of the pains of indebtedness ; 
small experience had he of the pleasures of 
mortgage and interest-paying; and so he mis- 
took the words of one of the most hardhearted 
and worldly of men for something like the 
voice of an angel, and in the course of a few 
days was deep in all the drawings for a “ neat” 
new Catholic chapel. 

Jobson of course was to be the builder, and 
Jobson also considered it wholly unnecessary 
to employ an architect. Mr. Marlowe was 
gloriously in the dark on the subject of arch‘- 
tecture, Christian as well as Pagan, ecclesias- 
tical as well as domestic. He thought of his 
altar, with its tabernacle and candles, and a 
few pictures and im and then imagined 
that a model chapel would be the infallible re- 
sult of the genius and toils of Jobson. Thus 
Jobson had itall his own way. Sir Theodosius 
was too proud to interfere ; the Arlingburians 
were too diffident, and were prepared to ad- 
mire any thing; and there were no brother 
clergy, sufficiently near to be consulted, whose 
experience was much greater than that of 
poor Marlowe himself. What might have been 
anticipated, of course took place. The Rev. 
Joseph Marlowe became indebted to Jonas Job- 
son in the sum of two thousand pounds for the 
ground and fora building which was not worth 
one thousand. No trustees were appointed, 
nobody was consulted, the Bishop knew no- 
thing of the subject till matters were far ad- 
vanced ; and thus the new chapel was opened 
for the service of God, to the infinite joy of 
the pastor, and the nearly equal satisfaction of 
the people. 

wo months after the opening, Marlowe was 
sitting at breakfast when his landlady brought 
him in a “little bill.” It was from his taiior, 
and was in truth a little bill, for a priest has 
not much to spend on his outer garments ; but 
small as it was, it was the first intimation he 
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received of the condition in which he was now 
placed. He could barely satisfy the present 
creditor, while the day was fast approaching 
when the first quarter's interest on Mr. Job- 
son’s two thousand pounds was to be liqui- 
dated. In another month, he must find five- 
and-twenty pounds. The fact struck him with 
terror. Till then, he had not realised his 
liabilities. Like many a brother in his sacred 
calling, he had far more of the simplicity of 
the dove than of the wisdom of the serpent ; 
and in his fervent trust in Divine Providence, 
came almost to believe that it was a law of 
Christianity that a priest should always be able 
to pay his debts. It was now clear, however, 
that if Providence was to pay Mr. Jobson’s 
interest, it must be through the Rev. Joseph 
Marlowe’s finding the money somewhere ; and 
accordingly with right good heart, and many 
prayers, he set about raising the sum. 

First, he preached a sermon in the new 
chapel. Strange to say, his modest eloquence 
brought forth a sum rather exceeding ten 
guineas, but then there was a visitor at Harley- 
ford Hall at the time, who was not so fond of 
his wealth as the stately owner of the mansion, 
and who contributed nearly one half of the 
whole collection. Then he went round to his 
flock, and begged and begged, till a few more 
pounds were raised. And lastly, he forestalled 
a considerable portion of his own private in- 
come, by borrowing it of one of his congrega- 
tion ; and when the pay-day came, with a heart 
relieved of its cares, he wended his way to 
Jobson’s, and paid the quarter’s interest. 

Then came the first real, biting sorrow. His 
own purse was literally empty; but he knew 
that he could live for a while on credit, and 
he hoped for the best. But there came one, 
poorer than himself, a desolate widow-woman, 
to his door, famished and travel-stained; she 
asked for alms; she proved also to be aCatholic ; 
but ere a crust from the priest’s solitary loaf 
was given to her, she sunk fainting on his door- 
step. The servant brought her in, and revived 
her with the best remedies in her reach; but 
nature could do no more than revive her; one 
fainting-fit followed upon another, till at length 
they despaired of her recovery. The doctor was 
then called with all speed, and the stimulants 
that he administered sufficed to prevent any in- 
stant relapse. But where was she togo? To 
leave the house for the cold outer starving world 
of begging would be immediate death. There 
was, therefore, no room for hesitatio:; the 
penniless lodged the penniless; for he remem- 
bered that it is written, that some have received 
angels unawares; and the woman, all but dying, 
was laid upon the servant's bed. 

The necessity for finding some fitting nou- 
rishment for this suffering guest, first brought 
its sharpest pangs to the heart of Mr. Marlowe. 
At once he felt himself worse than destitute. 
The eye which had lacked keenness when it 
was turned to look forward for its owner's com- 
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fort, now saw at one view the overwhelming 
pressure of the troubles that were at hand. Of 
course there was no difficulty in finding chari- 
tably disposed people to give all that was ac- 
tually needed; but what Marlowe felt most 
acutely was his own personal inability to com- 
mand any resources whatsoever for the sick and 
needy, until this terrible debt was discharged. 
Oh, sad and trying reality, now first experi- 
enced, that henceforth he had nothing that he 
could call his own, for that with his utmost 
savings, he must depend upon those who could 
not or who would not help him, to discharge 
his never-ceasing liabilities! In two or three 
days, the beggar-woman was sufficiently recov- 
ered to go on her way, and the tears filled her 
benefactor’s eyesas he saw her depart without the 
gift of a solitary sixpence from his own store. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Marlowe he had 
plenty of time on his hands to think over his 
difficulties, and to brood upon the future 
when the present furnished him with no re- 
medy. The next pay-day found him unques- 
tionably looking thinner and less elastic and 
animated than on the day of the opening of his 
chapel. Yet he was not worn either with fa- 
tigue or study, for his small congregation left 
him leisure enough upon his hands, while his 
empty pockets refused to find means for the 
purchase of books. This pay-day, however, 
brought him a friend in his need. The five- 
and-twenty pounds reached him on the very 
morning, by post, with an intimation that it 
came from one of whom he knew nothing, but 
that it was all the giver could afford, either then 
or at any future time. Thus was he spared the 
pains of a visit to Jobson with scarcely half 
the money that was due. 

“ You’re looking ill, Mr. Marlowe,” said Sir 
Theodosius Harleyford to him not long after 
this, when he met him one day walking near 
Harleyford Hall, and meditating a desperate 
attack upon the generosity of its owner. 

“Am 1?” said the poor priest, who was 
conscious of no physical maladies, except some 
little loss of appetite, which, under the circum- 
stances, he began to consider rather a blessing 
than otherwise. 

“ Why, you look as if you had all the cares 
of the world upon you,” was the Baronet’s re- 
ply. “I don't like to see our priests look me- 
lancholy at all; I don’t know why they should ; 
they’ve nobody to care about, no families to 
worry them, no great housekeeping to pay for ; 
and I can’t understand why sometimes they 
look so dismal.” 

“We all have cares, Sir Theodosius, which 
other persons hardly guess at,” mildly hinted 
the clergyman. 

“Oh, pooh!” retorted the Baronet ; “ what 
do you know about cares, my good friend ? 
I have cares enough, if you like. Why, here’s 
my brother expecting to lose his seat for G 





at the next election, because he won't be hail- 
fellow-well-met with those rascally shopkeep- 





ing radicals, and keeps a sharp look-out against 

poachers and vagabonds. In my opinion, 

—- are getting worse and worse every 
ay.” 

Mr. Marlowe responded with a sigh, which 
Sir Theodosius taking for an expression of 
sympathy with his sufferings, waxed gracious, 
and repeated his inquiries about the cause of 
the priest’s low spirits. 

“ Debt, Sir Theodosius,” said Marlowe, “will 
make any man low.” 

The Baronet’s countenance lowered at the 
ominous word, and at the thought of the re- 
sult which he foresaw was about to follow. 

“‘ 1 owe two thousand pounds for the new 
chapel, and cannot raise even the interest upon 
the money,” added Marlowe. 

“ Two thousand pounds!” cried Sir Theo- 
dosius, as if the vastness of the sum appalled 
his understanding, and he had never heard of 
any one man possessing so boundless a trea- 
sure. “ Well, our clergy are mad, as I have 
often said, when I see them building these new 
churches all over the country. Why, my dear 
sir, I thought the Bishop had paid all that was 
wanting to build the Arlingbury chapel. I know 
he had a large legacy left him a year or two 
ago, and what on earth he has done with it I 
can’t conceive, if he has not helped you.” 

“ The Bishop has nothing to give,” replied 
Marlowe; “ the previous debts of the district 
swallowed up all the legacy as soon as it was 
paid.” 

“ Humph!” grunted Sir Theodosius. “ The 
Bishops are as bad as the priests; that’s quite 
clear. They are none of them fit to be trusted 
with a sixpence.” 

“ T am afraid,” said Marlowe, “ that we are 
so little used to have money, that when it does 
come, we are not always very wise in manag- 
ing it.” 

“ Humph!” again growled Sir Theodosius. 
“ Well, I'll help you this time; but mind, only 
this time ; and if you'll call at Harleyford Hall 
any day next week, you shall have a cheque 
for a quarter’s interest on the debt. Good 
morning |” 

Thus once more a reprieve was granted. 
Time, however, wore on, and with it the utter 
fallacy of all earthly hopes began to imprint 
itself more and more deeply upon the poor 
priest’s heart. Truly he began to feel, with a 
conviction that never left him for a moment, 
that we have no true home in this world. All, 
all was deceiving him. When he devoted him- 
self to his sacred calling, he had with a single 
heart renounced all that life could give most 
sweet and welcome to the natural heart; he 
desired only to win souls, and to give glory to 
God. But yet, in his somewhat youthful in- 
experience, he had cherished a kind of belief 
that if the world was a stony desert, the Church 
was a flowery garden in the midst of the waste. 
He knew not how the realities of actual life 
intrude upon the soul that is most at peace . 
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within, and how the Church, being placed in 
the midst of the world, has to take her share 
of its anxieties, its toils, and its sorrows, even 
whilst she most rigorously renounces its allure- 
ments. 

Week after week thus saw the affections of 
Marlowe more and more weaned from earth, 
even while his brow grew furrowed with care, 
and a more abiding sadness dimmed the bright- 
ness of his smile. His meek, gentle spirit could 
not bear up against the wearing pressure of a 
care which never kpew intermission, even al- 
though that care was the very instrument 
which purified his inmost soul from all earthly 
dross. He would wander forth among the fields 
around Arlingbury, with his Breviary in his 
hand, sorely tried at times to command his 
thoughts amid the distractions that harassed 
him. Often his spirit was far away from all 
visible things, speculating upon the mysteries 
of the new heavens and the new earth, and 
wondering how far what now is around us is a 
foretaste of the glories to come. He grew less 
and less inclined for the conversation of living 
men and women, and his communings were 
more habitually with saints and angels, with 
the Mother of God, and with his Redeemer 
Himself. Sometimes for days together a dis- 
tressing depression overwhelmed him; all was 
dryness and chilliness in his thoughts, and the 
idea of his debt and his creditor haunted him 
even in his prayers, and at the very foot of the 
altar. At such times his people wondered 
especially at the strange silence of their pastor, 
whom they were coming to look upon as an 
odd and unaccountable kind of man, whose 
mind seemed scarcely present with his body, 
and who was so singularly unlike the hearty, 
ruddy-faced, and somewhat boisterous priest 
who served the nearest mission, and who paid 
an occasional visit to his brother of Arlingbury. 
Nor did Marlowe’s periodical visits to his own 
director make any change in his outward ways. 
He was a puzzle to all about him; and when at 
length it became noised abroad that he seemed 
to be leaving off eating and drinking altogether, 
the wonderings were at their height. 

For three quarters of a year after the gift 
he had received from Sir Theodosius he had 
contrived, by one means and another, to pay 
his recurring liabilities. Friends had unex- 
pectedly appeared, his brother clergymen had 
helped him to the best of their ability, the 
congregation had come forward as they could, 
and Lady Harleyford herself had sent him a 
twenty-pound note. At last a pay-day arrived, 
and the needful sum was not forthcoming. 
There was no remedy but an appeal to Jobson’s 
mercy, and a request that the interest might be 
added to the principal, and itself bear interest 
for the future. Yet simple as he was, Marlowe 
felt that this was but adding to his overpower- 
ing burden, and it was only as a kind of dying 
man’s resource that he ventured to propose it. 
To his surprise, Jobson made little objection, 








for he was one of those happily ignorant people 
who believe in the perpetual solvency of all 
good Catholics, and counted at any rate upon 
the purse of Sir Theodosius to secure him from 
eventual loss. 

Returning from his sad errand, Marlowe met 
the medical man of the town, a kind-hearted 
person, who knew how the priest watched over 
the sick and poor, and respected him accord- 
ingly. With a practised eye, he saw more into 
Marlowe’s true case than any one else about 
him. The threadbare coat and well-brushed 
hat, the flushing cheek and slightly sunken 
eye, revealed too clearly the source of all his 
malady. Struck, however, with his unusually 
feeble look on this day, Mr. Willyworth stopped 
him when they met, and making some pretence 
or other for turning back, walked with him to 
his lodging, and went in. The priest’s dinner 
awaited him upon the table, and the sight of 
its utter insufficiency called up an involuntary 
shrug of the doctor’s broad shoulders. He at 
once expressed a wish to ask Mr. Marlowe a 
few questions about his health, and proceeded 
to catechise him. The case was soon clear; 
the priest was labouring under disease of the 
heart, and his state was most perilous, His 
father had died of a similar complaint, and the 
anxieties and privations of the last few months 
had developed it in himself with frightful ra- 
pidity. The doctor, however, said little, only 
extracting a promise that Marlowe would take 
whatever medicine he should send him, and 
said he would come the next day and see how 
he was. 

On the following morning, at the usual hour 
when Marlowe should have come into the sa- 
cristy to vest for Mass, the boy who served 
waited till he was tired, and the three or four 
persons who were kneeling in the chapel won- | 
dered where the priest could be. At last the 
boy’s patience was exhausted, and he made 
inquiries of the housekeeper as to the cause 
of Mr. Marlowe’s delay. 

* T suppose he is too tired to get up this 
morning,’ said she ; “ but we'll go and call him, 
and tell him how late it is.” 

The chamber-door was closed, and no an- 
swer responded to the knock. The two went 
in together; the bed was empty, and on his 
knees at a prayer-desk was the form of Mr. 
Marlowe, his head apparently buried in his 
hands. They stopped instantly and waited a 
while, expecting him to notice their entrance, 
but there was neither motion nor breathing to 
be perceived. With beating hearts they ad- 
vanced to'the kneeling man, and gently touched 
his shoulder; but he spoke not, nor moved. 
In one hand a little crucifix was clasped tightly, 
and it was seen afterwards that it was partly 
wet with tears, But low and heavily upon the 
feet of the Beloved Form of Him who died for 
all men was sunk the head of the gentle-spirited 
pastor, already stiff and cold. The poor priest 
was dead. 
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THE ROMAN CATACOMBS, 
[Continued from p. 174.] 
No, XII.—Tuerr Cuuncues AND CHAPELS. THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


In our last letter we have seen where the 
children of the Church of the Catacombs re- 
ceived their first instruction in the faith, where 
they were cleansed in the healing waters of 
baptism, and probably also where they fre- 
quented the tribunal of penance: let us now 
turn to the administration of the holy Eu- 
charist, to which all the rest is but a neces- 
sary preface and preparation ; let us see what 
the history of the Catacombs will teach us 
about their churches, their altars, and all other 
particulars connected with that adorable Sa- 
crament. 

First, then, it may be asked by what token 
we recognise that there were any altars at all 
in these subterranean churches; is there any 
certain mark by which we can be secured 
from an erroneous judgment? Nobody, I 
think, who has ever examined the Catacombs 
for himself, will hesitate to give an affirmative 
answer. We have said in another place that the 
Arcisolia, or arched monuments, are hewn out 
of the living rock, and vaulted by an arch not 
exceeding three feet in height; that their ser- 
face had been first excavated for the recep- 
tion of two or more bodies, and then covered 
by a single stone slab, resting on a ledge in 
the natural rock; and that they were to be 
found, not only within the churches, but also 
in the streets or galleries. Some of these 
arcisolia, however, begin immediately below 
the roof: so that it is impossible, without an 
artificial support, to stand high enough even 
to see their flat surface; others, again, are 
raised so little above the level of the ground, 
that, as one stands before them, the forehead 
comes much higher than the arch; and so it 
is equally impossible either to see or to handle 
any thing that may have been placed upon 
them. Lastly, there are others, excavated 
exactly at the proper height, which would 
enable a man standing before them to handle 
the chalice and the paten, and to do every 
thing else that was necessary for the celebra- 
tion of the holy Eucharist; and where these 
are found in places where the faithful could 
assemble together and partake of the sacred 
mysteries, we can scarcely be mistaken in con- 
cluding that they are genuine Christian altars. 
Moreover, we find in these same chambers the 
credence-table, on which the wine and water 
would have been placed ; not large, indeed, or 
detached from the building itself, as in so 
many Roman churches; but, as in most of 
the smaller sanctuaries (the chapel of St. 
Philip Neri in the Chiesa Nuova for example), 
a mere bracket in the corner, barely large 
enough for the purpose for which it was in- 





tended, in order that it might not appropriate 
any portion of that space which was so neces- 
sary for the use of the faithful, There are 
frequent examples of this in the Catacombs, 
especially in St. Agnes’; and it is always in 
the form of a very diminutive slab, about six 
inches square perhaps, a projection from the 
natural rock, left when the chamber was first 
excavated; and as this is the only use for 
which we can imagine it to have been devised, 
we feel certain that, wherever this is, there is 
also an altar; in fact, they mutually explain 
and confirm one another. Judging by these cri- 
teria, then, we sometimes find in the churches 
of the Catacombs a single altar, and the other 
sides filled with the ordinary graves ; or a single 
altar with arcisolia on two sides ; or, lastly, two, 
three, or even more altars, according to the 
size and shape of the chamber. Thus, in the 
spacious and highly ornamented church in the 
Catacomb of St. Helen, there are twelve or 
fourteen altars, arranged in regular succession 
on either side; in the large church of St. Ag- 
nes there are eleven; and in very many there 
are three or four; and always of the same 
form: that is to say, not projecting forwards 
into the church, according to the modern prac- 
tice, still less standing detached and free on all 
sides, like the high altars of the Basilicas,* but 
receding under an arched vault, thus econo- 
mising both space and labour in their con- 
struction ; nor yet open in front, as some which 
are occasionally to be seen, exhibiting a re- 
cumbent figure underneath, but hollow, and 
closed on all sides by walls of natural rock, 
excepting on the top, where the altar-stone 
itself closes the mouth of the grave. 

And this brings us to the second particular 
worthy of special attention, viz. that their 
altars were always the tombs of martyrs. St. 
Augustin,+ preaching on the festival (or birth- 
day, as he calls it,) of St. Cyprian, speaks a 
great deal about the presence of so many 
Christians assembled on that day to receive 
the blood of Christ just in that very spot 
where, so many years before, a savage and 
Pagan multitude had hurried together to shed 
the blood of Cyprian; and he explains why 
that altar could be rightly called “ Mensa Cy- 
priani ;” although, in truth, it was a “ mensa 
Deo constructa” over the tomb of Cyprian. 
When St. Ambrose had found the bodies of 
the holy martyrs SS. Gervasius and Protasius, 
he said:{ “ Let these triumphant victims be 
removed to that place where Christ Himself 


* The solitary exception, belonging to the time of St. 
Helen, is not worth noticing. : 
Serm. de divers. Serm, cxiii. § Ep. vii. 54. 
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is the victim; but He, who suffered for all, is 
upon the altar; they, who were redeemed by 
his passion, below it. I had intended,” he 
continues, “ to occupy that place myself; for 
it is meet that the priest should lie there 
where he had been accustomed to offer; but I 
yield the happy portion to these sacred vic- 
tims, for the place is due to the martyrs.” 
And St. Maximus Turonensis* about the same 
time gives the same testimony. “ Rightly,” 
he says, “and as it were by a certain fitness 
and agreement of things, is burial decreed to 
the martyrs there where the death of the Lord 
is daily celebrated; not undeservedly, I say, 
and by a certain fitness, is a tomb appointed 
for the slain there where are placed also the 
limbs of the Lord who was slain (membra oc- 
cisionis Dominica). We read that many of 
the just are refreshed in the bosom of Abra- 
ham, and that some rejoice in the pleasures of 
Paradise ; yet no one has obtained a better lot 
than the martyrs, that is, to rest where Christ 
is both the victim and the priest.” It is true 
that these authorities belong to an age subse- 
quent to the days of persecution, and therefore 
to the Church of the Catacombs; nevertheless, 
they all write as though they were speaking 
of an established, a “ decreed” custom ; not as 
something of recent introduction, but rather 
as an old and even a primitive tradition. 
Moreover, Prudentius testifies again and again 
to its having been observed in the Catacombs ; 
of the body of St. Hippolytus, he says,+ “It was 
laid where an altar was placed, dedicated to God ; 
the same table gives the sacrament, and is the 
faithful guardian of the martyr’s bones ; these 
it preserves in the sepulchre, waiting for the 
eternal Judge, with that as with holy meat it 
feeds the people of Rome ( Tibricolas) ;” and 
of St. Vincent,{ that “the altar provides the 
fitting resting-place for his blessed bones, for 
that they are placed beneath the sanctuary, 
and buried at the altar ;” of St. Eulalia,§ too, 
“thus we may venerate her bones and the 
altar that is raised over them;” and yet once 
more: “ This multitude of martyrs that lies 
under the altar will intercede for pardon for 
our taults.” In all these instances the poet 
is speaking of the altars of the chapels in the 
Catacombs; and indeed, in the great majority 
of instances, these altars speak for themselves, 
there being fastened into the wall at the side, 
either a cup, or a plate, or some other vessel, 
stained with blood, which (as we shall by and 
by have occasion to shew) is a sure and ap- 
proved sign of martyrdom. These testimonies 
are valuable, however, because, by assuring 
us of the general practice, they give us reason 
to conclude concerning all the altars, whether 
they are provided with this outward mark or 
not, that they cover the remains of a martyr, 
as, in matter of fact, is often found by an ac- 


* Inter serm. 8S, | de Sanctis xi. 


+ Hymn xi, 171. Hymna ii, 613. § Hymn iii. 
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tual inspection of the tomb; P. Marchi, for 
example, opened an altar in the Catacomb of 
St. Hermes in the spring of 1844, which had 
no external mark whatever, but within it con- 
tained two bodies; at the head of one was 
seen the ampulla of blood, shewing that he 
had fallen by the sword ; and the bones of the 
other, from the top of the head to the middle 
of the thigh, gave manifest tokens that he 
had suffered death by fire. When, therefore, 
Anastatius the Librarian mentions, in the life 
of St. Felix, Bishop of Rome in the year 270, 
that he ordered Masses to be celebrated on 
the tombs of the martyrs, his true meaning 
seems to be, that he enforced the universal 
observance of the ancient custom by forbid- 
ding them to be said any where else; a habit 
which may have been gradually creeping into 
use during the period that Valerian had pro- 
hibited the Christians from entering their 
subterranean sanctuaries. At any rate, I do 
not think we can doubt but that the prac- 
tice of burying the martyrs under the al- 
tars took its origin from that vision in the 
Apocalypse,* wherein St. John “saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain for 
the word of God and for the testimony which 
they held ;” and therefore that it must have 
been both very ancient and very universal. A 
striking testimony to its universality (and so, 
incidentally, to its antiquity also) is to be seen 
in a canon of the fifth Council of Carthage,+ 
held before the end of the fourth century, 
from which it appears, that not only in the 
the cemeteries, and in some few more sacred 
places, altars had been raised over the tombs 
of the martyrs, but every where, even in the 
fields and by the roadside; for the Council 
ordains, that if it cannot be certainly proved 
that the body of a martyr, or at least some 
portion of his relics, be really there, the 
Bishops shall cause these altars to be removed, 
provided only that it can be done with safety, 
that is, without giving slander and offending 
the devotion of the people. In this important 
particular, then, the altars of the Catacombs 
exactly resemble our own; that is to say, the 
discipline of the Church upon this matter has 
continued always the same ; for not even the 
body of a canonised saint, St. Aloysius, St. 
Stanislaus, or any other, lying beneath the 
altar, is allowed to dispense with the obliga- 
tion of having the relics of some martyr placed 
in the altar-stone. 

This practice of burying the martyrs under 
the altars gave rise to a peculiarity which 
cannot fail to attract the attention of those 
who examine the details of these churches in 
the Catacombs, and which requires some ex- 
planation; I allude to the graves that have 
been excavated above and behind the altars, 
in order to obtain the privilege of being buried 


* Chap. vi. 9. 
T Can, xiv. tom, ii. Conc, Lab. p, 1217. 
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in immediate proximity to those favoured ser- 
vants of God who had shed their blood for 
his sake. One inscription expressly testifies, 
that the bisomum to which it refers had been 
purchased “retro sanctos,” i.e. behind the 
altar, where these “ sancti,” or martyrs, were 
laid ; and in many others the same thing seems 
to be alluded to, only in phrases less distinct ; 
é.g. that inscription which was quoted at 
length in a former letter, in which the writer 
and the engraver begged the prayers of “ the 
innocent child Dionysius,” says that he lies 
here pera rwv d&ywy, and another, Exovdca 
(Julia) ev epnyyn pera rwv aywv; and else- 
where, “in loco sancto,” “in loco sanctorum,” 
“ inter sanctos,” e¢ roroy dywy, paxapwy eve 
xwpy- But those other more general expres- 
sions, “in martyrio,” and “in cimitero mar- 
turorum,” were used to designate the whole of 
any church or chapel in the Catacombs, not 
any particular part of the church. St. Au- 
gustin explains the rationale of thus seeking 
for burial close to a martyr’s tomb in the fol- 
lowing way.* He says, that when the survi- 
vors call to mind the exact position of their 
friend’s grave, or go in person to visit it, either 
the name, or the sight of the place, will imme- 
diately suggest the name also of the martyr by 
whose presence the place is made venerable ; 
and so, the affections of the supplicant being 
quickened by this recollection, he will be in- 
duced to commend the soul of his departed 
friend with the more earnestness to the care 
of the holy martyr: he adds also, that haply 
it may be of some profit in the day of resur- 
rection. St. Gregory Nyssen dwells only on 
this latter point; St. Paulinus, and St. Am- 
brose too, bear testimony to the practice, and 
agree with one another in the reasons which they 
assign for it; the first in an apostrophe to one 
Celsus, who had been buried near the tomb of 
St. Justus, “ut de vicino sanguine ducas, Quo 
nostras illo purget in igne animas ;” the latter 
in his epitaph to the memory of his brother 
Satyrus, “ut sacri sanguinis humor. Finiti- 
mas penetrans adluat exuvias.” You see none 
of these authorities are earlier than the fourth 
century ; before that time, whilst persecutions 
still continued, it fell to many a Christian’s lot 
to have his bones laid next to a martyr’s grave, 
without any exertions or previous arrange- 
ment either on his own part or on that of his 
friends; for the martyrs were so numerous, 
that hundreds and thousands were buried, not 
in private eubicula, or under the altars of the 
churches, but in the shelves of the public 
galleries. St. Damasus, in one of his nume- 
rous inscriptions set up in the Catacombs, 
after enumerating the holy virgins, priests, 
and others, who lay buried there, confesses to 
a desire to have his own corpse laid there 
also; but he abstained, he says, through an 
unwillingness to disturb their sacred ashes. 


* In Tract, De cura pro mortuis gerenda, 








“ Hic fateor Damasus volui mea condere 
membra, sed cineres timui sanctos vexare 
piorum.” It is clear from these words, that 
the custom of opening tombs in the lunettes 
over the arcisolia, or of building a sarcopha- 
gus behind the arcisolium, or in the area in 
front of it,—that one and all of these plans, 
which so marred the beauty and symmetry of 
most of the Catacomb churches before they 
were finally deserted, were altogether un- 
known in the days of this Pontiff. The early 
Christians had excavated graves in the floors 
of the chapels, in their walls, up to the very 
roof; sometimes even two graves for little 
children, dug aslant on either side of the 
arched doorway; but the lunettes over the 
altars they had left free that they might be 
ornamented with paintings, and the area was 
left free that the faithful might be able to 
assemble there. The earliest date, therefore, 
which has been found upon any of these sar- 
cophagi is a.p. 426; and the fact that the 
graves also, which we have spoken of, are 
comparatively modern, is sufficiently attested 
by the paintings, which may still be seen cut 
through and spoilt in the process of their ex- 
cavation. 

In one of the churches in the cemetery of 
St. Agnes we find a regular apse, just such as 
was afterwards adopted in the Basilicas; and 
as this is the most finished specimen of archi- 
tecture to be seen in the whole Catacomb, 
P. Marchi suggests that perhaps under the 
altar in this apse was buried St. Agnes her- 
self; but there does not seem to be any cor- 
roborative evidence to give weight to the 
conjecture. In another church in the same 
cemetery there is not only the usual double 
chamber for men and women, but also, as a 
continuation of one of these, there is a third 
rectangular chamber, which was the choir or 
place for the officiating clergy; a low seat 
runs round three sides of it, on which six or 
eight clergy might have sat; and even this 
seat had been hollowed to receive a body, ex- 
cepting at the upper end of the chamber, 
where there was not sufficient length, the seat 
being divided in the middle by a higher and 
grander chair (like those described in the last 
letter), manifestly intended for the Bishop, 
and occupying the same position as the Pon- 
tiff’s chair which may still be seen in many 
of the old churches in Rome, in St. Sabina 
on the Aventine, for example, which was built 
A.D. 423. The chair by itself is found in the 
same position in other chambers also, and was 
probably occupied by the preacher ; but I be- 
lieve this is the only instance which has yet 
been discovered of a presbytery, so that this 
church may fairly be called a cathedral, in 
which the faithful were assembled on more 
solemn occasions, such as an ordination, when 
the presence of a greater number of clergy 
would be required. Of course it would not 








be necessary that there should be one of these 
larger chambers in every Catacomb; but at 
the same time it is scarcely probable that 
there should have been only one throughout 
the whole Catacombs, since, as we learn inci- 
dentally from the letter of St. Cornelius to 
Lupicinus, Bishop of Vienne, that it often 
happened that, when the Christians were pre- 
vented from assembling in one cemetery, they 
yet could go with safety to another which was 
less known. It is possible, therefore, that more 
extensive excavations may at some future time 
bring to light other specimens of these cathe- 
drals; for we must remember that until quite 
recently even this was unknown, I must re- 
peat here, about the churches of the Cata- 
combs in general,what I have before said about 
their staircases, viz. that they are just one of 
those features in the internal arrangement of 
the Christian cemeteries with which we most 
desire to become thoroughly acquainted, and 
of which, nevertheless, it is most difficult at 
the present day to gain any accurate know- 
ledge, because the ducernaj, or light-holes, 
issuing above into the campagna, generally 
open through the roof of some of these larger 
chambers; and through these, season after 
season during the long lapse of ages in which 
the Catacombs were neglected and forgotten, 
the violent rains of this country have poured 
down loads upon loads of the surrounding soil 
without let or hindrance. This soil has filled 
not only the churches themselves, but also for 
some distance the streets which led to them; 
and the difficulty of removing it is extreme, 
not so much because the soil itself is hard to 
be dislodged, as because the streets are narrow, 
and there is an obligation to transport it to some 
vacant part of the same Catacomb. Two men 
cannot pass one another in these subterranean 
streets if they are carrying a load upon their 
backs ; hence the excavators use only a small 
tray (such as is carried by butchers’ boys in 
England), containing about four shovelfulls 
of earth, and this is handed on from one man 
to another until it reaches the appointed place. 
I dare say that people who set a higher value 
than the Italians do upon “a handful of mi- 
nutes,” would soon discover some more expe- 
ditious method of carrying on this work ; as 
it is, however, P. Marchi tells us that it took 
about seven minutes to transport one of these 
trays a distance of a hundred yards, and that 
the labour of two months was required for 
digging through the soil that had been depo- 
sited before this one cathedral of St. Agnes. 

These lucernaj, which are the cause of so 
much inconvenience and disappointment to 
modern excavators, rendered most essential 
service to the original occupants of the Cata- 
combs, not so much by introducing light, 
which might have been procured by other 
artificial means, but for the current of fresh 
air which, entering through these holes, puri- 
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fied in some measure the general atmosphere 
of the cemetery. ‘The graves, indeed, were 
very firmly secured by the tiles and the strong 
Roman cement, yet occasionally there was a 
necessity of opening some of them, e.g. to de- 
posit the body of a husband or a wife in a 
half-occupied bisomum ; and at all times the 
collection of a number of people within very 
limited space in one of these subterranean 
chambers must have been attended with great 
inconvenience and even danger. Moreover, 
the closeness of the atmosphere must have 
been much increased by the lamps and can- 
dles which were necessarily used in different 
parts of the Catacombs. Hundreds of small 
terra-cotta lamps have been found fastened 
into the cement in front of particular graves, 
a custom which seems to have prevailed, par- 
tially at least, among the heathen; and be- 
sides these, we find here and there at con- 
siderable intervals, and especially at corners 
where two or more streets meet together, 
niches intended for the reception of larger 
lamps, to guide the Christians amid these dark 
and intricate paths; and again, hooks have 
been found in the roofs of some of the cha- 
pels, from whence lamps might be suspended 
to give light to the whole chamber. The 
width of these ducernaj varies according to 
the quality of the soil through which they 

are cut; it rarely exceeds forty inches, how- 
ever, and therefore the light which they admit 
is not very great ; but probably it would hardly 
have been safe to have made them wider, ex- 
cepting where the rock happened to be un- 
usually hard and firm. Their width was gene- 
rally increased at the lower end; that is, they 
were so made as that they should enter two 
adjoining chambers, it being so much easier 
and more economical to do this than to sink 
two separate shafts wholly independent of one 
another. 

The antiquity of the chapels inthe Catacombs 
is an important and interesting subject, upon 
which, in the absence of any distinct docu- 
mentary evidence, it is difficult to give a very 
decided opinion; or rather it is difficult to 
prove that any opinion which we may adopt 
is decidedly true. Dr. Maitland seemed to 
imagine that he could pronounce upon the 
antiquity of each several chamber by an ap- 
peal to its architectural form, and that the 
most simple was necessarily the most ancient. 
“The first chapels excavated in the Cata- 
combs,”* he says, “ were of the simplest form 
—a mere enlargement of the passage into an 
oblong or square chamber, vaulted above for 
the convenience of supporting the roof, and 
lined with graves on every side......A 
more elevated vault was afterwards preferred, 
and a light-hole practised in times of seeu- 


rity.” And presently, having mentioned that 
Pope Celestinus embellished a cemetery with 
* P, 280, 
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paintings in the year 421], that Fabian con- 
structed many fresh buildings in the Cata- 
combs A.p. 251, and that the tomb of Hip- 
polytus had been adorned with Parian marble 
and precious metals before the year 400, he 
concludes with these words : “ Our next speci- 
men of the Catacomb chapel is therefore con- 
siderably in advance of the last, the roof being 
more vaulted and ornamented, the walls paint- 
ed, and the monumentum arcuatum, an import- 
ant feature in church-architecture, freely in- 
troduced.” It is scarcely possible to gather 
the precise meaning of the author from these 
somewhat indefinite observations, which yet 
(I believe) are all that Dr. Maitland’s pages 
contain upon the subject. It would appear, 
however, that there are four criteria by 
which he would judge one of these subter- 
ranean churches to be modern; first, the 
arcisolium, or arched monument; secondly, 
a more highly vaulted and ornamented roof; 
thirdly, a /ucernaio, or light-hole; and lastly, 
paintings on the walls. We have a few words 
to say upon each of these: and first, of the 
arched monument. Dr. Maitland makes no 
mention of this in his deseription of those 
“chapels of simplest form,” which, accord- 
ing to him, were the first excavated; yet 
unless there had been at least one such to 
serve for an altar, it would have been no 
chapel at all, but a mere cubiculum for the 
purposes of burial; and supposing the form 
to have been used once, its repetition on other 
sides of the same chamber was nothing ex- 
traordinary, and need not have been in the 
slightest degree later. Moreover, he nowhere 
says to what age he would himself refer this 
form of monument; and, indeed, on all occa- 
sions he seems scrupulously to avoid commit- 
ting himself to accurate chronological state- 
ments on any points connected with this sub- 
ject. Thus, he speaks in one place,* of the cer- 
tain existence of a subterranean worship in the 
Catacombs at some time or other, “ through- 
out the fourth century,” for example, but 
that there are serious objections to the sup- 
position that they served for regular meetings 
at any very early period; yet he had told us in 
another place but just before, of Pope Stephen, 
who received the crown of martyrdom in 
the year 257, that he was traced by heathen 
soldiers to his subterranean chapel, where, on 
the conclusion of divine service, he was thrust 
back into his episcopal chair and beheaded ; 
and surely “divine service in a subterranean 
chapel,” and with an “ episcopal chair,” imply 
something like regular meetings and “ the per- 
formance of all religious ceremonies.” It is 
worth noticing, however, that it is certain 
from the position of the grave of St. Hyacinth 
(whose history we shall have occasion to give, 
before this series of letters is concluded), that 
before his martyrdom under the Emperor Va- 


* Pp. 28, 3}, 32. 





lerian about the middle of the third century, 
a cubiculum with one of these areisolia had 
been used for some time ; that is, that nearly 
all the graves in its walls had been filled be- 
fore that period. 

But secondly, says Dr. Maitland, “a more 
elevated vault was afterwards preferred.” But 
why should a higher vault be a sign of a later 
age ? why should not the very earliest Chris- 
tians have preferred an elevated vault quite 
as much as any of their latest posterity? and 
what was to hinder them in indulging their 
preference? Dr, Maitland seems to look 
upon the first Christians as a new people, in- 
habitants of another world, who had to in- 
vent every thing afresh for themselves, and 
with whom all the common arts of life must 
have gone through a certain process of de- 
velopment and gradual amelioration, begin- 
ning from the modest and most simple ele- 
ments. Undoubtedly they were a new people 
and inhabitants of another world, yet they did 
not on that account cease to be inhabitants of 
this world also; doubtless they had to invent 
a great deal that was necessary for persons 
under their peculiar circumstances, but this 
would not hinder them from using any know- 
ledge they already had, and adapting it to 
their own condition, And what should pre- 
vent them from observing, in their subterra- 
nean excavations, the same architectural forms 
with which they were familiar above ground ? 
The extensive baths, cellars, and other vaulted 
chambers so common in ancient Roman build- 
ings, varied in height, in beauty of shape, and 
in detail of ornament, according to their size, 
their position, and the purpose for which they 
were intended; so too the churches in the 
Catacombs would vary according to the same 
circumstances, combined with the quality of 
the soil in which they were dug. A mere 
cubiculum intended only for graves needed no 
great height; a church or chapel in which 
the faithful were to assemble, and the holy 
mysteries of our religion to be celebrated, 
needed a more considerable elevation, and 
would naturally receive a greater accession 
of ornament. Hence the highest chamber 
which there is in the Catacomb of St. Agnes 
(which is also the most capacious) is referred 
by Padre Marchi to a date not later than the 
end of the second century, and upon grounds 
far more satisfactory, I think, than those upon 
which Dr. Maitland, had he ever seen it, 
would have been disposed to refer it to the 
fourth. Its height is double the ordinary 
height of such chambers, and is effected, not 
by raising the roof, which would then have 
penetrated to the superficial soil, too light and 
loose to support itself, but by sinking several 
steps downwards, so that the whole church 
oceupies the height of two “pianos” of the 
cemetery ; and it would have been impossible, 
at any late period, to find sufficient space free 
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from graves for the construction of so large a 
church; had it been a work of the fourth or 
fifth century, it would certainly have inter- 
fered with some of the galleries already exist- 
ing either in the one piano or the other, where- 
as it is apparent that the galleries were made 
with reference to it. 

Dr. Maitland’s third test of a more modern 
chapel is the presence of a lucernaio, which, 
he says, “‘ was practised in times of security.” 
But it is by no means certain that these air- 
holes had not been used long before; rather 
it is more than probable that they had been 
so used, and Dr, Maitland himself acknow- 
ledges this in another place,* adding that they 
are called, in the Acts of the Martyrs, “ dumi- 
narie crypte ;” and that in the Acts of SS. 
Marcellinus and Peter, St. Candida is said to 
have suffered martyrdom by being precipitated 
through one of these holes. I have not had 
an opportunity of examining the Acts them- 
selves, but Baronius, describing her martyr- 
dom and that of her companion St. Paulina, 
says that they were “in eryptam impulse,’— 
words which can scarcely be understood, ex- 
cepting as referring to martyrdom after this 
manner; since, had these virgins merely been 
obliged to enter the Catacombs, and after- 
wards been confined there, it would have 
been added, that they had suffered death by 
starvation. This event belongs to the perse- 
cution of Diocletian, about the year 302; and 
even though the Acts be not genuine (which, 
however, they are generally acknowledged to 
be), yet they certainly are very ancient; and 
neither the writer of these nor of the other 
Acts to which Dr. Maitland refers, would 
have been guilty of such a palpable ana- 
chronism, whereby the forgery would have 
been at once detected and made manifest to 
all their contemporaries. Moreover, both Pru- 
dentius and St. Jerome seem to speak of these 
air-holes quite as an essential part of the 
Catacombs, without a single hint that they 
were comparatively modern, and had only 
been made just before their own times. What- 
ever difficulty there may be involved in re- 
conciling the fact of their existence during 
the earliest epoch of the Church's history, 
the period of bloody persecutions, with the 
safety of the poor Christians who took refuge 
below, still the fact itself cannot be denied : and 
when we call to mind that many of the ceme- 
teries were excavated under the fields and 
gardens of Christian converts, and that after 
all the orifice which the lucernaj presented to 
the upper air, when first they were made, was 
very small, perhaps the difficulty will not ap- 
pear any thing considerable ; especially if 
there be any foundation for Boldetti’s state- 
ment, that such perpendicular shafts were 
sometimes sunk in the common quarries for 
the extraction of sand. 


* P. 50. 
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But yet once more: Dr. Maitland appeals 
to “the painted walls,” as a proof of the later 
age of the chapels in which they are found. 
It is obvious, however, as well in the ease of 
this criterion as in that of the last, that since 
these details might well have been added long 
after the chapels were completed and had been 
in use, they can prove nothing at all as to the 
antiquity of the chapels themselves, On the 
other hand, if we can shew that the paintings 
are probably as ancient as the second or third 
centuries, we shall have proved the churches 
also in which they are found to be at least of 
equal antiquity ; and this is the task to which 
we will at present address ourselves. 

That painting had been employed as a 
means of ornamenting the Catacombs long 
before the practice of interment in them had 
fallen into disuse, is evident from what has 
been already mentioned, viz. that many pic- 
tures were broken and destroyed by the graves 
that were dug in the fifth century in the lu- 
nettes over altars or other arcisolia; and we 
may be sure that this would never have been 
allowed whilst the paintings were yet fresh 
and new; nor would such ornaments ever 
have been placed at all in places where there 
was a prospect of their being at any moment 
so utterly defaced and spoilt. Moreover, in 
some of these subterranean chambers, where 
time or violence have broken down portions 
of the walls, a double set of paintings have 
been discovered, the upper apparently a work 
of the fourth or fifth century, being painted 
upon stucco, wherewith the lower painting 
had been overlaid; and this lower painting 
manifesting, by its great superiority as a work 
of art, that it belonged to a much earlier age. 
We are not ignorant of the strong prejudice 
against the use of religious paintings which 
prevailed in some portion of the early Church, 
arising from a dread lest any of her weaker 
children should relapse into the idolatry of 
the heathens; nevertheless, Tertullian is our 
witness that representations of the Good Shep- 
herd were very commonly engraved upon 
their cups; St. Augustin speaks of pictures of 
Christ and his Apostles older than his own 
time, and still to be seen upon the walls; and 
unless we are to imagine that the paintings of 
the Catacombs present a strange and unac- 
countable exception to the general history of 
the art, I do not think it can be doubted, but 
that many of them must certainly be referred 
to the second and third centuries; I mean, that 
there is mo alternative between confessing this, 
on the one hand, or of maintaining, on the 
other, that the Church was able to command 
the services of better and more skilful artists 
for the adornment of her dark and sepulchral 
retreats, than princes and emperors could 
command for adorning their villas and palaces. 
There are frescoes in some of the churches of 
the cemetery of St. Agnes, for example, of a 
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very superior order of merit to any thing that 
has yet been discovered in remains of a later 
age than that which I have named. It may 
sound strange, perhaps, to English ears, to 
hear an appeal to frescoes to be seen in the 
Catacombs, as proving any thing about their 
antiquity ; for it is but little known in Eng- 
land that such frescoes still exist. Dr. Mait- 
land does not mention them; and in a popular 
history of painting, lately translated from the 
German, and edited by Mr. Eastlake, R.A., 
it is expressly stated, that ‘the last traces of 
these paintings have now disappeared, so that 
we are unable to form any opinion of their 
execution, especially as the engravings which 
appeared after their discovery bear no internal 
evidence of being accurate copies.”* Never- 
theless, so far is this statement from being 
correct, that a French artist is at this moment 
arranging and preparing for publication a 
whole volume of them, which he has been 
engaged in copying from the originals in the 
Catacombs during the last two or three winters. 
M. D’Agincourt had done the same at the 
beginning of this century; but since his time 
some have been lost, and others, by the re- 
searches of P. Marchi, brought to light. The 
result of M. D’Agincourt’s iabours is to be 
seen in several pages of his valuable History 
of Art, illustrated by existing Monuments ; and 
it is strange that the two writers I have men- 
tioned should have overlooked it, since in 
other parts of their works they both refer 
more than once to his authority. Moreover, 
his evidence is peculiarly valuable, because, 
from the very nature of the task he had un- 
dertaken (and upon which he spent more than 
thirty years in Rome, yet died before it was 
completed), he was obliged to compare these 
paintings with all the existing specimens, either 
of heathen or of Christian art, whose age could 
be ascertained, and to classify them in chro- 
nological order accordingly. It is true that 
those specimens are but few; for he expressly 
says, that “the Catacombs contain nearly all 
the monuments which remain of the first two 
centuries of the decline of art, and indeed of 
the two preceding centuries also.” Never- 
theless, those few are very important, such as 
the paintings in the houses of Pompeii, buried 
about eighty years after the coming of Christ, 
and those of the tomb of the Nasones, in the 
Via Flaminia, executed in the second century of 
our era, and rediscovered in 1674; and lastly, 
the mosaics of the time of Constantine. Start- 
ing from these data, then, as certain, and 
applying them as tests to the paintings in 
the Catacombs, he concludes confidently that 
painting was used in the Christian cemeteries 
during every part of the first three centuries ; 


some few specimens he attributes even to the 


first century, and many others to the second ; 


* Hand-Booh of Painting, by Dr. Franz Kugler 
p. 11. Murray, 1842. J . 





in particular, one in the Catacomb of Santa 
Priscilla, of Elias going up to heaven in a 
chariot drawn by four horses, and leaving his 
mantle to Eliseus, which he does not hesitate 
to prefer to any treatment of the same subject 
by modern artists.* Flaxman, too, speaks 
with equal certainty as to the Christians having 
ornamented their chapels with sacred portraits 
and subjects from Scripture, during the reigns 
of those emperors by whom they were most 
cruelly porsecuted;+ and I have somewhere 
heard that Dr. Clarke, in his 7’ravels in the 
East, says, that he found some paintings of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles in Chris- 
tian sepulchres at Jerusalem, which he consi- 
dered to be as old as the second century. P. 
Marchi judges the majority of the Catacomb 
paintings which he has seen to belong to the 
end of the second or beginning of the third 
century ; but that the pillars and the ceilings 
received these ornaments before the space 
over the altars, and that arabesques of leaves 
and fruits and flowers were used before re- 
presentations of the human figure, or of any 
distinct history. This, indeed, we may assume 
as certain; and we may add, that even after- 
wards, when the human figure was freely in- 
troduced, yet it was always either simply his- 
torical, and surrounded with all the circum- 
stances of some particular action, or, if it stood 
alone, it was put into the attitude of prayer, 
that so there might be no danger of recalling 
any to the idolatries of heathenism ; since it 
would be manifest, from the very appearance 
of the figure, that it represented not a being 
self-sufficient and independent, but one who 
had need of prayer like ourselves ; in a word, 
not the Creator, but a creature. 

These numerous testimonies of artists and 
antiquarians, both Catholic and anti-Catholic, 
are more than sufficient, I think, to shew the 
inconclusiveness of Dr. Maitland’s fourth and 
last test of a modern Catacomb chapel, viz. 
paintings upon the walls; rather, they seem to 
establish a very strong probability, if not an 
absolute certainty, that the chapels in which 
they are found cannot have been later than 
the second or third centuries. And this is ex- 
actly what we should have expected; surely 
it is much more natural that these subter- 
ranean chambers should have been excavated 
during a period of danger and persecution, 
when they were really wanted, than when 
that period had come to an end, and Chris- 
tians might raise a Basilica on the Vatican, the 
Celian, or the Esquiline, instead of hiding 
themselves in the earth, deep in the bowels of 
those ancient hills. It is true, indeed, that in 
succeeding centuries the piety of many Pon- 
tiffs restored and beautified particular parts of 
the cemeteries; they cleared passages that 


* Vol. ii. p. 54; also vol. iv. pp. 63, 69. I quote from 
the Italian translation. Prato, 1826. 
+ Lectures on Sculpture, p. 302. 
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had been blocked up, and took measures to 
prevent the soil from falling in again, as Pope 
Damasus, and again Pope Symmachus, in 
the beginning of the sixth century, to the 
cemetery of St. Hermes or St. Basilla; or 
they adorned some specially sacred spot with a 
pavement of marble, as Pope Damasus did to 
the place where the bodies of St. Peter and 
St. Paul had once been laid; or they cased 
the walls with marble, as Pope Liberius to the 
chapel before the sepulchre of St. Agnes, and 
Boniface I. to the oratory near the body of 
St. Felicitas ; or they provided for the cele- 
bration of Mass in this or that Catacomb, and 
gave the sacred vestments or vessels necessary 
for the purpose, as Pope Gregory III. in the 
cemetery of St. Petronilla: but this was all; 
we nowhere read that they constructed or ex-- 
cavated new churches ; they repaired, renewed, 
and restored, but they never created. Nor 
was there any reason why they should; for, 
if the saint who lay buried under one of those 
lowly altars were very famous, and the de- 
votion of the people prompted them to as- 
semble in crowds around his tomb, so that 
the little subterranean chapel was too nar- 
row, a church could be built to his memory 
above ground, not below; at the entrance 
of the Catacombs perhaps, whither his body 
would be translated; or exactly over his ori- 
ginal burial-place, the body remaining in its 
own place. In this way not only were those 
churches built which are now so well known 
as churches fuori le mura ; St. Paul’s, for ex- 
ample, St. Agnes, St. Sebastian, and St. Lo- 
renzo; but also a large number of others, 
whose names are known only to antiquarians, 
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and their exact localities scarcely even to 
them. P. Marchi discovered two of them 
three or four years ago, very near each other, 
and each having an entrance to one and the 
same cemetery; the buildings are now used as 
stables and hay-houses in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, and probably others might be found 
in the same condition ; for all these churches 
being without the gates were desecrated, and 
in great measure destroyed, by the invasions 
of the Goths, the Lombards, the Saracens, 
and all the other hordes who have ever come 
to harass and to pillage the sacred and eter- 
nal city. 

Having shewn the nothingness, then, of the 
objections urged by Dr. Maitland against the 
assertions of Roman antiquarians concerning 
the high antiquity of the Catacomb chapels, 
we are authorised in concluding that those 
assertions are strictly just; they correspond 
with the antecedent probability of the matter ; 
they are confirmed by the testimony of his- 
tury; and the internal evidence afforded by 
the chapels themselves, not only does not in 
any way contradict them, it even puts them 
beyond a doubt. Indeed, an unprejudiced 
person would scarcely require any other proof 
of their high antiquity, than would be af- 
forded him by comparing them with the se- 
pulchral chamber of the Nasones, already al- 
luded to; the resemblance between them, not 
only in the general arrangement of the whole, 
and in the mode of dividing the spaces on the 
roof to be covered with paintings, but even in 
many of the decorations themselves, is so ex- 
ceedingly close, that he would not fail to pro- 
nounce them contemporaneous. N,. 
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A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
[Continued from page 188.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The meditations of Rachel Meadows. Clerical letters to 
friends at home. Mr. Player's opinions on nuns, Ra- 
chel Meadows and Mr. Villars. 

Ler us now turn to another arrival in Rome. 

Sir James and Lady Harris and their party 

had arrived ; and had taken, for a week, a suite 

of rooms in one of the first hotels, intending to 
remain there during their whole sojourn, if, 
on this trial, they found it agreeable to them. 

This secret intention made Lady Harris more 

than usually particular and inquiring. There 

was a manner of examination about all her 
doings, and she was a little inquisitive about 
the doings of other people; “ascertaining how 
things would suit them,” she said to Sir James ; 
and the prosecution of this interesting inves- 
tigation, and the certainties and probabilities 
arising from it, a little increased the habitual 








contraction of her brow, strengthened the com- 
pression of her lips, and added to the quickness 
of her eagle glance. ‘Thus watchful, and alive 
to all belonging to the hotel, Lady Harris oc- 
cupied her place in a lofty and gaily decorated 
drawing-room, Sir James being intent on his 
newspapers, there being a large amount of 
back-work to get through in their regard, and 
William lounging on a sofa, holding a book as 
an excuse for that sort of idleness of thought, 
in which he loved to indulge. 

Two sleeping-apartments communicating 
with each other had been appropriated to 
Jane Wentworth and Rachel Meadows; and 
in the inner room sat the Jatter lady, one lovely 
evening, watching the dying day, and feeling 
that the range of earth and sky, seen from the 
window through which she gazed, reminded her 
of another scene, and brought back the sensa- 
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tions of a time, not very remote if calculated 
by months and years, but measured by changes 
and events, how long—how very long ago! 
The other and opposite window of the room 
looked into the quadrangle formed by the three 
sides of the building, and the low offices and 
high arched gateway, which filled up the side 
ranging with the street. Rachel sat with her 
back to this window, and gazed on the land- 
scape opened by the other. Her countenance 
was peculiar, almost sorrowful; and in the 
fixed, half-closed eye there was an expression of 
an absorption of mind, not strictly in thought 
or in meditation, but as if fixed upon some in- 
teresting picture. It was not the future—no 
ramblings of imagination over the unturned 
pages of life—that occupied her thus; but it 
was the past that was before her, and the scenes 
with which she had been familiar before sought 
by Lady Harris. The scenes of her childhood, 
and of those first visitings of what she considered 
as in some sort inspiration,—these had risen in 
her mind, and, for the time, had shut out the 
present. Again she saw the humble cottage 
where she had first drawn breath, and the flocks 
she had watched by her father’s side till old 
enough herself to take them daily to the 
mountain stream. Again she saw the shadows 
chasing each other on that far-spread scene of 
rough granite and soft turf. The scent of the 
wild thyme that her foot had crushed, and the 
delicate fragrance of the pink and purple heath, 
seemed to rise around her; and the splashing 
stream was there threading its hasty course, 
and throwing up white spray when impeded 
by the sparkling rocks, 

All was there—present to her imagination ; 
all—but most vividly that dashing torrent, so 
bright and impetuous, so like a living thing 
in its gay life of turbulence and noise. And 
again she heard its wild music and the lan- 
guage it had seemed to utter; again she heard 
its voice of welcome, and its notes of chal- 
lenge, which she had so often answered with 
a wild glad ery of eestacy and love. It was 
solitude, but freedom; and there among her 
flocks she had sat, like the mistress of all around. 
Standing by the stream, and joining her voice 
with the music of its waters, she would repeat the 
hymns which her poor parents had taught her, 
and, full of such excitement as this practice 
fostered, she would go on, in words of her 
own, to pray and exhort, and to describe 
what she had heard and read; and, delighted 
with her powers, and tempted by the scene 
and its solitude, she had often climbed among 
the granite piles, and to where the sound of 
the rivulet was loudest among the rocks; and 
there, with all the freedom of childish action, 
and the enthusiasm of a youthful orator, had 
poured forth the treasures of her memory and 
the riches of her imagination, till, frightened 
at herself, she had suddenly dropped into si- 
lence, and quickly collecting her little flock, 
had turned towards her home. 





Then came the first consciousness of attract- 
ing observation and wonder, and even respect ; 
and the thought, repelled at first, afterwards 
at times indulged, and at last grasped with 
eestacy, that she was different from others ; 
that Almighty God had marked her, separated 
her, and placed her in a position of more im- 
mediate intelligence with Himself. Then the 
enthusiasm, the almost agony of her childish 
prayers; her intense desire of dedication to 
His service, and her first early attempts of 
that nature. 

Among the rocks was her schoolroom, and 
the children of the neighbouring poor flocked 
to her teaching. How she laboured, and how 
she loved! Her fame spread far; and almost 
before she had ceased to be a child, she had 
been sent for to the dying, and had directed 
the last thoughts of life. She knew little of 
sects or churches. Her own abode was far 
from what was called the parish-church, and 
when Rachel entered it, following her father’s 
coffin, it was for the first time in her life. 

The words of the service; the white-robed 
minister, bareheaded, meeting the corpse; the 
sight of the building which threw up high its 
pointed arches,—for that wild parish and scat- 
tered population possessed a church of size 
and ancient beauty seldom seen,—touched on 
Rachel’s heart with a sense of beauty never 
felt before; and in the innocence of an un- 
taught mind, she had prayed to be made like 
to them who had reared that edifice, not only 
for the wants of the people, but for the glory 
of God. 

Rachel returned to her home, but her heart 
was with that far-off church. She had seldom, 
and now she never, entered a Dissenters’ meet- 
ing-house. Still, when alone, or with only a 
few children about her, she would pour forth 
her eloquence on the open heath; but in no 
house could the God of her imagination dwell, 
other than she had seen. In this situation 
Lady Harris found her, and engaged with her 
to come to New Park on her mother’s death. 
This was done; and under Lady Harris’s con- 
duct she became what we have shewn. Ra- 
chel’s mind, on the evening we have been 
speaking of, rested as a last point on that mo- 
ther’s death, and on her own departure from 
what—she could not help feeling—was the 
only home she had ever known. 

Thrown across a chair by her side was the 
mourning apparel she had worn for her mo- 
ther. Rachel never parted from it. This dress 
had been preserved from a feeling not alto- 
gether romantic; she thought that it might 
serve to keep her humble. As she looked on 
it she smiled. The coarse black garment con- 
trasted strangely with the rich dress she at 
that moment wore ; for Lady Harris always 
insisted on her being dressed precisely like 
Jane Wentworth, and the friends themselves 
were pleased that it should be so. How vividly 
Rachel recollected how she had looked, and 
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even felt, in her cottager’s dress; the feelings 
had changed but little; but she glanced at her- 
self in the high mirror—it gave back more of 
loveliness than she knew of—and felt that so 
comparatively luxurious a creature was, un- 
happily, capable of trials, and exposed to re- 
verses, from which, in an humble lot, she had 
once been free. 

But Rachel’s reverie was interrupted. A 
strain of music made her start; the most 
touching of all music—the human voice. She 
stood and listened almost breathless with the 
surprise, and as one charmed by the full tor- 
rent of song, which seemed to rise from the 
quadrangle, and penetrated into the room. It 
was a single female voice, so powerful, so clear 
and sweet, so flexible, so true, that Rachel 
thought she had never heard such enchanting 
strains before. She stood still, listening. The 
sounds grew more and more surprising. The 
melody was tender, and rather slow in measure, 
and now and then it swelled, as it seemed, in 
such pathetic appeal to human sympathies, 
that tears rushed to Rachel’s eyes, and from 
the song her thoughts flew to the singer, and 
she wondered who it might be, and felt an 
irresistible sentiment of interest spring up in 
her heart towards her. 

Presently Lady Harris's voice was heard out- 
side the bedroom-door. 

“This is really too bad! Some wretched 
creature, no doubt! A most disgraceful kind 
of intrusion, and not to be submitted to for a 
moment! Reeves, oblige me by going down 
stairs, and seeing that she is sent off. imme- 
diately.” 

Still Rachel stood in her listening attitude, 
and still the clear fine notes rose high and sweet, 
and were sustained, or died plaintively away, 
in a manner that shewed no inconsiderable 
knowledge of the art. In a minute more there 
was an abrupt cessation, and Rachel sprung 
to the window. A miserably clad woman, so 
wrapped around with a faded tattered shawl, 
as to prevent all judgment of her age or figure, 
was crossing the quadrangle, and Reeves was 
looking after her, with a face the expression 
on which told very plainly that he had treated 
her with little kindness or compassion. Some- 
thing was said at that moment, Rachel did not 
hear what it was; but she saw his counte- 
nance, and shuddered. The poor woman turned 
round for an instant, and her face was visible, 
with the lofty expression of conscious virtue that 
dwelt there; with it mingled a shade of in- 
dignant pity. A servant maid opened a win- 
dow on the opposite side, and beckoned the 
singer to stop. She did so; and almost at 
the same moment a gentleman, evidently En- 
glish, of about forty years of age, entered the 
court rapidly from the house. He addressed 


some angry words to Reeves, who justified 
himself as well as he was able, and then re- 
tired. The gentleman spoke to the woman; 
and Rachel saw her fine face lighted up by a 
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grateful smile. It seemed that money was 
given to her, and that she received it with 
humiliation, yet took it thankfully; and then 
said something, to which the gentleman, re- 
turning to the house, replied in English. 

“ No, no, no more ; since you are subjected 
to rudeness for it. She would not wish it for 
a moment. But come and see us to-morrow 
before we go. Be here at ten o'clock.” 

Rachel left the window, and stood for a mo- 
ment motionless. Something within her was 
saying, “ English, like yourself; how friend- 
less, how exposed to sorrow! Surely that 
tutored voice spoke of a very different life.” 
“ Had she been, like herself, adopted, and 
made susceptible of misery, and then been lett 
to her fate ?” was the next thought that asked 
an answer; and tears, which she could not 
repress—tears which she scarcely knew of — 
started, and coursed down her cheek, and were 
a kind relief to the paralysing thoughts that 
were passing through her mind. 

In another minute Jane Wentworth’s voice 
was heard. She was outside the door of the 
room, and speaking to her aunt. 

“ It was certainly not the manner in which 
any wishes of yours ought to have been con- 
veyed, judging from the offence the circum- 
stance has given our hostess. ‘The poor crea- 
ture is all that is excellent, and is entitled to 
our sympathy. She comes here of an evening 
to please a poor sick lady, who goes to Naples 
to-morrow for a more equal temperature than 
that of this place. They are people of con- 
sequence ; and if you trust your messages to 
Mr. Reeves, he should at least learn to deliver 
them as becomes your servant.” 

Rachel heard every word, and, indignantly 
as they were uttered, they seemed each one to 
fall upon her brain like drops of ice. ‘Then 
Reeves’s voice was heard, but in too low a tone 
to enable her to distinguish what he said; be- 
sides which, Jane seemed to have interrupted 
him; for Rachel heard her say, “Z have no 
right to your explanations. ‘They are due to 
Lady Harris, | imagine ;” and then Jane en- 
tered the outer bedroom, and more was 
heard. Still Rachel stood just where she had 
placed herself when she had first turned aside 
from the window; and now that all was silent, 
she dropped her head upon her hands, and her 
forehead reddened, and her veins swelled, and 
her bosom heaved heavily, and she almost 
gasped for breath. The agitation continued 
but a minute ; and when she dropped her 
hands. she raised her face, on which the tears 
still stood, and looked up with a countenance 
so full of trust, and hope, and love, that, as she 
stood, with her head thrown back, her eyes up- 
lifted, and her mouth apart with an expression 
that seemed to smile at the recent agitation, 
there could not have been a doubt on any 
one’s mind who had beheld her, of the sin- 
cerity and devotion of her heart. And there 


no 


was a beholder. Jane Wentworth stood in the 
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doorway. “Dear enthusiast!” she said with 
an affectionate smile. 

Rachel’s lips were moving; she turned her 
face towards Jane with a look of the tenderest 
confidence, and made no other answer but by 
continuing, in just audible accents, the words 
of comfort on her lips: “I will deliver him; I 
will protect him, because he has known my 
name.” 

We have never described Rachel's appearance. 
At no time was it such as is easy to convey 
to a reader's eye, and never more difficult than 
at this moment. She was rather shorter than 
the common height, and had a more fully de- 
veloped form than is usual at twenty years of 
age; but her figure was very beautiful. Her 
head was small; her complexion browned 
with early exposure to the air and sun; and 
this hue of the face and neck made the full, 
clear, bright blue eye, which usually belongs 
to the fairest skin, look strange, and height- 
ened the remarkable expression that dwelt in 
it. Her features were regular and delicately 
formed; her face rather round; and her dark 
chestnut hair, which was extremely thick and 
long, was parted on her forehead, and be- 
ing drawn loosely aside, mingled its glossy 
length and fulness with the thick bright braids 
at the back, which were wound round and 
round, till they formed almost too large and 
heavy an adornment for so small a head and 
so girl-like a face. The rich rosy hue of health 
was on her cheek, yet not steadily stationed 
there, but ever changing as the mind received 
impressions, orthe vivid feelings were awakened ; 
glowing, deepening, fading, or almost gone, as 
things affected her. One moment mounting 
to the forehead, making the clear eye sparkle ; 
and the next moment all departed, leaving the 
whole countenance cold and statue-like. But 
with this there was no corresponding play of fea- 
tures ; about them almost always hung a natural 
or acquired restraint. Nay, seldom were the 
full rosy lips of that small and perfectly formed 
mouth opened in a real smile of girlish glad- 
ness, except when she looked on Jane Went- 
worth; and then, as when Jane now stood and 
called her a “ dear enthusiast,” over the whole 
face would glow an almost unearthly gladness. 
As she concluded the sentence of the Psalmist, 
she advanced to Jane, and gave her her hand, 
aud drew her towards her, and laid her head 
upon her shoulder: * You don’t know what 
strength my thoughts assume when they are 
fixed on you, Jane.” 

“ But they were not fixed on me just now?” 

* No.” 

* On yourself?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Look at me, Rachel—are you happy ?” 

* Those who desire any thing, as I desire to 
be useful to my fellow-creatures and serviceable 
to my God, are never quite happy, unless they 
are fully satisfied.” 

* Do you ever expect to be satisfied ?” 





“ See how much the Lord has done!” an- 
swered Rachel, holding the rich dress she wore 
so as to touch the coarse garment we have 
mentioned. “ There has been opportunity and 
power more than I could have dared to ask. 
He can do yet more.” 

* And has there been success ?” 

“ Suecess, success! yes. I will not, I must 
not doubt it. The grace granted to prayers, 
even to my prayers, is saving. You can never 
fall away from grace.” 

There was a painful look on JJane’s face. 
“ Well, well, come with me now. Lady Harris 
wants you.” They left the room together. 





The time had arrived when all our friends 
were in some measure accustomed to the won- 
ders of Rome. They had attained to that first 
acquaintance with things which leaves the 
mind at leisure to pursue objects of interest, 
taste, and feeling with greater quietness, but 
no less ardour; and they had written to their 
friends in England, and felt all the joyful 
reality that is felt when one records that on 
such a day, in such a year, the writer was in 
Rome. Mr. Humlove felt this very much, and 
so expressed himself, at the commencement of 
his epistle to his “Dear sister in Gospel bonds.” 

“ Here I am,” he began, “ where Paul was be- 
fore me, ministered unto also by the faithful 
among whom, dear sister, most conspicuously 
stands yourself. Here lam, onthe ground where 
ancient paganism and modern idolatry meet, 
giving forth my testimony against the great 
apostacy.in the midst of which I stand. Last 
Sabbath, you will be moved to hear, I accepted 
an invitation from the good shepherd, of the 
small Protestant flock in this wilderness, to give 
the word in season to those within his fold. To 
my great joy I found the favoured spot to be 
an upper room, in the spirit of persecution 
thrust beyond the gates. It was a season of 
great refreshment to the spirit, and it was well 
that the gift equalled the emergency. I thought 
of Paul pleading before Festus and appeal- 
ing unto Cesar, and in the not inapt compari- 
son of those circumstances with my own, I felt 
extraordinary strength, and with great power 
addressed myself to a very genteel congrega- 
tion. My son, whose youth may excuse his 
interest in such things, informed me that he 
counted eighteen carriages at the door of our 
Salem. I was happy to find that many at- 
tended diligently to my discourse. 1 chose 
for my text.........a favourite subject of 
yours; and improved it as we did on the last 
evening we met together at your truly Chris- 
tian table. Thus dol remember Sumplebury, 
and sing her songs in a strange land. 

“ But here, as in our own country, there are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, worrying the flock, 
and leading the tender lambs astray. With 
one such we travelled here; and I cannot but 
fear that one poor thing is well nigh within 
his jaws. I was thankful to observe him 
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among my congregation, and I took occa- 
sion, in consequence, to draw a strong con- 
trast between the forms and ceremonies of 
the religion of this city, and the primitive 
simplicity of the faith I was myself advocat- 
ing. Of this I am in hopes I may hear some- 
thing from himself, he having given me one 
or two opportunities of sounding that truth 
in his ears, in which he is so terribly deficient. 
Iam on intimate terms with a lady of high 
quality who is a Papist. As the acquaintance 
of her Grace the Duchess was thrown in my 
way by what some would call chance, I have 
rather encouraged it, not knowing what Provi- 
dence might mean. Of the multitudinous mi- 
series of this faith-encumbering place we had 
heard much, but the half had not been told us. 
The poor are in a miserable and destitute state, 
and all deeply demoralised. The town swarms 
with wretched creatures, so ignorant as not to 
know the nature or intention of my gift, when 
I presented some of those tracts, written in 
their own language, with which your generous 
love provided me.” 

- This rather long extract from Mr. Hum- 
love’s first letter is sufficient to shew what his 
sentiments were of Rome. The following, from 
Player to his brother-in-law, will shew some of 
a different character : 

“Rome! the word produces such a host of 
mingled sentiments, all rushing tumultuously 
into the mind, that, having written it, one feels 
that for the present one can write no more; 
and many; like myself, no doubt" have written 
that word, and laid down their pens, and gazed 
upon it long and thoughtfully, before they 
could go on, even though the friends on whom 
their thoughts ought next to turn were dear 
to their hearts as you are to mine. Rome! 
again and again I could write it, as again and 
again I speak it, as though only itself could de- 
scribe itself, and as if the sentiments it awakens 
could never be fully expressed. 

“Q Christian Rome, how sad a snare are 
you to simple souls, making their hard pilgri- 
mage with trembling steps and timid hearts ! 
Contradictory Rome! so right and yet so 
wrong : the possessor of all that the heart can 
desire, the offerer of more than the soul dare 
accept. Rome! who opens her arms wide, 
and so loudly cries ‘ Come!’ but imposes con- 
ditions which keep those far off who other- 
wise would nestle closest to her breast. To 
feel this, and live among it, is a sore trial; but 
for the renovation of our own Church, it is well 
that we should endure it, that we may here 
glean, among the tares, some of those rich 
grains which shall replace those which the 
spoiler’s hand has snatched from our ill-pro- 
tected garner. 

“I wrote so far an hour ago. Since then I 
have been so employed as to withdraw my mind 
from thoughts which must be familiar enough 
to you, and which I need not pursue. I will 
speak about my journey and about myself as one 





can only do to so true a friend. The journey 
was a very pleasant one. There was a delightful 
Duchess, a Catholic of course, but a charming 
person, who did not annoy one in the least. I 
believe that we should have got on very well to- 
gether, but ill-luck brought among us a certain 
Rev. Jonathan Humlove, whom I actually ima- 
gined at first to be a dissenting preacher, so you 
may guess his sort. It was thoroughly annoy- 
ing, 1 don’t think the good Duchess yet un- 
derstands the mystery of he and I being in the 
same position in life, and of utterly opposite 
principles. There is, however, a simplicity in 
the egotistical folly of this man, and a fresh- 
ness in his vigorous use of all those anti- 
quated ideas which have been a thousand times 
answered, that one cannot help forgiving him, 
and wishing that in his earlier days he had had 
a better chance of becoming something more 
right and reasonable. 

“Once in particular he was the means of 
my being made extremely uncomfortable. The 
way was this. I had a great disinclination to 
go to the ‘ Protestant’ place of worship here, 
but I found that my absence would be likely 
to give scandal to well-meaning people ; and so 
—as really our Bishop of Gibraltar does con- 
sider his jurisdiction to extend over Rome, 
and came here, and recognised this church, 
having, as I have been told, a procession, and 
a cross borne before him—lI thought that I 
had better appear there. Well, Humlove 
preached, and ranker heresy never dropped 
from man’s lips. Imagine my distress. 1 do 
not think that I ever can risk being so tried 
again. Had it not been for this episcopal re- 
cognition I should not have gone; but some of 
us whe are here have doubts of the Bishop's 


jurisdiction, and so I shall now go regularly to 


Mass. Wherever we go our difficulties fol- 
low us. 

“But not to be despairing, I must go on to 
tell you that I like much that I have seen ex- 
tremely. Here we have the spectacle of per- 
sons of the highest rank visiting the sick, and 
belonging to fraternities for burying the dead. 
The noble Roman ladies, properly attended, 
and under the humble disguise of a sort of re- 
ligious habit assumed for the occasion, go 
among the sick and the poor daily. The exist- 
ence of such a state of things is a homily on 
the fruits of the faith, when the faith is rightly 
received, O England, to how much may we 
not look forward for you! There are quan- 
tities of beggars here. In this place charity 
never grows cold, so there are plenty of givers. 
Under certain circumstances begging becomes 
a man’s lawful calling. It is his means of sub- 
sistence, and not a precarious means. In this 
delicious climate, household wants are few. 
Beggars may be said to live on the steps en- 
tering the churches, a living proof of the 
charity of those who enter there. The con- 
vents give food daily ; the church is their 
shelter ; the sun their warmth ; alms are their 
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means of further support; the open doors of , 


hospitals receive them in sickness; and at 
their death they are buried by pious confra- 
ternities. Long experience has taught them 
the certainty of these things; their hearts are 
full of thankfulness; they really have no cares ; 
and Roman beggars are neither unhappy nor 
degraded. Perhaps this produces, especially 
in a people naturally thoughtless and idle, an 
excess of pauperism. But is it not an error 
on the right side ? 

“ As there is no dreadful want in Rome, nei- 
ther is there any real ignorance, or any of that 
systematic depravity which exists so painfully 
in England. The poor here know enough to 
take them to heaven. There is a practical 
religion about them, which shews itself in 
many charming ways. ‘Thus, when you give 
a man a grosso, he immediately recites the 
Magnificat, or gives a return of prayers to our 
Blessed Lady in your behalf. In Rome, on 
every side, things are occurring to shew you 
that the people could not live without their 
religion: and while in England the mass of 
the poor are irreligious, here it is the con- 
trary, and the irreligious are among the ex- 
ceptions. Do not tremble, dear friend. I am 
not growing blind to those evils which keep 
the Anglican and the Roman Church apart. 
I only see in all this, that the development of 
a Church is the development of a home; that 
it possesses itself of the heart; and that amid 
nationalities which we dislike, habits which we 
deplore, and superstitions which we condemn, 
we can yet see and love, and desire to possess, 
that motherly influence which can nowhere be 
more visible than here. 

“ But, like a true friend, I fancy L-hear you 
say, ‘All very true; but tell me something 
about yourself!’ About myself, therefore, I 
will write. In visiting the holy places I keep 
the question of my vocation in mind. Some- 
thing I am sure will occur, and occur here, to 
confirm me in a choice of life; and this posi- 
tion of faithful expectation I am at present 
enabled unwaveringly to hold.”’ 

And so Player bid his friend farewell, and 
despatched his first letter from Rome. And 
thus, in examining the most generally interest- 
ing sights, and in correspondence, our friends 
were spending their early days in the Holy City. 





The guests were assembling in Lady Emily’s 
drawing-room, where the travelling companions 
were one day invited to assemble. 

“There is Lady Harris; quite a large party 
of them,” said Mr. Villars. And Lady Harris 
indeed appeared, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, and followed by Jane Wentworth and 
William, and Reeves and Rachel Meadows. 
‘“ Audacious woman!” continued Mr. Villars, 
on seeing Reeves, “to carry her people about 
with her in this way. Shall you speak to them 
Kate 7” 

“Do you mean to couple Rachel with Mr. 





Reeves in that word them?” asked Kate, smil- 
ing. “Do you know that I like Rachel very 
much? I shall introduce her to you. She is 
the most delightful enthusiast you ever saw.’’ 
So saying, Katherine moved away to meet 
Lady Harris. 

There was even a more than common firm- 
ness in Lady Harris’s tread as she advanced 
into the room, and a look of almost defiance 
on her brow. She spoke proudly to Lady 
Emily; and introduced Reeves with no other 
remark than “Our friend, and Sir James's 
secretary.” Jane Wentworth had left her 
cousin's arm immediately on entering the 
room; and the moment that Rachel was re- 
leased from Reeves, for the purpose of this 
introduction, she drew her arm within her own, 
and led her forward to meet Kate. William 
Harris followed them, and on each counte- 
nance a tale of feeling was impressed. Jane 
Wentworth’s haughty air changed the usually 
sparkling expression of her face to one of open 
scorn; William looked anxious—amiably anxi- 
ous—as if he wished to repair some past an- 
noyance; and Rachel’s cheek wore a steadier 
flush, as though some recent emotion of shame 
had fixed its record there. 

“She is a sort of New Park nun,” said Ar- 
thur Staurton to his uncle, giving a glance 
towards Player. Player had begun to look a 
little interested ; but Mr. Villars gave him no 
time to speak. 

“ Nun, sir!” he exclaimed, turning almost 
angrily to his nephew. “No more of a nun 
than lam. It is an aggravated case—it is an 
abominable business—it is the worst of schism. 
I hope the girl will run away with the foot- 
man. I will make a clean conscience, when I 
have the opportunity, to that silly good-natured 
Sir James. But that woman, sir, she is her 
own master; and if she choose to have the 
daughter of a cowherd as domestic chaplain, 
no one will prevent her. Her house is her 
church, and herself is her bishop.” 

“ It is a strong instance of the necessity that 
exists for power existing somewhere,’ said 
Player gravely ;—“ existing where all can see 
and submit to it, and receive it as from God. 
There are some spirits, like Lady Harris’s never 
to be governed or guided by any power short 
of the power of the Church.” 

“ Rachel Meadows is more interesting than 
Lady Harris,” said Katherine, who had joined 
them: “I should like you to know her, Mr. 
Villars.” 

“ Interesting !”” repeated Mr. Villars. “ Does 
she follow her course for any thing but profit?” 

“ There is nothing mercenary about her,” 
exclaimed Katherine eagerly; “I know her 
very well. Rachel thinks,” continued Kathe- 
rine, placing her hand on Mr. Villars’ arm, to 
implore his patience,—“ Rachel thinks that she 
has received a call from God, to assist in the 
work of Christianising the many —and how 
many they are! — who are lost in ignorance. 
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Now, my dear sir, allowing that she is in a 
wrong course now, I really do think it a great 
pity that no right course of usefulness could be 
found for the development of her talents.” 

Mr. Villars’ only reply was to repeat Kathe- 
rine’s expression, “a call,” with a manner, and 

in a tone, of the most profound contempt. But 
Kate was very earnest, and would not be dis- 
couraged. 

“ Yes, Mr. Villars, she really thinks so; and 
I believe that some very thoughtless, and per- 
haps wicked people, have repented through 
her means.” 

Mr. Villars started farther from Katherine’s 
side, and turned his face upon her with a very 
comic look of mock gravity and horror. “ You 
believe!” he said. 

“I won’t have you laugh,” she answered. 
“But is it not an unamiable thing for the 
Church to bid her cease this course, and be 
in future dumb and useless, if she cannot sug- 
gest, and supply her with, some other course °”’ 

“Admirably put, Miss Westerton,” exclaimed 
Player. 

“Kate, my child,” said Mr. Villars, “ obe- 
dlience is better than sacrifice. There were a 
great many holy women in the Apostles’ days, 
but I never heard that they expounded.’’ 

“But did they not do something else, sir? 
Something more than we can do—knit stock- 
ings, make poor people’s clothes, and carry 
food to the sick in our walks.” 

“Thank you, Miss Westerton,” said Player. 
“There will one day be a proper field for the 
trial of sincerity, and the development of high 
and holy desires, when, by God's blessing, we 
get back our monastic institutions.”’ 

Major Carminowe and Lady Emily, who were 
within hearing, looked at each other, and 
smiled. They had seen Player almost daily 
since their journey together, and almost daily 
had had controversies on the religious ques- 
tions upon which they were opposed. Kathe- 
rine had sat by and heard; and on the prac- 
tical questions of benefiting the poor she had 
thought and felt enough to love to hear Player 
paint the thing that ought to be, and boldly 
prophesy that it was close at hand. 

“ Surely,” said Player, “if we had monks 
and nuns, we should not have any of those 
troubles which I have been discussing with 
you. Our nuns would have all the advan- 
tages supposed to be possessed by Miss Mea- 
dows.” 

“And the patronage and support of holy 
mother Church would be more sure and whole- 
some than that of an audacious Lady Harris,” 
said Mr. Villars. 

*“Where are those,” asked Major Carmi- 
nowe, “who are fitted to be the monks and 
nuns? ‘The love of such institutions, the ac- 
knowledgment of their utility, the desire to 
have them, do not constitute the temper and 
disposition ofa nun. There may be many who 
would erect and endow buildings; but they 
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are in no sense suited to be a part of their liv- 
ing furniture. The nun, Kate,” continued 
Major Carminowe, “represents a spirit which 
thirsts for that renunciation of self, that whole 
offering of the powers of mind and body, which, 
at least to one of your sex, the convent alone 
can rightly afford.” 

“ Yes,” said Player, looking very much de- 
lighted, “yes, my dear sir; and it cannot be 
denied that such spirits are true Christian fruits. 
Such were the first fruits of Christianity; such 
was the ‘ Lord, we have left all, and followed 
thee ;’ such will be its fruits unto the end.” 

Major Carminowe laid his hand on Player's 
shoulder, and stopped him. “ Kecollect all 
we have said to you. When we speak thus, 
we speak of ourselves.” 

“Ah, we disagree!” said Player; “but I 
do not wonder at it.” 

At this moment, a movement in the room 
brought Lady Harris's party nearer to our 
friends; and Katherine introduced Rachel to 
Mr. Villars. Reeves had found out Mr. Hum- 
love, and was at some distance, by his side, and 
conversation was soon proceeding in avery lively 
way. Katherine, however, found a moment, 
before the subject which had just been dis- 
cussing was for the time forgotten, to say to 
Player, “ If conventual institutions almost ne- 
cessarily belong to a true Church, why have 
we not got them ?” 

** Because our Church is like one rising from 
a sick bed. So severe has been the attack of 
her enemy, and so unfortunate her treatment 
of herself, that she has necessarily taken long 
to recover. The sense and knowledge of weak- 
ness is one of the best symptoms of returning 
health. Very soon there will arise more of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. The necessity is already 
felt; the acknowledgment only precedes the 
remedy.” 

It was not till the evening was almost over, 
that Mr. Villars discovered that he had both 
inclination and opportunity to talk to Rachel 
Meadows; and, as Kate had promised, he felt 
pleased and interested, and not a little sur- 
prised. She was just the character to occupy 
the thoughts of a speculative person ; and he 
therefore engaged himself to spend an evening 
with Lady Harris, with much more pleasure 
than would have been the case if no such 
object had possessed his mind. 

Lady Harris asked other friends to her house, 
and Mr. Villars saw her making her progress 
through the room on that business ; but he was 
not interested —his mind was too much occu- 
pied with his new acquaintance. Lady Harris 
had been introduced to Mr. Humlove, and had 
heard of his making his earlier acquaintance 
with Reeves, It is unnecessary to say, that 
he enjoyed an immediate exhibition of her fa- 
vour. 

Before the end of the evening, Mr. Villars 
was again by Rachel Meadows; and, sitting 
down beside her, he said, “ You allowed me 
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to speak unreservedly to you just now; may I 
go on in the same strain ?” 

She raised her head, and gave him one of 
those child-like looks which was the natural 
expression of her countenance, and, speaking 
very low, said, “Sweet is the reproof of a friend ; 
but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 

“ Then, as a friend, let me say, that you 
are transgressing the rule of St. Paul, who did 
not allow women to teach and preach as you 
do.” 

“ There is a point, doubtless,” replied Ra- 
chel, “ beyond which we ought not to go. We 
ought not to aspire to the administration of the 
sacraments, for instance.” 

Mr. Villars involuntarily shuddered ; but his 
unconscious companion, bending her head, and 
fixing her eyes upon the ground, as she usually 
did when her interest was excited, went on in 
a low impassioned voice : 

“Can you believe that Almighty God could 
permit creatures, redeemed creatures, to live 
in this world, and circumscribe their powers of 
serving Him? Can you believe that He fills 
their minds with desires to devote their whole 
energies to his service, and then gives them 
no field in which to exercise their spiritual 
wishes? Or do you deny that such desires are 
ever given to women? do you believe that to 
your sex alone is given the missionary’s spirit 
and the martyr’s zeal ?” 

Rachel paused; but Mr. Villars did not an- 
swer her. She did not now look up to him 
with that bright innocent glance; she seemed 
scarcely to know of his presence, but to be 
answering the questions which her own spirit 
supplied ; and still she spoke in a low voice, 
and only the quick shadows of the silvery white 
dress she wore told of the emotion which made 
her heart throb and her bosom heave. 

“Is such your belief?” she went on; “is it 
man only who is called to a life of active ser- 
vice in the cause of truth? Or do you believe 
that the fire of the Spirit descends, and warms 
the hearts of individuals of either sex, and that 
that which it is virtuous in man to cultivate 
and exercise, it is virtuous in woman to con- 
ceal, smother, and repress? Is man alone to 
put his treasure out to usury; and is woman 
exempt from the sentence against him who 
wrapped his talent in a napkin, and returned 
unto his Lord that only which he had re- 
ceived ?” 

* Excuse me,” said Mr. Villars; “I was 
meaning that women mistook their duties. I 
was not inculcating sloth.” 

““Women may, and doubtless do, too often, 
mistake their duties,” replied Rachel; “ but 
we were considering the possibility of extra- 
ordinary cases, in which talents beyond those 
necessary for the common duties of lite are 
bestowed. Such are spiritual desires, which 
soar towards great self-denial and extreme acts 
of love. Where these are given, are they to 


be repressed, or are they to be exercised ?” 





Mr. Villars replied in the words of his fa- 
vourite poet: 


“ Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For simple man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.” 


“The poet sings sweetly to my ear, but not 
soundly to my heart, in the sense in which you 
apply his words,” replied Rachel. “ But I be- 
lieve that he speaks of common cases; and I 
was saying, that there is bestowed sometimes 
on God’s people emotions of heart and powers 
of mind—call them talents—which are far be- 
yond what is needful for that “daily round, 
and trivial task,” which belongs to the common 
circumstances of life. And such souls are 
called out from among their people, as David 
was chosen from among his brethren, to fill 
some higher place in the kingdom of God's 
providence. Repressing such powers and emo- 
tions would not be self-denial, but unfaithful- 
ness,” 

“May I ask if you speak of yourself?” 

“I do; I speak of my own heart, my own 
feelings, and my own circumstances. ‘There 
lies my knowledge of human nature; I have 
nothing else to argue from.” 

“ Still, I think the same,” persevered Mr. 
Villars; “I think you have chosen a wrong 
field for your labours.” 

“Name another,” said Rachel; and she 
raised her face to his with an expression so 
searching, and yet so sweetly triumphant, that 
Mr. Villars felt conquered against his will. 

“Tn the present state of the Church of Eng- 
land,” he replied, “I cannot do so; but we 
hope for better times, and patience and prayer” 
but Rachel interrupted him. 

“ The present state of the Church of Eng- 
land—the hope of better times !” she repeated ; 
“are these arguments for inactivity ?” 

She paused; and then, as Mr, Villars did 
not speak, went on, in a tone of deep feeling : 
“ Am I—for we have n to speak of my- 
self—am I to waste my time for a phantom— 
for a thing that may never be—for a time 
which, at best, is not likely to arrive till I have 
given up my last account of that which has 
been committed to me? Better to have it 
said in that hour, ‘She has done what she 
could,’ than that ‘The hope of better times 
kept the tongue dumb which God had loosed, 
and the eyes closed to which He had given 
sight to see the wants of our miserable peo- 

le.’ ” 
. Rachel ceased, and seemed by a strong effort 
to command herself to silence. The earnest 
desires of her heart were rising to her lips ; 
she longed to pour them forth ; but she looked 
around, and *‘ This is not a place,” she mur- 
mured. 

Mr. Villars liked her the better both for 
her words and for her silence. “Some other 
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time, dear Miss Meadows, some other time 
I should like to hear more from you; let me 
say, that you interest me.” 

Rachel thanked him with a smile. 

And now the guests were dispersing, and 
Kate was bidding Arthur Staurton good night. 
This being done, Arthur was descending the 
stairs, when he heard Newcome speaking in 
low and earnest tones. 

“ Think of what I have been saying to you, 
I beseech you.” 

“T wish I could think,” replied Jane Went- 
worth ; “ but I can only feel.” 

“ All the better; leave thinking to me. 
Jane, dearest Jane, be guided.” 

“Where is Miss Wentworth ?” cried Lady 
Harris from above. 

“ Here, Lady Harris ; Miss Wentworth waits 
for you,” said Newcome. 

Lady Harris appeared, and in a few minutes 
they were gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Anna Tregenna’s veneration for Reeves. The travellers 
in St. Peter's. Perplexities, aspirations, and contro- 
versies. 

Tue sounds of music and mirth rose to an 

apartment fitted up as a lady’s dressing-room, 

where a young girl was arranging various mat- 
ters, apparently for the accommodation of her 
absent mistress. Signor Buffoni’s voice rose 
high, and ringing laughter came with it; and 
then flowed on the softer continuous hum of 
voices in agreeable communings, till again 
music, sometimes gay and sometimes mourn- 
ful, was heard, and the gentle movements of 
the lonely girl ceased for a moment as she 
listened and tried to recognise the strain. 

There are many to whom it would have been 

melancholy to be so near the sounds of fes- 

tivity, and yet so far separated from its enjoy- 
ment; but it was not so to Anna Tregenna. 

There were those in the house with whom it 

was her habit to associate, and with whom she 

might have been that night ; but she preferred 
her mistress’s room, and was glad to make her 
duties an excuse for remaining there. There 
was a gravity about her; but the calm spirit 
that shewed in her eyes, and the placid expres- 
sion that had fixed itself upon her lips, had 
nothing of sorrow in them. She moved about 
with a quiet alacrity, putting every thing into 
the neatest order; then she closed drawers, 
locked wardrobes, stirred the fire into a bril- 
liant glow, drew the curtains close, raised the 
flame of the lamp, and sat down to do some 
needle-work. But still, when she heard the 
mingled sounds rise from the rooms below, 
she raised her head and listened, and always 
that same fixed look was on her face—an ex- 
pression that so little would have heiglitened 
into one of joy, but which now only spoke of 
an interior hope, strong and patient. She could 
not have stayed with her fellow-servants that 
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night, for she was promised to Aim, and he was 
with those many assembled guests, the great 
and honourable of the earth; and for his sake, 
more than for her own, she was alone. Pre- 
sently she heard sounds, as of the guests depart- 
ing. She went out of the room with the light, 
thinking to receive her mistress. She heard 
voices. Lady Harris was speaking. “ Reeves, 
give your arm to Miss Meadows; William, will 
you take care of Jane? now, Sir James, we are 
ready.” 

A quick expression of amusement passed 
over Anna's face. There was something droll 
in her unavoidably hearing this, she thought, 
and Reeves so little suspecting she was near. 
That far-off future was again before her im- 
agination. She would tell him one day, and 
they would laugh over the incident together. 
The next minute Katherine appeared. 

Anna soon began to relieve Kate’s head of 
its ornaments, and to unweave the braided 
hair. Her mistress occupied an easy chair ; 
she drew forth a letter, and laid it on her 
knee, and her clasped hands rested on its open 
page. Something very interesting was absorb- 
ing all her thoughts. Not a word for some 
time was said on either side. At last Kate 
spoke. 

“ How much we all loved Westerton !” 

Oh, yes.” 

“ And yet it has had its troubles.’ 

“ Tt has.” 

“ Anna, there is something in this letter 
about you.” 

“* About me, ma’am !” 

“ It distresses me to say any thing about it 
to you,” said Kate, nervously pushing the hair 
back from her forehead with her hand; “ but 
your grandfather wishes it. It is about Reeves, 
Anna.” And Kate jumped up from the chair, 
and, thrusting it aside, put her hand within 
Anna’s arm, and drew her towards her. “It 
is about Reeves. You know he did not bear 
a very good character once; and we do not 
think that any thing that has occurred about 
him since that time has been particularly to 
his credit. As to the meetings at the Sardis, 
I would not, for the world, say any thing about 
that, for I am sure that you are very sincere; 
but’’—Kate hesitated, for she felt Anna’s arm 
tremble—*“ but your grandfather, Anna, has a 
dread of that man’s influence over you, and he 
has not a good opinion of him, and desires Mr. 
Jarvis to say to me, that as far as possible | 
must, if necessary, prevent your associating 
with him.” 

A sense of unspeakable relief came upon 
Katherine as she concluded what it had cost 
her a great effort to say, for she loved Anna, 
and had never before spoken to her of those 
passages in her life which were connected with 
Reeves; but when she looked at Anna’s face, 
for Anna did not speak, she saw such pain 
there as made her own heart ache. She turned 
the girl’s face towards her, and stooping, kissed 
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her pale cheek fondly. The colour flew back 
at this act of affection, tears sprung to her eyes, 
and her lip quivered; but, by a sudden effort, 
Anna controlled the emotion, and Kate said 
hastily, “ But how foolish Iam! I might have 
saved you this annoyance, and saved myself too. 
Forgive me, Anna. Your grandfather does not 
know what Reeves’s present situation is.’’ 

“ Probably not,” replied Anna, with forced 
composure, “You are very kind, Miss Wes- 
terton ; but you must forgive my saying that 
you judge Reeves yee He to whom all 
hearts are known alone knows what he has 
been to me. It was through him that I was 
changed, that———” 

“ Hush, Anna,” said Kate, softly. 
let us speak of that.” 

“ Oh, Miss Westerton,” exclaimed Anna, 
passionately, “ why not speak of the only thing 
in the world that is worth thinking of?’’ She 
turned away her head for a moment to hide 
the convulsive workings of a countenance that 
betrayed the trial that went on within, and 
then, with sudden composure, continued, “ We 
do love Westerton, Miss Katherine, dearly love 
it; and all in Westerton love you, as they 
loved our late venerable mistress, your mother, 
ma’am ; and we were very happy at Wester- 
ton; but we did not love God, or heaven, as 
well as we loved the Hall, and that dear lady. 
Now, dear Miss Westerton, I love you and my 
grandfather as well as ever; I could not live 
without loving my friends, I think; but at that 
time, of which you do not like to speak, | 
learnt that there was more than this world, 
and something to desire above all that was in 
it, and One to love, and to know, and to serve, 
to whom we owe every thing, and from whom 
we have received every thing ; and I, dear Miss 
Westerton, how much must I not owe Him ? 
I, who have been so tenderly reared, consider- 
ing my station ; I, who have found in you more 
of a friend than a mistress? And yet these 
things are nothing in comparison to that which 
is here,’’ as she pressed her hands on her heav- 
ing neck, “to that immortal soul whose value I 
never felt till then. And now, now that I have 
come to this knowledge, do you think I can 
call that time an evil time in which I learnt 
it, or think any wrong of him by whom this 
knowledge came to me ?”’ 

“ But you could have learnt this in the fold 
in which you had been born, Anna; you had 
been told it before.” 

* The head and the heart are very different,” 
replied Anna. “It is one thing to hear, and 
another to feel. I never felt till then. And I 
don’t know about having been told it before. 
I can hardly explain what 1 mean, but I had 
never been helped on ; I had rather been led 
to feel that I was respectable, and good, and 
that that was enough; and that it was more 
right to stand still than to press forward.” 

*“ And had you felt a desire for religious 
improvement ?” 


“ Don’t 
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But I never 
found that there was any way to satisfy my 
desires; and I was timid, and afraid to draw 
notice upon myself, till he encouraged me, and 
gained me strength.” 

** My dear Anna,” said Katherine, “ we can 


“ Yes, the greatest, often. 


all fulfil our religious desires if we like. I do 
not want to make myself your example; but 
indeed I cannot understand that difficulty.” 

“ Ladies can’t understand it,” said Anna. 
“ You, ma’am, can do something; but every 
body can’t give large sums of money, like you 
and our late dear mistress, or occupy a lead- 
ing place, like Lady Harris, or ¥ 

“Speak of yourself, Anna,” interrupted Ka- 
therine. “ Do you mean to say, that you de- 
sired to press on in a life of increasing holi- 
ness, and that you felt that you could not?” 

“ Just so, ma'am.” 

* And why not ?” 

“ T can’t explain it, ma’am.” 

“ Did you find the difficulty lessen when 
you left the Church ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“ By what means?” 

“Thad more encouragement from my fel- 
lows, ma’am; and there was more of zeal and 
warmth. And we had associations for prayer ; 
and the class-meetings were a great help and 
comfort to us.” 

“ Well, Anna,” said Katherine, as she now 
affectionately dismissed her, “ you know your 
grandfather's wishes, and on that subject we 
need never speak any more.”’ 

The next day, at a rather earlier hour than 
that in fashion for morning calls, Mr. Villars, 
Arthur Staurton, and Player met in Lady 
Emily Carminowe’s sitting-room, All had 
had letters from England. 

Katherine gave a short account of what had 
passed between herself and Anna on the pre- 
vious evening. Player listened with great 
attention. 

“It is very mysterious,” said Kate. “ Those 
who are brought near to temptation fly off 
into forgetfulness of all religion, and the wild- 
est dissipation; and those whose inclinations 
tend towards goodness, fly off into the other 
dissipation of dissent.” 

“The last class, Miss Westerton,” said 
Player, “ when they fall, are generally secking 
some exercise of their desires which the Church 
cannot afford to them at present.” 

** Anna was so gentle and so retiring,” said 
Kate. 

“ She wanted,” said Player, “a closer fold- 
ing, a more direct leading, a more intimate 
spiritual care, than our present circumstances 
afford. She fell through weakness.” 

“ Would not a convent education have 
suited her?” asked Kate, 

“ Precisely what she wanted, I should think.” 

“ And the assistance and strength imparted 
through the sacrament of Penance,’’ suggested 
Major Carminowe, with a smile. 
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Player looked very grave at the smile, and 
said very solemnly, “ Yes; I agree with you.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear friend,” replied 
the Major, with the same smile, “ not to be 
mad is a very serious thing for you.” 

“ T hope that to see clearly and not to dis- 
guise our failings are no proofs of weakness 
of mind, my dear sir. The healthy action of 
our vine is injured by the parasite that saps its 
life. Strong must be the remedies, and deep 
must go the pruning-knife which would effect 
a cure in the case of our Church.” 

“Do you wish to excommunicate the Dis- 
senters ?”” 

“ Not yet. But when the Church can offer 
a closer folding, and a direct and authoritative 
leading, to such timid lambs as Anna Tre- 
genna, and a legitimate field of action to such 
spirits of devotion as Miss Meadows, then she 
may raise her voice of correction against here- 
tical intruders.” 

The subject then dropped, and Player took 
his leave ; and soon the remainder of the party 
were wandering forth, up the Forum, by the 
Arches, and among the ruins of the Palace of 
the Caesars. 

Newcome had been calling on Lady Harris, 
and was now afterwards sauntering down the 
Corso, when he saw Player before him. The 
former was not bearing the interruptions in- 
separable from his walk with his usual equa- 
nimity. The Corso is not a place favourable 
to thought. To be pushed every moment 
from the causeway, sometimes by his own sex, 
and as often by the doors of shops and houses 
opening outward,—to have to descend as often 
in consideration for the gentler sex, or in 
mercy to groups of children playing and gos- 
siping, and not to be easily dispersed,—or in 
charity to some trusting mendicant, whose 
little chafing-dish of charcoal indicated that 
his position was taken up for the day; to be 
subjected to all these interruptions, and then 
to be driven at in the narrow street, and to 
run most imminent risks of being driven over, 
these things were not very agreeable to New- 
come, and were the less easy to bear because 
more serious evils had already that morning 
tried him sorely. He saw Player undergoing 
trials similar to his own, and, envying his pa- 
tience, increased his pace and joined him. 

“ Well, Rome has its imperfections,” said 
Newcome, feeling dreadfully bothered and self- 
sh. 

“ Has it?’’ said Player, in the most artless 
manner imaginable. ‘Then, correcting himself, 
“ Oh, yes, of course it has. Inherent in its 
dogmatical teaching, I fear. As divines and 
scholars, we know this. But, on the surface, 
what can be more delightful? Religion per- 
vading every thing.” 

“ Where are you going?” asked Newcome. 

“ Indeed I don’t know. I have been sitting 
half an hour with our excellent Duchess. I 
will go wherever you like.” 
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* To St. Peter's, then,”’ said Neweome; “ let 
us turn down this way, past the Gesd.”’ 

They walked on rapidly, and soon gained 
the wide area and its noble colonnades. “ The 
best in Rome,” said Newcome, pointing out 
the fountains, throwing up their bright foam 
buoyantly, and falling in glittering spray, with 
sweet untiring music. 

Player acquiesced, and stretching out his 
hand to the obelisk in the centre, sanctified 
by the cross at its summit, he said, “I be- 
lieve that a portion of the true cross is con- 
tained in that obelisk, and that a blessing is 
granted to such as reverently acknowledge it 
when passing by.” 

Newcome’s answer was to take off his hat. 
Player did the same. ‘They walked on, and 
commenced mounting the steps that lead to the 
entrance-door. Several persons were standing 
in the wide corridor, andj among them Mr. 
Humlove and his son. ‘There passed a shade 
of annoyance over Player's face, but it did not 
rest there ; and when the elder Jonathan, with 
a brisk manner, said, “ We were witnesses of 
your devotion, sir, and hope you are the better 
for it,” Player only replied with a quiet “Thank 
you;” and pushing aside the padded leather 
which screened the doorway, he held it a mo- 
ment for Mr. Humlove’s accommodation, and 
passed on into the church. 

It must be confessed that, to such a man as 
Jonathan Humlove, Player was a great pro- 
vocation. All those things which Humlove 
would not have done to save his life—or said 
he would not; for in such circumstances, even 
a Humlove might have played Jesuit, accord- 
ing to the Sumplebury interpretation of the 
term, and made for once “a mental reserva- 
tion,” and felt for once that “the end justified 
the means” —all such things as might in such 
circumstances have required such casuistry, 
but which, in his free and unincumbered state, 
were loathsome and abominable to Mr. Hum- 
love,—those very things did Player do, and 
did them with all his heart. He made a genu- 
flexion; he took the holy water; he signed 
the sacred sign; and he certainly hesitated 
whether he should kiss St. Peter’s toe or 
not. 

“ It is really a difficult question,” said Player, 
in a musing tone, as all the party stood before 
the statue, and saw the passers-by pause, cross 
their breasts, and gently rub their foreheads 
against the foot, and kiss the toe. “It is really 
a difficult question. St, Peter unquestionably 
the chief of the Apostles; the Pope as certainly 
his successor. But the ceremony means more 
than an invocation of the Apostle—in that 
there would be no difficulty: it involves the 
supremacy of the Pope. Well, and he is su- 
preme—unquestionably the first Bishop in the 
world; but then that word supremacy means 
more. No, I cannot, or rather, 1 may not— 
at least not at present— perform that act. | 
owe it to our very peculiar circumstances, in 
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no degree to compromise, or to run the risk of 
compromising, our independence. O inde- 
pendence! holy, happy, national, ancient inde- 
pendence !” Player exclaimed, as loudly as the 
whispered tones suggested by the sacred place 
permitted ; “when shall I see you appreciated, 
approved ? when shall I be able to extend a 
lover’s hand to Rome herself, and voluntarily 
give her a mother’s place? when will she look 
upon England as of the same household as her- 
self, and shew her a mother’s love? Then—” 

Player’s thoughts had gained the mastery 
over the prudence with which he generally 
suppressed them in Mr. Humlove’s presence. 
His face was in a glow of enthusiasm; his 
hands were clasped, his eyes thrown upwards, 
and his lips moved, perhaps in prayer for the 
times he had been imagining ; but no sound 
was heard; and he was only recalled, and very 
suddenly recalled to himself, by Mr. Humlove’s 
sharp interrogatory of: 

“ Well, sir—then—and what then, sir, if you 
please ?”’ 

Player’s thoughts were again on the earth. 
He turned towards Humlove, and said, play- 
fully, “Then, sir, I would kiss the toe of St. 
Peter; and I would place in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral some emblem of our ancient British 
Church, and the Romans should kiss that.” 

Humlove looked confused for a moment, not 
knowing whether Player was in joke or not; 
but having decided that the declaration was in 
its spirit sincere enough, he sighed deeply, and 
began to murmur something about “a running 
after idols,’ and a “ hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt.” 

Player moved towards the altar. He was 
followed by the younger Jonathan, with his 
usual divided look of interest. The boy evi- 
dently liked Player, and was very feelingly 
alive to the agreeable manner Player always 
used to him; but then he had seen his father 


as the oracle of Sumplebury all his life ; and ° 


something there was in his strange face, and 
stranger motions, that told of a new set of 
ideas obtaining influence within. Immediately 
on the halting, irresolute progress of the son 
followed the quick ective step of the father, 
his heels ringing on the stone with a sharp 
sound—an inappropriate waking of the echoes 
within the sacred walls. 

“Can you go down these steps?” asked 
Humlove, shaking the rails which encircle the 
space before the altar, as if to ascertain where 
the door was placed, and looking down within 
the enclosure to where the level of the ancient 
church is visible, and where the relics of the 
Apostles lie. “I say, can you go down here?” 
he said, repeating the operation on the rails, 
and speaking in no very modified tones. The 
quiet kneelers round the holy spot were dis- 
turbed ; some of them looked up; and Player, 
taking Humlove by the arm, gently led him 
aside. “ You can descend to the subterranean 
church by a door and a flight of stairs by that 





pillar,” still leading him away ; “it is a place 
of great interest; I should advise you to go 
some day.” This was said in consequence of 
some unequivocal expressions of contempt hav- 
ing passed across Mr. Humlove’s face, “I 
should really advise you to go; the age of the 
thing would interest you. You know the first 
building was the Oratory of Anachtus, built 
to receive St. Peter’s body ; this was included 
in the Basilica of Constantine.” 

Still Player had been drawing Humlove 
away ; and he was speaking nervously, as one 
who had been acutely pained. But here he 
was interrupted. Mr. Humlove stopped sud- 
denly, and “I don’t believe a word of it, sir,” 
he said, lifting his eyes to the reof, and gazing 
round, as if with a suddenly awakened interest. 
“ Not—one—word,” he repeated, slowly. “Con- 
stantine, sir—how do you know? Anachtus, 
sir—who was he? Body of St. Peter, sir — 
what does any person know about it? how do 
you know that he was ever here in his life ? 
I don’t believe a word of it, sir; it’s not in the 
Bible.” 

If Player had been pained before, he ab- 
solutely writhed under this. He looked round 
for Newcome; but he was at a distance, evi- 
dently keeping purposely out of the way: it 
was a moment of trial indeed. It was well for 
one who felt so vividly that he had learnt pa- 
tience ; and it was, perhaps, well for his pa- 
tience that a ready answer was at that moment 
made for him. A little woman had followed 
them in their progress from the altar, and now, 
drawing near to Humlove, repeated the last 
words, “Not in the Bible,” in accents which 
at once declared that Mr. Humlove was in the 
presence of his landlady ; and also that if that 
lady had not been in church, she would have 
laughed outright. 

“And don't you believe any thing of St. 
Peter that is not in the Bible? Then you be- 
lieve that he’s still alive, maybe; for I never 
read his death in the Bible.” 

“Woman!” exclaimed Mr. Humlove, very 
angry, and looking so, because before Player 
he always tried to occupy what he imagined 
to be a superior position ; and so, to be thus as- 
sailed by a woman, and that woman his lJand- 
lady and almost his servant, was beyond the 
endurance of his human nature. “Woman, it is 
well for you to make a joke of that book above 
which you place the traditions of your Church ; 
but as for me 

“Oh, you deny tradition, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Bellomi, finishing the sentence in a man- 
ner of the profoundest contempt. “ And so 
learned in all the law as you are, and passing 
over every Saturday of your poor thought- 
less life as if there was never a curse written 
against such as did.”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Humlove felt something of that 
mysterious attraction which brings characters 
the most opposite together, and makes it a 
matter of unusual difficulty to part company. 
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He did not attempt to escape, though to do so 
would have been easy; but assuming the easy 
air with which a man yields a thing which he 
affects to consider of no consequence, he said, 
“ Well, my good woman, but what has all this 
to do with St. Peter ?” 

“Oh, just nothing at all,” replied the lady, 
with an ease which more than rivalled his 


own; “only if you trust the memory of the | 
read, 


Church in a soul-perilling case such as I men- 
tioned, you might well take the same for such 
a pleasant satisfaction as knowing where the 
holy Apostle lies. But I wish you good day, 
sir,” and Mrs. Bellomi, with a curtsey, left her 
antagonist; and a conversation, that had com- 
menced with an abundant promise of a violent 
quarrel, ended, as Mrs. Bellomi’s attacks usu- 
ally did, in a perfectly peaceful way. 

* All these Papists are controversialists,” 
said Humlove, turning to Player on the lady’s 
departure. 

I believe they are well informed concern- 
ing their religion,” answered Player. 

“ And well instructed as to how they are to 
answer us.” 

“T don’t know. Have you seen this statue 
by Michael Angelo? It is very fine.” 

The beautiful, in every shape, always power- 
fully affected Player. He stood before that 
exquisite work, and Humlove and Mrs. Bel- 
lomi were for the time forgotten. Here New- 
come joined them, and Player moved back 
and stood beside him. ‘Thoughts of intens- 
est interest were evidently crowding on his 
mind. He no longer gazed on the marble; 
his eyes were closed, and his crossed hands 
pressed tightly on his breast. Atlast he spoke 
in a low voice to Newcombe : “ Would that 
at such a moment one might receive an an- 
swer to the question of one’s heart, What is 
the future to be to me ; which way am I to go; 
what is my vocation ?” 

A rustling sound very near, and a few whis- 
pered words, made them start. Gazing, as they 
had been, on the sculptor’s most religious 
work, was a female figure of more than com- 
mon height, clad in a drapery of black, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the habit of a reli- 
gious. She stayed but a moment, and then 
moved on, but not before she had turned to- 
wards the young men, and shewn a face of 
exquisite beauty, yet of that cast which is 
peculiarly Roman, She moved away, and 
being joined by a figure resembling her own 
in all but its height and gracefulness, was seen 
no more. Player turned pale. It was like a 
vision in answer to his words. He did not 
speak, neither did Newcome venture any re- 
mark. When they were returning, Player 
walked apart; no one interfering with his me- 
ditations. 

“Only think,” exclaimed the younger Jona- 
than to Newcome, as he held on his course 
in a manner the most eccentric of any that 
could come under the denomination of walk- 
VOL, It, 
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ing—“ only think of my father and myself 
being at Lady Emily's last night, and now 
going both of us to Lady Harris’s! Shouldn't I 
like Miss Spooner and Miss Susan to see that ? 
Shouldn’t 1—that’s all.” Here Jonathan took 
several jumps forward, and threw up his arms; 
but suddenly returning to his former steadiness, 
said very gravely, “It would be fun to be by 
when my father’s next letter to Miss Susan is 
Tea—always tea, you know — tea in 
the front parlour—and the school-teachers 
asked to come afterwards; and the letter read 
by Miss Susan; and after that a chapter— 
something appropriate in Romans or Acts, or 


| about the Pope, you know, in Revelations.” 


“IT never read any thing in the Revelation 
about the Pope,” said Newcome, smiling. 

* Oh, haven’t you?” said Jonathan. “ My 
father says that it’s all about Rome, and the 
Pope, and the Catholics; and so does Miss 
Susan. I can’t say that J understand much 
about it; but then, it’s not to be expected that 
I should,—at least, not yet.” 

“ You never need enter upon such matters,” 
said Newcome earnestly. 

“ Well, and I think so too,” replied the boy, 
with great buoyancy of action. “1 have seen 
Rome for myself, and I like it uncommonly ; 
and it is not a bit like what they said it was, 
And I don’t believe the priests are hypocrites ; 
and I have seen a crowd of schoolboys kiss 
their master’s hand, every one of them, as 
they came out of school, and they were all 
jumping and laughing; and I should like to 
see the Sumplebury boys kiss Sam Oakem’s 
hand, and he look on and smile when they 
were happy.” 

This idea was one of infinite amusement to 
Jonathan. After many symptoms of internal 
merriment, he burst into short audible chuckles, 
and continued his way, amid startings, shift- 
ings-aside, and sudden lamenesses, as if some- 
thing like the imaginary attacks on merry- 
hearted schoolboys was having sensible effect 
on his own person. He soon, however, re- 
gained his composure, and drew himself up 
stiffly; and, after a few long, marching strides, 
he said, “ Isn’t Mrs, Bellomi an odd wo. 
man ?” 

“ T don’t know; who is she ?’ 
come. 

“ Oh, didn’t you hear her at St. Peter's ? 
No; you were not with us then. There she 
is, walking on before. She is our landlady. 
My father and she quarrel once a-day, at 
supper-time, when she asks what we have 
been seeing, and that sort of thing. I like 
her very much. And [ like her son, Cathcart. 
He knows more Latin than I do; and he is 
teaching me Italian. He serves Mass every 
morning, and she says he shall teach me that 
too.” 

“ Cathcart!” repeated Newcome. “ Can he 
talk English ?”’ 

“ Oh, of course. 


replied New- 


His mother is an Irish- 
T 














woman. She knows the Duchess ; and Adolph 


is so fond of Cathcart. You know Adolph is | 


obliged to drive out every day ; and he comes 
in the carriage for Cathcart and me, and we 
are so happy. ‘Terese is always with him; 
he calls her nurse, and she is Mrs. Bellomi’s 
great friend.” 

Jonathan was going on in the same strain, 
but Newceome, though he had arrived at a satis- 
factory estimate of Jonathan’s past and present 
advantages, had ceased to hear any particulars 
of his discourse. He was murmuring, “Irish— 
Cathcart—married an Italian”—and then sud- 
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denly asking the boy, if that was certainly 
Mrs. Bellomi before them, he left him with 
a farewell smile, and passing Mr. Humlove 
quickly, walked a few steps by Mrs. Bellomi’s 
side, and then hurried on by himself. 

“ How little the proprieties of life are ob- 
served in this place!” thought Humlove, at 
this unceremonious proceeding. “ Living here 
ruins the manners and delicacy of the sex,’’ 
was his next thought. And he added those 
observations to a letter then in progress for 
Miss Susan Spooner, of Sumplebury. 

[To be continued. } 








Reviews. 
THE CASTLEREAGH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, second Marquess of Londonderry. 
Edited by his Brother, Charles Vane, Mar- 
quess of Londonderry. Vols. I. and II. 
London, Colburn. 

Cuaries VANE, Marquess of Londonderry, 
is an individual belonging to a species rapidly 
becoming extinct, and shortly to be numbered 
with the ichthyosaurus dolichodeirus, and other 
pachydermatous examples of the genus verte- 
brata who floundered in the marshes and 
muddy streams of antediluvian antiquity. The 
description of minds to which he belongs will 
constitute one of the grand puzzles of future 
psychologists, who may be bent upon classify- 
ing mankind according to the various. motives 
which animate the many varieties of our way- 
ward race. Should the world last another 
hundred years, and the progress of the nine- 
teenth century attain its perfect “ develop- 
ment” in the twentieth, its inhabitants will be 
as much bewildered in their efforts to realise 
the existence of men and women of the stamp 
of the gallant Marquess, as plain people now, 
who, accustomed only to such useful creatures 
as pigs, and sheep, and horses, and oxen, 
would fain imagine themselves surrounded by 
those astoundingly long-necked and long- 
tailed monsters, whose bones the modern geo- 
logist beholds with ecstatic rapture. How on 
earth mankind ever got on with such notions 
as those of the noble peer rampant above 
them, will be as inconceivable to our great- 
grand-children, as it would be amazing to us 
were we suddenly to find ourselves transported 
to a region where every pool swarmed with 
creatures whose mouths were as big as an 
ordinary-sized dining-room. 

The gradual extinction of Toryism is, in- 
deed, one of the most curious of the phe- 
nomena of our times. Every day the prin- 
ciples of the true Castlereagh type, whether 
as displayed by the subject or by the au- 











thor of these volumes, are coming more and 
more to be matter of history. The good 
old George II. and George IV. theory is 
sharing the fate of the Linnean system 
of botany, and of the old-fashioned stage- 
coaches. Already it is becoming quite a re- 
freshment to meet with a man who heartily 
and consistently upholds it, as a mere rarity, 
and a subject of antiquarian interest. People 
whose circumstances do not bring them into 
contact with the Londonderrys and Newcas- 
tles, the Sibthorpes and the Newdegates, that 
still survive amongst us, are quite charmed to 
encounter a genuine living specimen of the 
species; and they delight to draw him out to 
talk, now that his power for mischief is de- 
parted, in much the same way as the naturalist 
contemplates the skeleton of some gigantic 
monster, of yore a dreaded inhabitant of our 
shores. Wearied to death with the dreary mono- 
tonousness of tame or obstinate Conservatism, 
the observant mind is delighted to come across 
a thorough-bred Tory of the true old race, 
who has something more than a mere dead vis 
inertia to oppose to that victorious torrent of 
modern notions which is now sweeping all 
things before itself. 

Such, we had hoped, would be our pleasure 
in reading the Marquess of Londonderry’s 
memoir of his distinguished brother, and the 
voluminous mass of correspondence of which 
the first instalment is now given to the public. 
We should have been delighted to read a bio- 
graphy, full of anecdotes and conversations, of 
one compared to whom the Duke of Welling- 
ton is a Radical, and who would be as much 
puzzled and confounded, were he to find him- 
self in the present House of Commons, as a 
mailed knight of the twelfth century amid a 
shower of musket-balls. What life could be 
more full of interest than that of a man whose 
career commenced with the Irish insurrection 
of ninety-eight, and who represented this 
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country at one of the most important of 
European congresses? Hated and respected 
beyond the ordinary lot of men; more suc- 
cessful in consolidating the power of his own 
party than almost any statesman who ever 
lived in England; and personally acquainted 
with nearly all the most renowned men of 
Europe for the first twenty years of this cen- 
tury; Lord Castlereagh is calculated to form 
the subject of a biography of the rarest in- 
terest and importance, 

Great, therefore, was our disappointment 
with the performance and collection of letters 
now before us. The memoir is utterly un- 
worthy of its subject ; and a large portion of 
the correspondence is as unsatisfying a medley 
of state-papers as ever bored to death an his- 
torian in search of important information. It 
is searcely possible to imagine the sketch of 
a life to be more meagre and incomplete than 
the few pages which Lord Londonderry has 
dignified with the title of a memoir of his 
brother. It tells little more than is usually 
given by a table of contents, omits every 
thing like an account of the real actions and 
principles of its hero, and is swelled out to the 
little compass to which it really extends by 
one of Lord Castlereagh’s House of Commons 
speeches, by the author’s own long letter to 
Lord Brougham in reply to his Sketches of 
the Statesmen of the Reign of George III., and 
by the letters which the said author received 
from various distinguished individuals in re- 
turn for the present of a copy of the said 
letter! The noble lord apologises in his pre- 
face for the literary deficiencies of his produc- 
tions ; but seems wholly unconscious that he 1s 
guilty of any thing worse than bad grainmar 
and bad spelling, or that he is in every respect 
incompetent to the arduous task he has under- 
taken. Our space, limited as it is, enables us 
to quote almost all that the memoir contri- 
butes towards a knowledge of the real cha- 
racter and feelings of the author of the famous 
“ Six Acts.” 


‘* Before he left Ireland, with that kind attention 
which he always paid to his father’s tenants, he built 
houses for their accommodation in the Barony of Cas- 
tlereagh (from which he derived his title), and esta- 
blished an annual fair for horses and cattle, with rewards 
for the best animals shewn. This fair is now nume- 
rously attended. From a very wretched place, Castle- 
reagh became a respectable village, consisting of about 
a hundred neat houses and as many cottages; and the 
inhabitants enjoy a state of comfort which they never 
hoped for or expected. He next contributed to build 
the neat church on the hill near the town; and, free 
from all religious prejudices, he generously presented 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants with one hundred pounds 
towards finishing their chapel. In the town of Porta- 
=e had a number of pensioners, to whom he gave 

sums annually. traits of character are 

noted, inasmuch as political animosity, in some cases, 

would not give him credit for or practising a 

single private virtue. In his family he was an excellent 

kind master, and was beloved by all his servants ; 

and though his name never ostentatiously appeared, no 
man gaye more away in private acts of charity. __ 





** When first leaving Mount Stewart for Dublin, he 
embarked, in a small schooner, at the pier of Porta- 
ferry; he was much affected, and departed amidst the 
lamentations of the poor, who prayed fervently for his 
speedy return. When the schooner in which he had 
sailed had accomplished about half her voyage, a storm 
arose ; one of the masts was carried away by the force 
of the gale, and a man swept overboard—he sank to rise 
no more. Another would have shared the same fate, 
but Lord Castlereagh, who had been animating the men 
by his words and personal example, fearlessly sprang 
into the chains to which the shrouds are fastened, and, 
seizing him by the collar of his jacket, dragged him on 
board at the risk of his own life. This inspired the 
crew with confidence, and they exerted themselves so 
strenuously, that in a few hours they rigged a jury-mast, 
and at daybreak made shift to get safe into the harbour 
of Castletown, in the Isle of Man. Here Lord Castle- 
reagh landed, and took up his residence with Lord 
Henry Murray. A fever was the consequence of the 
exertions which he had used in the dangers from which 
he had so happily escaped, and he was confined to his 
bed for weeks. On his recovery, Lord Castlereagh left 
the Isle of Man, and, to the great joy of his friends, 
arrived safe in Dublin. He had been given up for lost, 
as out of five vessels which sailed from Strangford, three 
foundered in the tempest, with all their crews. 

‘* It was a troublesome time when he arrived in Dub- 
lin; the embers of rebellion still smouldered, and men’s 
minds were in that feverish state which it required all 
the address of ministers to bring to a moderate degree of 
quiet. The high office which Lord Castlereagh soon held 
threw great responsibility on his shoulders, but he proved 
himself capable of bearing the burden. After the poli- 
tical labours in which he had been engaged, from 1798 
until carrying the question of the Union, he abandoned 
the Castle of Dublin, and the Secretary’s Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park, for a small house at Dundrum, in the 
county of Wicklow. 

‘** He was fond of field sports, and frequently beat up 
the Wicklow hills as far as the house of Counsellor 
Colback, which, ‘ perched on high like an eagle’s nest,’ 
looks over the capital. In these sports he was very suc- 
cessful, and was always proverbial for being a remark- 
ably good shot. Returning one evening in July from 
the mountains, he was accosted by two men, who in- 
quired the hour ; at the same instant one of them seized 
the double-barrelled fowling-piece which Lord Castle- 
reagh was carrying. The latter drew a pistol from his 
pocket, and shot his assailant, who immediately fell. A 
second pistol having missed fire, another ruffian, spring- 
ing out from an adjacent ditch, rushed, together with 
the fellow who was still unhurt, upon his lordship, who 
at once began to retreat. At this moment a person, 
jumping over the gate which impeded his approach, fired 
a pistol at one of the robbers, and, seizing him instantly 
by the collar, he, with Lord Castlereagh’s assistance, 
secured this man, while the other made the best use of 
his time in running off as fast as possible ; and to this 
movement his opponents did not think proper to offer 
any obstruction. The fellow who had wrested the gun 
from Lord Castlereagh had received a ball in his neck : 
he was raised from the ground, and his hands, as well 
as those of his comrade, having been tied behind, their 
captors conveyed them to Dundrum, where their wounds 
were dressed. ‘These offenders were found to belong to 
the liberty of Dublin ; and having casually seen Lord 
Castlereagh change a two-guinea note at a small public- 
house, théy had determined to commit the above-men- 
tioned daring assault, in order to effect the robbery of 
their proposed victim. It turned out that the person 
who appeared so opportunely to aid Lord Castlereagh 
was Mr. Jennings, a lieutenant in the navy, then on 
half-pay. He was returning from a visit when he had 
the happiness to rescue so valuable a life from the 
murderers’ hands. 

‘* Jennings was a brave officer, and well worthy of 
notice, and Lord Castlereagh afterwards presented him 
with a commission, as commander of the Rose cutter, 
of 14 guns, and gave him 100/, for outfit. Mr. Jennings 
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held his command for many years with honour and 
profit, and then retired to the enjoyment of a compe- 
tence at Balbriggan. 

** As for the men who attempted to rob and murder 
him, Lord Castlereagh merely reprimanded them, and 
sent them on board the tender, to expiate their offences 
by serving their country. These occurrences in the life 
of any man would do credit; and they shew Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to have been possessed of a noble, kind, and 
generous heart. His residence at Dundrum was not of 
long duration. His office obliged him to be constant in 
attendance at the Castle; so that, after the expiration 
of a year, he returned to Dublin. 

** Before Lord Castlereagh (on the invitation of Mr. 
Pitt and his English friends) left Ireland, to transfer his 
exertions to a higher sphere, he paid a visit to Mount 
Stewart. His father, who never stirred from the pre- 
cincts of his own estates, had not seen him for two 
years, and was of course delighted to behold him return 
covered with honours, earned by his services. He was 
not accompanied by Lady Castlereagh, on account of 
her delicate state of health. Great were the rejoicings 
upon this occasion, and, need it be added, that the 
poor as well as the rich were made partakers in the 
festivities. 

‘* The scenes of early youth are rendered dearer by 
absence; and, among these, Lord Castlereagh must 
have revisited with peculiar interest his island in 
Lough Strangford, and the Temple of the Winds, the 
memorial of his deliverance from imminent death. 

‘* The chapel of Strangford was in ruins, and the 
Catholics assembled for public worship in an old house. 
Lord Castlereagh ordered that a suitable place for their 
devotions should be erected, and this was carried into 
effect upon a spot which is called the Rocky Point. It 
rose, a structure fair to the eye, and pleasing to the fol- 
lowers of that faith. The sum which it cost him was 
500/.; and when it is considered that this was the gift 
of a Protestant to those who deemed him a heretic, out 
of the pale of salvation, it affords an early proof how 
strong his feelings were for religious liberty. 

‘* The Belfast academy, which attained such eminence 

under the management of the learned Dr. Bruce, the 
Rev. Hamilton Drummond, and others, was indebted to 
Lord Castlereagh for its first prosperity; he promoted 
its interests zealously with his friends and connexions, 
protected it by his patronage, and supportéd it by his 
bounty. Several papers, recommending it as a national 
concern, were written by him, and introduced into the 
magazine called the Belfast Athenaum. 
4 \‘* Lord Castlereagh was a munificent patron of lite- 
rary talent, and particularly of that of his own country. 
The collection of Irish melodies, made by the able Mr. 
Bunting of Belfast, from the ancient bards of Ireland, 
was undertaken at his suggestion ; and the translations 
from Carolan were moulded into their present shape by 
his masterly hand. 

‘* Lord Castlereagh was the means of establishing in 
Dublin a‘ Gaelic Society,’ the object of which was to 
encourage writers in the ancient Erse, and translations 
from scarce works in verse and prose. This society 
went on well for some time ; and a volume of their pro- 
ceedings was printed, highly creditable to all who had 
contributed towards it. Theophilus O'lannegan was 
the secretary; a man who was quite a genius, and a 
scholar of unrivalled attainments, but who possessed not 
an atom of discretion. The removal of Lord Castle- 
reagh to England withdrew his attention from this local 
institution, and it was in consequence discontinued. 
The last service he rendered it was releasing poor 
O’ Hannegan from the sheriff's, where he was confined 
for a considerable debt. 

‘* Upon a certain occasion, as Lord Castlereagh was 
passing slowly and thoughtfully from an interview with 
his Majesty (George IV.) at Carlton House, to his own 
residence in St. James’s Square, he was met by an Irish 
labourer, who, with his hod reversed, seemed as if pre- 

pared to attend the funeral of his own ho * Long 
life to your honour !’ said Pat, in a peculiarly melan- 
choly tone. Lord C, raised his eye. Pat took off his 
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apology for a hat, made his bow, and repeated, ‘ Musha, 
then, long life to your Honour's Lordship!’ There 
was something singular in the man’s appearance and 
address; and Lord Castlereagh, half-hesitating, half- 
advancing, fixed his eyes upon him with a kindliness of 
look which induced Pat to go on: ‘ God be with the 
days, your honour, when you used to be fishing in the 
Lough !’ ‘* What Lough, my good fellow?’ ‘ Lough 
Foyle, to be sure, your honour.’ ‘ Why, were you ever 
there 2”? ‘* May be I wasn’t, plase your Honour, when 
I used to help to push your honour’s boat off; and 
when, may God for ever bless you for it! wonst (once) 
when I tumbled in, neck and crop, you pulled me out 
by the nape of the neck. Och! faith, I remember it,’ 
added the poor fellow with a smile; ‘ and if it hadn’t 
been for your honour’s lordship, I’d have been as dead 
as a herring, sure enough!’ ‘ Ay, well, what’s your 
name?’ ‘ Bill Brady, to be sure.’ ‘* Oh, I remember 
something about you; but what brought you here?’ 
‘ Och! like many others, I came to seek my fortune, 
but the devil a much luck I have had yet.’ ‘Are you 
in employment?’ ‘ No, faith, I am not; but I’m pro- 
mised a job next Monday, plase God.’ ‘ Well, Bill, I 
am always glad to see my old acquaintance, and here is 
something to drink success to olden times,’ handing 
poor Pat a couple of sovereigns. Lord Castlereagh 
then hastened on; while Pat kept his hand open, alter- 
nately looking at the sovereigns and at the donor; the 
tear of gratitude at length trickled down his lime- 
coloured cheek, and, after a moment taken to suppress 
the swelling of his surcharged heart, he shouldered his 
hod, and in a sort of ecstacy exclaimed, as he turned 
away, ‘ Well, you’re the ould thing, after all !’ 

‘‘ Such was the mam who has been by his enemies 
accused of a cold calculating heart, and want of sympathy 
for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures! Many more 
incidents of a like character with the above might be 
recorded. 

‘‘ In his house, he was never heard to murmur at 
any thing, nor was he ever known to speak in a harsh 
or hasty manner to any of his servants, whom he had 
not changed for years. He was also of abstemious 
habits, often tasting of but few dishes, and taking mo- 
derately of wine. Although neat and nice in his apparel, 
he disliked giving servants trouble, and generally, ex- 
cept on any particular occasion, dressed himself without 
assistance. When in the country, and without com- 
pany, he always retired early to his library, where he 
usually remained two or three hours, and retired to bed 
without supper. His usual hour for rising was seven, 
and in summer five in the morning, never omitting to 
walk before breakfast when the weather admitted of it. 
He was fond of planting, pruning, and grafting with his 
own hands, and his parterre of native and exotic flowers 
at.Cray Farm was choice, though not extensive. 

‘* Political despatches which daily arrived were dis- 
posed of by him with the utmost order, exactness, and 
regularity ; and his visitors scarcely missed his company 
whilst he attended to them. At public worship he was 
a regular attendant, and had prayers read in his family 
once every day, sometimes in the morning, but oftener 
in the evening. Field sports he abandoned long before 
his death; but he had a kennel of pointers and grey- 
hounds. His ear for music was excellent, and though 
an indifferent player on the violoncello, he would often 
sit down and take part in a concerto, and join in any 
music that was going on. 

‘* He was very tenacious of all his early friendships : 
the Earl of Bristol and the late Mr. Holford were the 
most dear to him. His mind was much fixed on put- 
ting upon record the history of the Union and the events 
which immediately preceded it ; in fact, of his own ad- 
ministration in Ireland. It was a project which I know 
he had very much at heart, and it was often talked of to 
some gentlemen of reputation, as men of letters, in Ire- 
land. One of these, a particular friend of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s, declined the undertaking, because he could not 
conscientiously, and as he thought satisfactorily, execute 
it in the sense of the minister ; and yet their friendship 
continued uninterrupted. 
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** He spoke French correctly, with a slow and mea- 
sured accent. His appearance in public, when in Paris 
in 1515, was quite unostentatious and simple. In the 
morning, and sometimes in the evening also, he was 
seen walking in the crowd, with Lady Castlereagh, on 
the terrace or in one of the alleys of the Tuileries. The 
French were doubly astounded at the simplicity of his 
appearance, and at the unfashionable singularity of such 
a promenade, téfe-d-téte with his wife. 

“‘ His good humour was so predominant, that he 
never refused his assistance to promote cheerfulness ; 
nor was he ever more pleased than when his youthful 
friends, encouraged by his smiles, forgot who he was, 
and, throwing off all constraint, seemed as much ‘ at 
home’ with him as if he had been their constant com- 
panion. Thus he succeeded, without effort, but merely 
by pursuing the bent of his mild and amiable disposition, 
to be happy himself, and to render all happy around 
him. 

‘* In the latter years of his life, although he suffered 
from gout, yet he never uttered complaint or murmur. 
It was a common saying of his, to any one labouring 
under misfortune, ‘ Patience, and all will be well.’ It 
was a precept which he practically illustrated by ex- 
ample in every trial of accident or illness. One unfor- 
tunate event, evincing his coolness and courage, occurred 
at North Cray. Lady Londonderry had a peculiar and 
not a praiseworthy partiality for large mastiffs, and his 
entire good nature and passiveness to her pursuits in- 
duced him to bear with these savage companions. On 
one occasion, when two of the animals were engaged in 
a furious combat, Lord Castlereagh, in spite of all hin- 
drance and piteous cries, rushed between them to part 
the enraged brutes, in succeeding in which his hands 
and arm were severely lacerated. From these wounds 
he suffered long, but bore the pain and the disagreeable 
reflections which such injuries naturally produce with 
his usual patience. 

** In stature he was nearly six feet, and his manners 
were perfect, his features commanding. His appear- 
ance when full dressed was particularly graceful, and at 
the coronation of George IV. he was remarked for the 
graceful dignity of his mien and manner, which, as I 
have heard it more than once observed, might well have 
caused him, when in the robes of the Garter, to be mis- 
taken for the Sovereign. Although a courtier, yet in 
private life no man could be less assuming, and his 
affability at once dissipated that timidity which inter- 
course with high rank sometimes produces. 

** After his decease, an official communication was 
made to his servants, stating that he had left a will, 
wherein he had made provision for every person in his 
establishment, even to the lowest helper in the stables ; 
a circumstance perfectly in unison with the whole tenour 
of his private life. 

** The report that Lord Londonderry’s death had 
been caused in some measure by gout is not, I think, 
altogether unfounded. During the list fortnight or 
three weeks of the session of Parliament immediately 
preceding his decease, he laboured under attacks of this 
complaint. When he felt the first symptoms of it, he 
greatly apprehended that, if it were not speedily repressed, 
the disease might so increase as to prevent his attend- 
ance in the House of Commons, thereby causing a delay 
of public business, a still further protraction of the ses- 
sion, with consequent inconvenience to his Majesty in 
visiting Scotland, and to himself in attending Congress. 
In order to prevent these disagreeable results, Lord 
Castlereagh’s physician prescribed some medicines for 
him, with the view of lowering his system, and thus 
— down the violence of the complaint. The 
medicines thus prescribed had the intended effect in one 
particular; but, in reducing his bodily habit, they un- 
fortunately also brought on a depression of spirits, to 
the influence of which an overloaded and perplexed 
mind but too readily yielded. In this manner a nervous 
fever was induced, which the excitement produced by 
oe of Parliament for the moment counter- 

; but, when that had subsided, the lowness rapidly 
increased, and on the Friday before his death had made 
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considerable inroads on physical and meatal powers 
which naturally were of great strength. So much was 
Lord Londonderry’s frame shaken on that day, that the 
official documents which he wrote and subscribed while 
in town were scarcely legible to those who for years had 
been daily accustomed to his handwriting. ‘The cha- 
racters in these despatches were straggling, and evidently 
traced by a tremulous, enfeebled hand, which made the 
manuscripts appear to be those of a decrepit, worn-out 
old man, whereas Lord Londonderry’s writing was usually 
remarkable for its neatness. 

‘* With respect to his habits of business in his own 
peculiar department, his labours were unremitting. 
When in town, he generally went to the Foreign Office 
about eleven in the forenoon, and remained there till 
two or three, and often later, as circumstances required. 


| His conduct to all persons under him was tempered 


with extraordinary mildness ; being so affectionate and 
gentler-anlike, that, without’ an exception, every one 
connected with the Foreign Department felt and de- 
plored his death. He laid it down asa principle, and 
followed it himself implicitly, that the head of every 
public office was bound in duty to protect and advise all 
persons subordinate to him, Advice he freely and con- 
stantly gave, where he thought it was necessary or would 
be useful ; and whenever it happened that he had occa- 
sion to reprove, he performed that ungracious task so 
considerately and kindly, that he never failed to reform 
the individual, to whom, at the same time, he endeared 
himself.”’ 


How utterly all this, amiable as it is, fails 
of shewing that Lord Castlereagh was a bene- 
factor of mankind, we need spend no words in 
proving. It brings forward literally nothing 
in arrest of that judgment which the world 
has passed upon him, namely, that he devoted 
his life to carrying out the principle that the 
great object of government is to ensure the 
obedience of the governed, and that he brought 
to his task an inflexibility of will, a coldness 
of temperament, and a mingled acuteness and 
narrowness of intellect, which made him one 
of the most formidable opponents of the liberty 
of the people whom modern times have seen. 
Nobody that ever knew any thing of Lord 
Castlereagh supposed him to be a villain in 
private, or a nuisance to his wife and his 
household. Nobody ever imputed to him that 
he embezzled the public money, that he was a 
glutton or a wine-bibber, or a peculiarly bad 
specimen of an Irish landlord. Nobody thinks 
that the old Tories were as great tyrants as 
men as they were as politicians, or that the 
most hateful of despotisms have not been fre- 
quently enforced by persons whose hearts 
would melt with tenderness at the misery of 
their friends and dependants. As a body, in- 
deed, we suspect that they would gain not a 
little by comparison with the loudest-mouthing 
Whig declaimer on “the constitution,” or the 
sternest advocates of universal suffrage and the 
ballot. Nevertheless, the world has formed 
an opinion that the name of Castlereagh de- 
serves to be placed in the list of those who 
most coldly, most recklessly, most persever- 
ingly, have played with men’s lives and liber- 
ties, with a frightful business-like disregard of 
the best feelings of humanity. 

The correspondence now made public will 











do nothing towards persuading the present 
generation that this verdict is in the main 
unsound. It will not even shew that Lord 
Castlereagh held that species of Toryism 
which, under the title of a “ paternal” govern- 
ment, would admit mankind to every kind 
of earthly blessing, save that of thinking and 
acting for themselves. Of that blissful sys- 
tem he knew little or nothing. He had no 
notion of coddling up the giant population 
of these realms into a nation of well-educated, 
well-fed, industrious, dancing, fiddling, and 
profligate individuals, who should be too easy- 
going to take the trouble to meddle with poli- 
tics, and too timid to seize a tyrant minister 
by the throat. And if he was not a “pater- 
nal” Metternich, neither was he a follower of 
the “ paternal” system of Laud and the Round- 
heads. It came not within his theory to horse- 
whip Methodist parsons and aldermen into 
conformity with the Book of Common Prayer, 
or to make inquiries into the “ new-birth” of 
candidates for a government borough. His 
notions of the paternal office of a ruling power 
were limited by the one single truth, that 
he that spareth the rod, spoileth the child. 
‘Esthetics and sanitarianism were no article in 
his creed, and he would as soon have thought 
of teaching the people political economy, and 
instituting Hullah classes, as of instructing a 
London mob in the use of the bayonet and 
the broad-sword. He aimed at compelling 
obedience; and where there was order and 
quiet, and no “ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tion,” and the King was at liberty to make war 
or peace as he pleased, he accounted the great 
end of government to be accomplished, and 
mankind to have attained the swmmum bonum 
of human existence. 

His true place amongst the herd of states- 
men who have acted upon this sublime theory 
is, indeed, yet to be ascertained. The proxi- 
mity of our own age to that of the deceased 
minister, conspires with the present Marquess 
to render it difficult to extract any fully trust- 
worthy view of the late Lord’s true _posi- 
tion from the bulky piles of papers now giv- 
ing to the world. It is only as Toryism passes 
away into the region of things that were, that 
rigid justice can be meted out to those per- 
sons who have presented striking embodi- 
ments of its principles. We are perhaps still 
too near the times of Castlereagh, to be able 
to discuss his merits and demerits with per- 
fect historic impartiality ; to separate his na- 
tural and private, from his acquired and poli- 
tical character; or to assign him his proper 
rank among those who have, as a matter of 
fact, delighted to tread mankind under foot. 
The politics of our age are still so vague 
and indecisive, and the results of the fall of 
that system which Castlereagh spent his life 
in strengthening are still enshrouded with so 
‘thick a cloud, that years and years must elapse 
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before he can be viewed simply as he was, 
black, white, or grey. 

That he was one whit more unscrupulous 
than the general herd of statesmen, no proof 
has yet been furnished; that he employed 
means more base for the accomplishment of 
the ends of government (according to his 
views of government) than are still employed 
by every class of politicians who come into 
power, his worst enemies have been unable to 
shew. He was simply one of a class; and 
we believe that it was his circumstances, the 
steadiness of his character, and the unques- 
tionable administrative talents (though second- 
rate) which he possessed, which have placed 
him so high upon the bad eminence which he 
holds in the estimation of all lovers of the 
liberty of the subject. We question whether 
there exists a single member of the Whig or 
Radical body, who have bawled themselves 
hoarse with decrying his measures, who would 
have hesitated at any one of those steps which 
he took in the Irish Rebellion, in the carrying 
of the Union, or in the foreign or English 
policy,which he was the chief instrument in 
carrying out. 

On the other hand, if Castlereagh was not 
stained with the crimes of a Strafford, we can- 
not forget that he never had the power to 
commit the atrocities of that great “ pacifica- 
tor” of Ireland. That he shewed one whit 
more personal horror of wringing obedience 
from a people at the most awful cost, the cor- 
respondence before us shews no sign. His 
letters furnish not one single token that it cost 
him more to have the rebels hanged, and sus- 
pected persons lashed, than to desire his game- 
keeper to shoot the rabbits off his fields, or 
his groom to drown half-a-dozen puppies. 
Human life and human anguish were to him, 
both as a politician and as a man, fit subjects 
for as calm, philosophic, and business-like ar- 
rangements, as the details of a new tariff or 
the bye-laws of an insurance company. Men 
like Castlereagh, and indeed like all ministers 
who are ever placed in Castlereagh’s position, 
are in nine cases out of ten less guilty than 
the reckless Wentworth, not because they are 
morally better men, or because they have a 
jot more love for liberty or humanity, but be- 
cause the public opinion, which Wentworth at 
first defied, is now exerted so steadily and so 
mightily in watching the deeds of tyrants, that 
the Tories and opponents of the Tories dare 
not propose one half of the atrocities which 
in other days have been inflicted upon the poor 
or helpless. Loud, boisterous, and reiterated 
as may be the professions of the modern Li- 
berals, still we say : Trust none of them when 
they are in power: Castlereaghs, Pitts, Sid- 
mouths, Wellingtons, Peels, Greys, and Rus- 
sells, they are all alike; once in office, they 
will revive the iniquities they are the first to 
reprobate, if they dare. In their ministerial 
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capacity they will not shrink from iniquities 
which, in their private life, they would abhor 
in word and in deed. The most minute exa- 
mination can discern no grounds for suppos- 
ing that George the Fourth was any thing 
but a reproduction of Henry the Eighth ; and 
if the present Whigs or Lord Castlereagh are 
not tn all things an exact reproduction of Lord 
Strafford, we may thank the voice of public 
opinion, and rest assured that the race of 
statesmen still is what it was, and what it 
ever will be to the end of the world. Could 
Dr. Phillpotts have his own way, the ears of 
divers of the Anglican clergy of the diocese 
of Exeter would not be worth the risk of a 
single sixpence. 

Of the two volumes now before us, the 
first relates to the affairs of ninety-eight ; the 
second to the negotiations, intrigues, and pub- 
Jic measures connected with the Union. The 
former of the two contains the smallest quan- 
tity of new information, and the least that is 
in any way characteristic of the writers of the 
documents. It is a mere collection of Govern- 
ment papers, varied now and then with a let- 
ter from one of the Catholic prelates, or an 
address from a Bishop to his flock. An acci- 
dent destroyed all the editor’s own correspon- 
dence with his brother; and thus the most in- 
teresting and personal portion of the papers is 
necessarily absent. Besides this, the Marquess 
has exercised the privilege of selection from 
what he does possess; and accordingly we 
have no better guarantee than his own politi- 
cal, religious, and aristocratic prejudices, to 
assure us that what is kept back is not more 
worth publishing than what he has given to 
the public. Such as the volumes are, we may 
safely say, that there is not a closet in Down- 
ing Street or in the State-Paper Office which, 
opened at hap-hazard, would not furnish a 
few hundreds of epistles and memoranda every 
whit as valuable and lively as three-fourths of 
these tedious compositions. 

Of the professedly ministerial documents, 
there are few that our readers would thank 
us for extracting; but the subjoined may be 
taken as of interest far above the average of 
the rest. It is a truly choice specimen of a 
statesman’s calculations of the value of human 
rights and honesty. 


Memorandum relative to opposition to the Union from 
personal interests. By Lord Castlereagh. Sent to 
the Duke of Portland, February 1, 1799. 

Exclusive of the difficulties naturally attendant on a 
measure so novel and so important as a Union, it is 
worth examining in what degree private interest has 
obviously opposed an obstacle to its success; with a 
view, as well of considering how far, by a variation of 
the arrangement, this mighty impediment may be re- 
moved, as of judging on more certain principles with 
what hopes of a more favourable event it may be re- 
vived on a future occasion. 

I shall not take into the consideration the opposition 
given to the measure out of doors, in any other point of 
view than its the members within a more plau- 
sible and popular pretence for acting upon their own pri- 
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vate feelings. The persons naturally committed against 
a Union may be classed as follows:—The borovgh pro- 
prietors—the secondary interests in counties—the pri- 
mary interests in counties—the barristers—the purcha- 
sers into the present Parliament—individuals connected 
with Dublin. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
various modes in which the measure goes to affect the 
classes above-mentioned, It is evident that borough 
property must suffer a diminution of value by the pro- 
posed arrangement. There being but one member for 
each county intended, thirty-two individuals, whose 
weight now returns them to Parliament, must stand 
absolutely excluded. The primary interests, though 
not threatened with exclusion, are exposed to new con- 
tests. The barristers in Parliament look to it as de- 
priving them of their best means of advancement, and 
of their present business in the Courts, if they support 
it, the attorneys having formed a combination for this 
purpose. The purchasers are averse to it, as being a 
surrender without advantage of the money paid for their 
present seats. The individuals connected with Dublin, 
right or wrong, consider a Union as tending to lower 
the value of their property. 

Some estimate may be made of the amount of value 
thus supposed to operate against the measure. It is 
proposed to alternate 108 boroughs: taking an Irish 
seat at 2000/7. and an English seat at 4000/., the loss of 
value on an Irish borough would be about one half, or 
70002. on each, making in the gross 756,000/. Esti- 
mating a county seat at an equal value, where the supe- 
rior pride of the situation counterbalances its uncer- 
tainty, the loss on thirty-two seats extinguished amounts 
to 224,000/. The superior value of the other seat cannot, 
as in the boroughs, operate as a set-off, as it does not 
in the case of counties belong to the same individual ; 
it can only counterbalance, in a certain degree, to the 
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risk and expense to which he will be exposed. It is 
difficult to estimate the private interests of the barris- 
ters, but it must be pretty considerable; as they are 
about thirty in number, many of whom purchased their 
seats,— say 4000/. each, taking their seats and pro- 
spects of situation together,—which gives a result of 
200,000. The purchasers into the present Parliament 
are very numerous ; supposing only fifty, at 15002. each, 
seats being peculiarly cheap, gives 75,000/. The Dub- 
lin influence it is difficult to estimate; it arises out of 
property and houses, lands, canal shares, &c., which 
the owners very falsely conceive would suffer in Dublin 
—call it 200,000/. The calculation will then stand 


thus: 
Boroughs i. £756,000 
Counties . ° . . ‘ 224,000 
Barristers ° . . 200,000 
Purchasers . s ° ‘ 75,000 
Dublin . ° . 200,000 





1,455,000 


If the above statement approaches towards the truth, 
there is a most formidable principle of resistance exist- 
ing in the nature of the arrangement, which, connected 
with the general strength of opposition, and supported 
by local clamour, it is difficult for the weight of admi- 
nistration or the merits of the measure itself to over- 
come. What measure of national advantage could pre- 
vail on the individuals of whom Parliament is composed 
to sacrifice a million and a half of their own private 
property for the public benefit! National calamity or 
popular authority might compel them to do so; but 
the danger must be more imminent, and their preserva- 
tion be more obviously and immediately connected than 
it is, or else the popular authority must be very strong 
in favour of the measure, before they will yield their 
private to their public feelings. Without presuming to 
recommend any alteration of the plan of representation 
decided on, it may be observed that, holding as it does 
a fair hand between the popular and borough influence, 
like all compromises, by its impartiality it pleases neither 
of the parties. If the obstacles above alluded to are so 
serious as to retard, if not defeat, this great measure, it 











is worth looking at the possibility of diminishing or 
removing some of them. The borough objection may 
be removed at once by pecuniary compensation ; the 
county impediment, by giving a second member. The 
other three classes cannot be reconciled by any change 
in the distribution of the representation. If the prin- 
ciple of compensation is taken up, it can only be ap- 
plied to the boroughs which are, strictly speaking, 
property, of which there are eighty-six. ‘The boroughs 
which have an open election do not admit of being so 
compensated, and therefore seem to require an equiva- 
lent in representation for what they now possess. Re- 
turning one member to the United Parliament would be 
felt and admitted to be an equivalent, though it might 
lead in some towns, as in Limerick, where the influence 
is divided, to an inconvenient collision of interests. Of 
this description, including the University, there are 
thirty-two. Allotting a second member to counties 
would be more than an equivalent—it would be an ab- 
solute increase of value; it can only be looked to as dis- 
arming by far the most powerful opposition we have to 
contend against. It is a mere question of expediency ; 
in strict justice, one member is all they can demand. 

The expense of compensation would depend on the 
mode in which the close boroughs are classed. If the 
boroughs alternate, or two are joined together, the 
amount in eighty-six boroughs, at 7000/, each, would 
be 602,000/. ; if three boroughs are united, the expense 
would be about 800,000/. The amount might be dis- 
charged in debentures bearing an interest of six per 
cent, which, with the usual sinking fund, would charge 
the State, in the former case, with an annuity not ex- 
ceeding 40,000/., and in the latter about 50,000/., for a 
definite period. 

Should two members be given to the counties, and 
_ two boroughs connected, the numbers would stand 
thus: 

32 Counties . . To ae 
32 Open Boroughs . . : : 32 
86 Close Boroughs . . ° ° 43 
Dublin and Cork, two Members. 2 
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Should three boroughs be united, the numbers would 
stand thus : 

32 Counties . . . . . 64 


32 Open Boroughs . : : . 32 
86 Close Boroughs . . . . @& 
Dublin and Cork. . , ° 2 
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Should it be thought expedient, with a view of dimi- 
nishing the gross number of representatives, to look to 
the union of more than two boroughs, it may be worth 
considering whether a certain number of the close bo- 
roughs, at the option of the proprietors, might not be 
bought out altogether, so as not to make it necessary 
to unite more than two boroughs. Introducing,a third, 
though connected with compensation in its due propor- 
tion, would leave an influence of an inconvenient descrip- 
tion. The election by three boroughs would be awkward, 
and be considered by the proprietors as not worth re- 
taining. In addition to the difficulties above stated, as 
tending to obstruct the measure, it is to be observed that 
the county members, either concluding the popular feel- 
ing to be adverse to the question, or apprehending that 
a clamour might be raised against it, upon electioneer- 
ing principles, were contending with each other which 
should profess the strongest opposition to it. This 
motive adone was sufficient to create in every county an 
active party against the measure, which has been un- 
equally and with little effect opposed by the friends of 
the measure.” 


The most singular revelations which the 
correspondence furnishes are, unquestionably, 
the letters of several members of the Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland and Scotland. What will 
our readers say to the following? Will they 
trust their eyes, when they see it subscribed 
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with the signature of the admirable author of 
The Sincere Christian ? 


** The Roman Catholic Bishops of Scotland to Sir 
J. C. Hippisley. 
“ Edinburgh, June 19, 1799. 

‘* Most dear Sir,—Only two days ago, the Lord 
Advocate found leisure to give us an audience ; and this 
morning our affair was finally adjusted. Though you 
will probably know the terms on which matters were 
settled, we thought it our duty to let you know them 
from ourselves. We are allowed such a sum for the 
support of our clergy as, with what we have of our own, 
will enable us to give each of them, according to our 
present number, 20/. yearly, with a small balance to be 
reserved for other common exigencies, as mentioned to 
you in a former letter would be necessary. Each of the 
vicars get 100/. and each of the coadjutors 50/.; also 
50. are allowed for each of our colleges, to help their 
yearly support, and 600/. are to be given to each, to 
defray the debts incurred in their erection. You will 
easily conceive how great a consolation this intelligence 
gave us, to see ourselves and our clergy, by this singular 
assistance from our generous benefactors, raised to a 
comfortable situation from almost absolute poverty. 
But what greatly enhanced the favour was the amiable 
and endearing manner in which his Lordship communi- 
cated the intelligence to us. He seemed even over- 
joyed to have had it in his power to do what he was 
pleased to call an act of justice. He did not omit 
giving us to know how much we were indebted to your 
exertions in our favour. This we well knew before, but 
we are very much at a loss to know how to express the 
feelings of our heart towards you, our best of friends, 

‘* Be assured, most dear sir, that we shall never forget 
what we owe to you for the disinterested friendship you 
have shewn us; but, being unable to make any suitable 
return for so much goodness, all that remains is ear- 
nestly to recommend you and yours to that Supreme 
Being who never fails amply to reward even a cup of 
cold water given to his servants in their distress, and 
who alone is able to reward you for the charity you 
have shewn to us and our brethren. 

‘* We had some thoughts of writing a letter of thanks 
to our generous benefactors, his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
but not being accustomed to write to those in their 
high station, and unwilling to intrude upon their pre- 
cious time, we hope you will take the trouble to assure 
them of the grateful serse we have of their goodness and 
generosity, and that we shall never be wanting in giving 
every proof in Our power of our loyal attachment to our 
most gracious sovereign, and of promoting the same 
among our people, both on public and private occasions. 
—We have the honour to be with every sentiment of 
gratitude and respect, most dear sir, your most obedient 
and most obliged humble servants, 

“‘Grorce Hay. 
“ Jonn Catsnoum.” 


The other letters which we shall extract, 
written by the Irish Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops during the negotiations on the Union 
and on the veto, we shall also leave to speak 
for themselves. They must be prefaced with 
a letter from Sir J. Hippisley to Lord Castle- 
reagh, referring to the opinions of Dr. Moylan, 
the Bishop of Cork. 


“ Curzon Street, August 6, 1799. 


‘My Lord,—I have the gratification of communi- 
cating to your Lordship copies of a correspondence on 
the subject of the Catholic clergy in Scotland, the ar- 
rangement being now completed in their favour on the 
scale I had the honour to suggest to Ministers. Dr. 
Moylan spent nearly a week at Bulstrode ; and, by the 
Duke of Portland’s account of his guest, your Lordship 
will observe that the Doctor became a great and just 
favourite there, 
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‘** T put the whole of my correspondence with Lord 
Hobart on the Catholic subject into Dr. Moylan’s 
hands, and had the pleasure to find that his opinion 
concurred entirely with my own, with respect to the 
regulations I had sketched. A part of those regula- 
tions, your Lordship will recollect, went to the esta- 
blishment of a check on the introduction of Rescripts 
from the Pope, &c. on the principle of the institutions 
in France, Naples, the United Provinces, &c. If such 
a regulation was ever deemed necessary, it becomes 
doubly so when the Pope is in the hands of the repub- 
lican French; and we have proofs that Rescripts were 
exacted from him by Spain, after the invasion of her 
capital, which were directed to annihilate our New- 
foundland trade, as far as the extension of a supply of 
fish in the Mediterranean can be so considered. 

**T sincerely trust my Lord Cornwallis’s government 
and your Lordship’s important official situation will con- 
tinue at least to the completion of an arrangement which 
is of such magnitude and importance to the future tran- 
quillity of Ireland. In my communication with Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas on this subject, I told them that 
I considered the arrangement in Scotland as offering a 
good example to the Irish Catholic clergy. 

‘*The Speaker told me, some time before, that Mr. 
Pitt had much approved the suggestions I had offered 
with respect to the distinctions and checks on the mon- 
astic clergy. Your Lordship will permit me to quote a 
vuigar Italian proverb, which is this: ‘One must be 
aware of a bull defore, of an ass at his Aeels, and of a 
friar on all sides.’ Seven years’ experience on Catho- 
lic ground convinced me that this adage was well im- 
agined. 

** Dr. Moylan says in all circles that Lord Cornwallis 
is the ‘ Saviour of Ireland.’ If his Lordship’s govern- 
ment carries through this Union, and gives birth to this 
Catholic regulation, the doctor must find, if possible, 
some amplification of his just eulogy. I can only say 
my humble services are ever devoted to your Lordship. 
—I have the honour to be, &c. 

“J.C. Hirrisiey. 


‘* Lord Hobart returns from Bognor this day, having 
spent a couple of months there; Dr. Moylan was to set 
off yesterday for Ireland, but I have prevailed on him 
to wait the return to town of the Secretary at War, who 
is anxious to see him. Lord Howe died yesterday.’’ 


Dr. Moylan himself thus writes to Sir J. 
Hippisley on the Union and the payment of 
the clergy : 


“Tam happy to tell youit (the Union) is working its way, 
and daily gaining ground on the public opinion. Several 
counties which appeared most averse to it have now 
declared for it, and I have no doubt but, with the bless- 
ing of God, it will he effected, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent opposition of Mr. Foster and his party, who will 
strain every nerve, and move heaven and earth, to pre- 
vent its succeeding. They are a very powerful faction. 
God grant they mgy not have recourse to the infernal 
means so often made use of for political party purposes, 
of exciting underhand, by their agents, the poor, easily 
deluded people, to riot and insurrection, in order to 
embarrass government ! The Roman Catholics in gene- 
ral are avowedly for the measure. In the South, where 
they are the most numerous, they have declared in its 
favour, and I am sure they will do the same in the other 
parts of the kingdom, unless overawed (as I know they 
are in some counties) by the dread of the powerful fac- 
tion that opposes it. In this city, where the outcry 
against it has been so very violent, it is becoming every 
day less unpopular ; and I am persuaded that the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants will in time testify their approbation 
of it. A rumour has been industriously propagated, no 
doubt by the enemies of the Union, that this measure, 
once effected, would preclude for ever the Roman Ca- 
tholies of this kingdom from the hopes of farther eman- 
cipation, and that, under the Imperial Parliament, the 
junto who oppressed them would still prevail, and hold 
the reins of the government of this country; but I am 
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confident this report is not grounded, and I trust that 
the British cabinet, in its great wisdom and foresight, 
will see the expediency of a liberal arrangement, in 
which his Majesty’s loyal subjects of every description, 
without any religious distinction, will be equally in- 
cluded, all seeds of disaffection removed, and such poli- 
tical principles adopted as will serve cordially to wnite 
the people of this kingdom together in mutual bene- 
volence towards each other, in attachment to the im- 
perial constitution, and in love and affection for our 
most gracious sovereign, and the support of his Majesty's 
government. 

‘* The provision intended to be made for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of this kingdom is a measure worthy an 
enlightened government, and we cannot but be thankful 
for it. I apprehend, however, that it will not serve to 
preserve and strengthen their influence over these poor 
people, unless something be done at the same time for 
their relief. Their enemies, and the enemies of the 
peace and good order of the country, would avail them- 
selves of it to estrange the minds of the poor people 
from us, by insinuating to them (as it appears by the 
report of the secret committee they did before) that we 
were pensioned by Government to support its measures 
against the people, and that we attended only to our 
own interests, without any attention to their miseries 
and distress. Thus they would weaken that influence 
which the welfare of the country requires our clergy 
should have over their poor people. I deem it, there- 
fore, highly expedient that, when his Majesty's govern- 
ment shall, in its goodness and wisdom, determine on 
providing for the decent support of the Catholic clergy 
of this kingdom, something should be at the same time, 
or previous to it, done for the relief of the poor people 
of this country. There is one object that would pecu- 
liarly claim their attention; I mean, the mode hereto- 
fore followed of collecting the tithes by proctors. Far 
be it from me to harbour the most distant idea of les- 
sening, in the smallest degree, the income of the gen- 
tlemen of the Established Church; but I am convinced 
that unless the mode of collecting the tithes be changed, 
it will be an annual source of disaffection. This is the 
opinion of the best friends of Government, and of many 
of the right reverend prelates of the Established Church. 

‘* Lord Castlereagh sailed last night for England. I 
wish him, from my heart, a pleasant journey and a safe 
return, I have many obligations to his Lordship: he 
has been uncommonly civil and attentive to me. He is 
a most amiable nobleman, and well qualified to fill, with 
credit to himself and advantage to the nation, the high 
office he is stationed in. I hope he will have the satis- 
faction of seeing the great measure of Union completed, 
to the general content of both kingdoms, under his 
administration. Give me leave to request you’!] make 
my respectful salutes acceptable to the Duke of Port- 
land. I can never forget his polite attention to me. I 
intend setting off from hence on Monday next, on my 
return home to Cork, where I shall be happy to hear 
from you.—I have the honour to be, in perfect truth, 
yours, &c, H. Moytan.” 


We have only to add the opinions of the 
Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, Cashel, Tuam, 
and Armagh, and of the Catholic Bishop of 
Meath. Truly they will surprise the world. 


“* Rev. Dr. Troy to Robert Marshall, Esq. 
; “ Friday, July 5, 1799. 

‘* My dear Sir,—I enclose Dr. Bray's answer to my 
letter on the subject you mentioned to me in Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s name, when I had the pleasure of seeing you 
last. Dr. Bray is the R. C. Archbishop of Cashel. 
Respects to Lord Castlereagh, and believe me, yours 
truly, J. T. Troy. 

** To the Rev. Dr. Troy, Dublin. 
“ Thurles, July 1, 1799. 

** My dear Doctor,—I received the letter with which 
you favoured me at the request of Lord Castlereagh, 
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expressing his hope that I will discreetly exert my in- 
fluence in the counties of Tipperary and Waterford, to 
procure the signatures of respectable Catholics to an 
address in favour of a Legislative Union between this 
kingdom and Great Britain. I need not observe to you, 
who know so well the dispositions of our respectable 
Catholics, what little influence we have over them in 
political matters, and with what reserve and secrecy we 
should interfere on the present occasion, in order to 
insure any degree of success to it, and to avoid censure. 
If we act in any ostensible capacity in the business of 
Union, either by a personal signature to an address in 
favour of it, or otherwise, in my humble opinion, instead 
of serving the cause we may injure it. As far as I un- 
derstand the measure, it will be productive of substantial 
benefits to both countries, and therefore it meets my 
good wishes, and shall have the whole of my little mite 
of assistance, but with due attention to the necessary 
cautions and hints so wisely suggested by Lord Castle- 
reagh.—I remain, &c. Tuomas Bray.” 


‘* The Rev, Dr. Dillon to the Rev. Dr. Troy. 
* Cong, July 9, 1799. 

‘* Most Rev. and dear Sir,—On receipt of your last 
letter, I wrote to Dr. Reilly and to Dr. Bray, formerly 
my metropolitan, whom I am in the habit of consulting 
on every important occasion, to request their advice, 
That I, who am the youngest, and, in every sense of 
the word, the last of our Archbishops, should be the 
first to sign these resolutions, would, I apprehended, be 
considered the height of rashness and imprudence. I 
have waited from day to day for Dr. Bray’s answer, 
but have not heard from him ; he is probably employed 
in visiting some remote parishes of his diocese. Dr. 
Reilly is of opinion that I should sign the resolutions. 
I perceive, however, that by such a step I would draw 
upon myself the censure of a large portion of the in- 
habitants of this diocese; and | am certain that our 
Bishops could more effectually promote any great mea- 
sure which Government may adopt for the benefit of 
our country, by not appearing so publicly to take an 
active part in the present political contest. It would 
also give a handle to the enemies of subordination, who 
have already endeavoured to counteract any little exer- 
tions which 1 may have employed to bring back the people 
to a sense of their duty, by styling me an Orange Bishop, 
the tool of Government, well paid for my services, &c. 
These considerations, together with the difficulties in 
which, by such a precedent, I should probably involve 
some of our brethren, more immediately exposed to the 
wrath of our enemies than I am, have left me wavering 
and uncertain for many days. Supported, however, by 
your sanction and that of Dr. Reilly, I think I may 
venture to request of your Lordship to sign it for me. 
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My Vicar-general and Dean have already signed. I 
have also, since my last, spoken to some Roman Catho- 
lic gentlemen on the subject. Mr. Crane, of Boulaby, 
tells me that he has signed. Mr. Lynch, of Clogher, 
refuses to sign, without assigning any motive. Thomas 
Dillon, of Farm Hill, a gentleman of landed property, 
requests that his name may be added to the list. I am 
actually employed in performing a very painful duty, 
visiting the parishes which have contracted the greatest 
weight of guilt during the late rebellion.—I have the 
honour to be, with the highest veneration, your faithful 
humble servant, Epwarp Dritton.”’ 


“* The Rev. Dr. Plunkett, Titular Bishop of Meath, 
to Lord Castlereagh. 
“ Navan, October 29, 1799. 

‘* My Lord,—I am but lately returned from my an- 
nual visitation, and such have been my avocations until 
now, that it was not well in my power immediately to 
answer the letter of the 22d instant your Lordship did 
me the honour to write to me, 

** The motives which your Lordship assigns to induce 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland to address in favour of 
a legislative Union with Great Britain are strong and 
forcible: they have often occurred to me these few 
months past, and have made a deep impression upon 
my mind. The sketch which accompanies your Lord- 
ship’s letter of an address to be founded on these motives 
conveys a clear outline of the substance of what ought 
to be said on the occasion. On the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, there is no obstacle to the wish ex- 
pressed by your Lordship. The obstacle is on the part 
of the inhabitants of this county in general. The Roman 
Catholics of Meath are too near Dublin, and too much 
accustomed to listen to the opinions of the Protestants 
of Meath, to be as yet willing to declare in favour of 
the Union, They aré not strangers to the principal 
arguments used to oppose it, and many of them believe 
these arguments to be unanswerable. The clergy de- 
pend upon the people; and they say here they would 
act imprudently did they wound the feelings of their 
respective flocks by stepping beyond their own sphere, 
and abetting a system to which the people are not yet 
reconciled, ‘ We cannot separate from our parishioners,’ 
add they. ‘In political questions, it becomes us rather 
to follow than to lead.’ To this kind of reasoning, my 
Lord, I must confess, it is not easy to reply. For my 
part, I will heartily join the Roman Catholics of Meath 
the instant they will shew a disposition to declare in 
favour of the Union. Until then, your Lordship per- 
ceives I must content myself with defending and sup- 
porting the measure when opportunities offer of doing 
so with advantage.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

C, J, Puunxert.” 
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MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. . 


The Court and Times of Charles the First ; 
illustrated by authentic and confidential Let- 
ters, from various ic and private Collec- 
tions ; including Memoirs of the Mission in 
England of the Capuchin Friars in the ser- 
vice of Queen Henrietta Maria, by Father 
Cyprien de Gamache, Capuchin Preacher 
and Missi to the Queen. Edited by 
the Author of Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

We, who all our lives have had an indefatigable 

daily press to bring home for us to each morn- 

ing’s breakfast-table the news, public and pri- 
vate, official and personal, social, literary, and 

litical, of the four quarters of the globe, can 
ardly bring our minds to realise the full his- 





torical value of such a collection as the above. 
In order to do so, we must carry our thoughts 
back to the times when such communications 
as form the staple of this correspondence were 
almost the only vehicles of written intelligence ; 
when the newspaper, even in its most primitive 
form, was practically unknown, or at least had 
no fixed and regular existence ; and when those 
who sought to transmit or to receive informa- 
tion were fain to avail themselves of any and 
every casual medium which might chance to 
offer. In truth, however humbling to “ the 
dignity of history” the admission may be, there 
is no denying that the real history of those 
times is contained, for the most part, in such 
records as these, homely and unauthoritative 
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as they may appear. It would be difficult, 
therefore, to over-estimate the service rendered 
to historical literature during the last twenty 
years by the numerous publications similar to 
the present, which we owe to the industry and 
zeal of private individuals and of public asso- 
ciations. It has begun to be felt, in the true 
philosophical spirit, that there is hardly any 
document of an historical character, however 
seemingly unimportant, which may not in some 
way be made ancillary to the investigation of 
truth ; and the antiquarian publications of 
which our days have been so fruitful, being 
compiled upon the principle that hardly any 
thing is unworthy of notice, will be found to 
contain almost every imaginable form of com- 
position —chronicles, charters, registers, nar- 
ratives, reports, biographies, tracts, letters, in- 
scriptions, even down to ballads, songs, and 
miscellaneous fragments of even a less dignified 
character. 

The very zeal, however, which has been 
evinced in the collection and publication of 
these materials has led, in some respects, to an 
undue appreciation of their individual import- 
ance. It almost uniformly happens that an 
editor, or an historian who has had the good 
fortune to discover some new and inedited 
materials for his history, will be found to at- 
tach more weight to these than to the infinitely 
more valuable materials which had been at the 
disposal of those who had gone before him. 
There is a mysterious significance in the name 
of a “State paper,” or an “ official return,” 
which few can resist; and a contemporaty let- 
ter, or other private communication, provided 
it be still inedited, will often be taken as de- 
cisive, where a whole mass of published evi- 
dence has been appealed to in vain. 

Now it should never be forgotten, that these 
and every similar record are not to be regarded 
as history, but only as materials of history ; that 
they are not available as historical authorities, 
except in so far as their credibility can be 
otherwise established, and that in any event 
they are to be subjected to all the received 
rules of historical criticism. And in the case 
of such documents as those comprised in the 
present colleetion, the necessity for this cau- 
tion is especially evident. They are, for the 
most part, news-letters, in the literal sense of 
the word; the object of the various writers 
being to collect for their correspondents as 
much intelligence as possible, and to keep 
them perfectly au courant with the occur- 
rences of the day. Now, if even in these days 
of rapid and easy communication, when oppor- 
tunities of correct information are no longer 
rare and exclusive; when every statement is 
sure to be received with hesitation and distrust 
by those with whose prejudices it may chance 
to clash, and indeed is vigorously and jealously 
canvassed by friends as well as by enemies; if 
even now a “private correspondence” is pro- 
verbially treacherous and untrustworthy, how 
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much more necessity for caution in receiving 
without examination the correspondence of a 
period when no such checks existed, and when 
the writer was entirely exempt from scrutiny 
of his facts or opinions, except upon the part 
of his correspondent alone, or of those to whom 
his correspondent might communicate them. 

We must not, however, be understood to 
convey any imputation on the trustworthiness 
of the present collection, beyond the general 
caution which the very nature of the case ap- 
pears to us to suggest. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to regard it as a very favourable 
specimen of its class, and as more than ordi- 
narily deserving of the praise of truth and im- 
partiality. Not that the writers, as a body, 
are to be considered as free from party spirit. 
It is hardly in the nature of things to expect 
that in such times they could be so. The 
writers are all, in a greater or less degree, op- 
posed to the measures of the court, and ali, 
without exception, are vehement anti-papists ; 
but although there are some very remarkable 
exceptions among the number, there is, gene- 
rally speaking, an air of calmness and modera- 
tion in their statements which we cannot help 
regarding as an evidence of trustworthiness, or 
at least of comparative exemption from party 
bias. 

The correspondence extends over a space of 
fifteen years, from the death of James I. in 
1625, to July 1640. The number of writers 
is considerable; but the most prominent 
among them are John Beaulieu, Rev. Joseph 
Mead, Dr. Meddus, John Pory, Sir George 
Gresley, and Edward Rossingham. ‘The first- 
named writer had been secretary to the lega- 
tion at Brussels, and on his return was made 
writer to the signet. His letters (as well as 
many others in the collection, especially those 
of Sir George Gresley, Pory, and Rossingham) 
are, for the most part, addressed to Sir Thomas 
Puckering, the son of the keeper of the great 
seal of that name. He was member of Par- 
liament for Tamworth. From his own pen 
the correspondence does not comprise a single 
letter ; but residing chiefly at his remote coun- 
try-seat in Warwickshire, he was regularly 
supplied by his more favourably situated cor- 
respondents with all the intelligence, foreign 
and domestic, which they were enabled to col- 
lect. To a similar connexion we owe the ex- 
tensive correspondence of the Rev. Joseph 
Mead. His letters are addressed to his kins- 
man, Sir Martin Stuteville; and he himself, 
residing chiefly at Christ’s College, Cambridge 
(of which he was a fellow), received frequent 
and stated communications from his friends 
Dr. Meddus and Pory, as well as from many 
other less regular correspondents. Mead was 
a native of Essex, and an almoner of Christ’s 
College, and might have risen to high prefer- 
ment in the Church of Ireland if he had ac- 
cepted the offers made to him by Archbishop 
Ussher. But he does not seem to have held 
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any office but that of chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud, with whose opinions and feelings, how- 
ever, his letters display but little sympathy. 
His letters, and those addressed to him, form, 
we should think, the larger half of the corre- 
spondence. 

There is an appendix to the collection, how- 
ever, which we doubt not many of our readers 
will regard as the most interesting portion of 
the entire. We allude to the memoir of the 
mission of the Capuchins attached to the ser- 
vice of Queen Henrietta Maria. At the mar- 
riage of this princess with Charles I. it was 
stipulated that she should be allowed the free 
exercise of the Catholic religion, and that a 
suitable ecclesiastical establishment should be 
maintained for the service of her chapel. On 
her first arrival in England, she was attended 
by a number of Oratorian priests, who continued 
attached to her service for a considerable time, 
until, upon the general dismissal of her French 
attendants, they were, with two exceptions, in- 
cluded in the sentence. This harsh and ab- 
rupt proceeding was the occasion of a very 
serious misunderstanding between the courts 
of France and England, and which was at 
length satisfactorily adjusted ; and in virtue of 
the provisions of the new arrangement, the 
place of the banished Oratorians was supplied 
by a Bishop (who, however, was never received 
in England), a confessor and chaplain, and 
lastly ten Capuchin fathers, one of whom, 
Father Cyprien de Gamache, is the author of 
the memoir which is here, for the first time, 
given to the world. The French original has 
never been published; but the translator pro- 
fesses to have adhered rigidly to it in all its 
parts. : 

The memoir extends from the first arrival 
of the party in England in 1629 to their final 
banishment in 1644; and includes some par- 
ticulars of a second visit which Father de Ga- 
mache made to this country in the train of 
Queen Henrietta during the reign of her son 
Charles II. And although it does not follow 
the regular order of events, yet it contains 
many most curious and interesting details of 
the history and condition of Catholics in Eng- 
land during those days of trial. 

The correspondence commences with the 
death of James I., and extends as far as the 
middle of 1640; thus including the whole of 
the early part of Charles’s reign; and exhibit- 
ing, with curious and interesting minuteness, 
the gradual growth and progress of the discon- 
tent which his policy excited. Indeed, there 
are many of the events of this period, and es- 
pecially many of the fluctuations of public 
feeling, regarding which a much clearer and 
more definite idea may be gathered from this 
gossiping and desultory correspondence, than 
from the professional narration of the histo- 
rians; and particularly the various outbreaks 
of popular discontent against the reigning fa- 
vourite, and the instrument of most of the 
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king’s unpopularity, Buckingham. It is pre- 
cisely in a correspondence like this that we 
are to look for these indications; although, in 
truth, there is hardly any thing interesting in 
the history of the time to which we do not find 
occasional allusions. Never was there a more 
thoroughly miscellaneous collection. ‘There is 
no topic, public or private, personal or poli- 
tical, foreign or domestic, that comes amiss to 
some of these indefatigable newsmongers ; and 
it sometimes happens that these miscellaneous 
facts are thrown together, in their lively gos- 
siping pages, with a degree of careless irregu- 
larity at which it is impossible to avoid being 
amused. ‘Take, as a specimen, the following 
jumble of every species of intelligence : 


“ Mr. Pory to the Rev. Joseph Mead. 
* London, December 19, 1628. 


“ As touching Bishop Montagu, I hear, moreover, 
that he hath renounced five main propositions of Ar- 
minianism, touching predestination, general grace, frec- 
will, &c.; and that part of his appeal he avows, and part 
he disclaims, as done by some other authors, upon whom 
he will lay it. 

“The last Friday I was ignorant how my Lord of 
Canterbury, the day before, was received out of his barge 
into Whitehall by the Archbishop and the Earl of Dor- 
set, and by them publicly accompanied through the court 
to his Majesty, whose hands he kissed, and from whom 
he received much profession of favour; his Majesty en- 
joining him to be present, twice a-week at least, at the 
council-table. On Friday last there was a meeting of 
the Bishops with his Grace, at Lambeth, about sopiting, 
as they term it, the controversies of this present time, 
being occasioned by that letter of Montagu’s to the 
Archbishop, who, meeting on Monday at the same place, 
again resolved both parties should be restrained from 
printing. 

“On Saturday, the King and Queen, to make the 
world take notice how highly they favoured the Earl of 
Arundel, took his lordship, my Lord Steward, my Lord 
of Holland, and his lady, into the coach with them, went 
to Arundel House, viewed the whole house, as yourself 
and I did, and made as much demonstration of favour to 
the owner of it as a king and queen could do to a sub- 
ject. In gratitude of which favour, my Lords of Arun- 
del and Maltravers went to Whitehall, to kiss the hand 
of her Majesty. 

“On Saturday it was also resolved, in full council, his 
Majesty being present, that the Parliament should hold 
at the time appointed. 

“On Sunday morning my Lord Carleton was sworn 
secretary in my Lord Conway’s place, and his lordship 
Lord President ofthe Council in the Earl of Marlborough’s 
place, and the Earl stripped of all offices save his Privy 
Counsellorship. And into my Lord Carleton’s place of 
Vice-Chamberlain, my Lord Barrett, now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is to be removed, that Sir Francis Cot- 
tingham may enjoy his place, which is worth ten of the 
Vice-Chamberlain’s; and therefore, my Lord Barrett, 
before he parts with his Chancellor’s place, expects a 
very great satisfaction, having, for the duke’s procuring, 
assured the reversion, after his own death, of 1200/. 
a-year land, upon the Earl of Anglesea. 

“ On Tuesday his Majesty went to Theobalds, and is 
to return thence to-morrow. On Wednesday a proclam- 
ation was published against one Smyth, a Popish priest, 
being a mountebank titular Bishop of Chalcedon, and 
having, amongst a company of geese, in Lancashire, ap- 
oem in his pontificalibus, with his horned mitre and 
crooked erosier, and having sought to draw some idiots 
from his Majesty’s allegiance. 

“The duke’s executors will not proceed with his will 
until the Parliament be passed, not Sonia what after- 
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clap may attend his memory, his estate, his posterity, 
and his kindred and allies. 

“ Here is a ship very lately arrived at Falmouth, out 
of the East Indies, called the William, of 900 tons bur- 
den, being the richest that came this good while thence, 
and valued at 25,000/., having aboard 800 bales of silk, 
besides pepper, indigo, calicot, and other commodities. 

“My Lord of Carlisle is come to the Hague, and will 
be here the next fair wind. ‘The Earl of Danby is now 
suddenly to depart towards his charge at Guernsey, to 
defend the isle against the French. Notwithstanding, I 
heard yesterday, that the Venetian and States’ ambassa- 
dors at Paris had very far advanced the treaty between 
us and France, having removed by strength of argument 
the main obstacles, namely, the sending back of the 
French officers to the Queen’s household, and that to 
the satisfaction of that King and Council. And here is 
now a present of horses and dogs sending over to France, 
although our merchants, being banished out of Calais, 
have carried their goods thence by land into the Arch- 
duchess’s country, whither now it is at this present lawful 
for us, or the Hollanders, or any other nation, to carry 
victuals, 

“ At this time also, by license from both kings, there 
are going six ships from hence for Malaga, in Spain, 
laden with corn, butter, and cheese, cloth, kersey, bays, 
and Norwich stuffs. Those nine captains that were found 
fault withal by my Lord of Denbigh, must either put 
in sufficient bail for their appearance at a marshal’s 
court, or else lie for the interim in Marshalsea. 

““My Lord of Holland hath, by the industry of one 
Mr. Clifford, found out a rich booty, which will be worth 
40,000/ , that lay concealed in the hands of Burlamachi, 
Calandrini, and other cunning merchants, being a thing 
called pirate-money, which was two in the hundred upon 
merchandise, collected first for the setting forth of the 
Algiers fleet, and divers years after continued, and never 
accounted for till it was now brought in question. Mr. 
Clifford is to have one-fifth, that is, 8000/., for his share. 

“My Lord Desmond's daughter and heir, now in the 
custody of the same earl, is designed for a wife for the 
young Duke of Lennox. 

“About the midst of Michaelmas term, the High 
Sheriff of Dorsetshire had order to raise possé comitatus, 
to attack those unfencers of Gillingham Forest, which, 
about a week before the term, had burnt forty of the 
Lord’s letters, and forty processes out of the Star Cham- 
ber, and whipped the messengers at a post. But it seems, 
because he finds them too strong and resolute to be med- 
dled withal—for they are a great and well-armed number, 
and say, ‘ Here were we born, and here will die !’—he is 
fain as yet to let them alone. 

“ My Lord of Dorset is selling of Salisbury Court to 
the Earl of Rutland for 30,000/. Felton, they say, is 
carried away, gibbet and all, no man can tell whither. 
Of the Hollanders’ rich fleet eight are come home, so 
that there is not one missing. Their buying up English 
money at Plymouth, for their bars of silver and ingots 
of gold, made money very scarce at Exeter fair. 

“Those Papists that were arraigned here at the Ses- 
sions House, together with More the Jesuit, are released 
upon bail, to appear upon fifteen days’ summons. Mr. 
Attorney’s bill of fees for drawing the conveyances from 
the King to the city, of that land they lately purchased 
from his Majesty, doth amount to 23,000/. 

“ Yesterday there was a paper put into the window of 
my Lord Conway, to let him know that, whereas he made 
himself the main opposite against the colonels, captains, 
and other officers, that had served in these late wars, to 
draw them from nine months’ pay, which was their due, 
to three months’ bare pay, he must look to himself; for 
there is another Felton, and another knife ready for his 
throat, as well as there was for the duke; and bid him 
tell his great friend the Lord Treasurer as much. So 
now my Lord Wimbledon takes that distasteful part 
upon him, my Lord Conway giving fair words.”’ 


The correspondence supplies some new and 
interesting particulars regarding Charles's early 
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Parliaments ; and fills up many gaps in the his- 
tory of his contests with the Lords in the cases 
of Bristol and Arundel, But it is especially 
rich, as might, indeed, naturally be expected, 
in the history of that most blind and ill-judged 
step, the forced election of Buckingham to the 
Chancellorship of the Cambridge University. 
On this subject Mead’s letters (he was a Fel- 
low of Christ’s) are very full, and, in some 
particulars, very amusing. The following is 
not a bad sample of College-wit, and one 
which we do not remember to have met before . 


“ Rev. Joseph Mead to Sir Martin Stuteville. 
* Christ College, March 16, 1626-7. 


“Our Chancellor, on Saturday, sat in the Regent 
House, in a master of art’s gown, habit, cap, and hood, 
spoke two words of Latin, placet and admittatur. 
Laud was incorporated; the Earl of Denbigh, Lord 
Imbercourt, Lord Rochfort (Wiles de Matid), Mr. Edw. 
Somerset, nephew to the Earl of Worcester, Mr. Craven, 
and Mr. Walter Montagu, were made masters of arts ; 
thongh I think my Lord Imbercourt needed no more 
but to be incorporated. His Grace dined at Trinity Col- 
lege, had banquets at divers colleges, King’s, St. John’s, 
Clare Hall, &c. He was on the top of King’s College 
Chapel, but refused to have his foot imprinted there, as 
too high for him. He was wonderful courteous to all 
scholars of any condition, both in the Regent House, 
where every one that came in had his Grace's congé ; and 
in the town, as he walked, if a man did but stir his hat, 
he should not lose his labour. He professed himself our 
humble servant, that coming down to do his duty to his 
master, he could but come to do his service to us; but 
he could not stay long, because the watch stood still till 
he returned to wind it up; and so he went back that 
night. Dr. Paske, out of his familiarity, must needs 
carry him to see a new library they are building at Clare 
Hall, notwithstanding it was not yet furnished with books ; 
but, by good chance, being an open room, two women 
were gotten thither to see his Grace out at the windows, 
but when the Duke came thither were unexpectedly sur- 
prised. ‘ Mr. Doctor,’ quoth the Duke, when he saw 
them, ‘ you have here a fair library; but here are two 
books not very well bound.’ 1 think I have told you 
enough.” 


Among the many odd fishes that have come 
in our way, it has never been our fortune 
to meet a fish of so decided literary tastes as 
the cod-fish which figures as the hero of the 
following tale : 


“ But I will now tell you of an accident here at Cam- 
bridge, rare, if not strange, whereof | was yesterday 
morning an eye-witness myself. A book in decimo sento, 
of the finger size, found in the maw of a cod-fish, then 
opened in our fish-market, in the presence of many. In 
the same was two pieces of sail-cloth, one half an ell at 
the least, of unequal breadth, but in some part very 
broad ; the other about half a yard long, of the breadth 
of a pudding-bag. These found wrapped in the bottom 
of the stomach, the book above them. The title of the 
book, being opened, was on the top of every page, Prepa- 
ration to the Crosse. It was printed in an English letter, 
which, by the fashion spelling of some words, as sonde 
for sand, easyar for easier, and the like, seemed to be 
written about the end of King Henry VIIL1., wherein | was 
afterwards fully confirmed by some other passages, if all 
be of one author. When I first saw it, it seemed almost 
turned into a jelly and consumed. Yet, though it were 
loathsome then to handle, or stand over, yet, finding the 
table of the two books of the Preparation to the Crosse in 
the middle part, and not so slimy, with a tender lifting 
with my knife, I read them all, put clean paper between 
the leaves to preserve them, and since exscribed all, being 
the contents of every several chapter, The first was a 
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Preparation to the Crosse, and how it must be patiently 
borne. 1 took special notice of two other: ‘1. If thou 
be tempted of the faith of thy parents, as wherefore not 
thou [believe ] that which thy forefathers have believed? 2. 
If thou be tempted of strange Religion, of worshipping of 
saints, pictures, or images, or men.’ There was another 
book at the end of these, in whose title-leaf the first of 
the contents was, 4 Letter which was written to the faith- 
Sul followers of Christ's Gospel. I saw all with mine own 
eyes—the fish, the man, the pieces of sail-cloth, the 
book—and observed all I have written. Only, I saw not 
the opening of the fish ; which yet many did, being upon 
the fishwoman’s stall in the market, who first cut off his 
head, to which the maw hanging and seeming much 
stuffed with somewhat, it was searched, and all {found 
as aforesaid. He that had his nose as near as I yester- 
morning, would have been persuaded there was no 
imposture here without witness. The fish came from 
Lynn. How they fed him there, I know not.” 


Notwithstanding the significant hint con- 
veyed in the concluding sentences, we learn, 
from a subsequent letter (p. 182), that this 
curious and curiously-recovered book, was pre- 
sented to Lady Stuteville by Mr. Mead, the 
writer of the above letter. One would scarcely 
venture upon so unsavoury an offering to one 
of the dainty dames of modern days. 

The memoirs furnish but little information 
regarding Irish affairs; and, indeed, very sel- 
dom refer to Ireland at all. The circumstances 
of the publication of Primate Ussher’s notorious 
protest against toleration of Popery, detailed 
in the following letter, are the better worth 
preserving upon this account. 


“‘ There was lately in Ireland likely to have been 
granted to the Papists there a toleration of religion, 
with many privileges, in consideration of a great sum of 
money. And this Easter term a great meeting was held 
of all the chiefest of the whole kingdom, with the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops, where it was hardly hindered from 
being concluded, but for this worthy protestation follow- 
ing, made before the Lord Deputy, in the name of all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of that kingdom, by Dr. Donn- 
ham, Bishop of Derry, who upon the 22d of April preach- 
ing in Christ Church, in Dublin, before the Lord Deputy 
and the whole state, upon Luke i. verse 14, in the midst 
of his sermon he openly read this protestation, subscribed 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of that kingdom : 

‘ The Judgment, by way of Protestation, of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland, concerning toleration of 
the Popish Religion, April 22. 

‘The religion of Papists is superstitous and idola- 
trous. 

‘ The faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical. 

‘ Their Church, in respect of both, apostatical. 

‘ To give them, therefore, a toleration, or to consent 
that they may freely exercise their religion, and profess 
their doctrine and faith, is a grievous sin, and that in 
two respects: Ist. It is to make ourselves necessary, 
not only to the superstitions, idolatries, and heresies, 
and, in a word, to all the abomination of Popery; but 
also (which is a consequent to the former) to the perdi- 
tion of the seduced people, who perish in the deluge of 
their Catholic apostacy. 2d. To grant them any tolera- 
tion in respect of any money to be given, or contribution 
to be made by them, is to set religion to sale, and with 
it the souls of the people, which our Saviour hath re- 
deemed with his most precious blood. 

‘ And as it is a great sin, so it is a matter of mos 
dangerous consequence; the consideration whereof we 
leave to the wise and judicious, beseeching the jealous 
God of truth to make those that are in authority zealous 
of his glory and the advancement of true religion, con- 
stantly resolute and courageous against all Popery, su- 
perstition, and idolatry. Amen.’ 
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“ Having read this protestation, the Bishop at the end 
added, ‘ And let all the people say Amen;’ when sud- 
denly the whole church almost shook with the sound of 
the Amens made by the people assembled. The Lord 
Deputy required from the Bishop a copy both of this 
sermon and the protestation, to send them unto the 
King ; whereunto the courageous Bishop answered, that 
there was nothing he either spoke or read in the pulpit, 
but he would most willingly justify it before his Majesty, 
and feared not who read or saw it. 

“It is said before this, that the Bishop of Derry, Dr. 
Hamilton, Archbishop of Cashel, a Scottishman, had 
preached also before the state, and averred in his sermon, 
that whosoever gave that counsel for toleration of Popery 
was an errant traitor, and deserved Haman’s end.” 


Nor are we without abundant evidence of 
the activity and virulence of the intolerant 
spirit which is here evoked. Some of the in- 
stances are worth recording. 


“ This day sennight, at Clerkenwell, were nine gallants 
taken in a fair hanged vault, with their trinkets (for seven 
of them are found to be Jesuits, or priests), together with 
their library of books, valued at 400/., which moves men 
to think it was one of the Jesuits’ colleges. The sus- 
picion of them grew by the abundance of meat the poor 
women that dwelt thereabouts bought and provided, 
which occasioned the search. At first they resisted with 
store of arms and weapons; but the sheriffs being sent 
for, those aforesaid were taken, though some are said to 
have esca 

“ On Monday, St. Patrick’s Day, at Witham, in Essex, 
where are billeted some: of the Irish soldiers, they, after 
their country manner, wearing in their hats red riband 
crosses, an untoward boy made one tied to a dog’s tail, 
and put him therewith out amongst them; who, there- 
upon enraged, fell violently upon the inhabitants, whereby, 
it is said, there were on both sides between thirty and 
forty slain.” 

The incident of the “ Patrick’s Cross,” is not 
a little curious; and the ready excitability of 
the Irish soldiers, smarting under the double 
insult to their country and their religion, is 
most characteristic. The same scene would 
most probably be re-enacted on Patrick’s Day, 
1849. 

We are tempted to add a passage from 
Father Cyprien de Gamache’s Memoirs. It 
is somewhat declamatory, and perhaps is a 
little too highly coloured ; but it is exceedingly 
striking, and bears the general impress of truth. 


“ The pursuivants, who are vicious men, and mostly 
apostates, who knew the priests, went and ransacked 
Catholic houses in quest of them, for the purpose of 
seizing and dragging them to prison and the gibbet. 
When convicted of being priests, either by their own 
confession or the deposition of witnesses, without being 
guilty or even accused, the judge immediately sentenced 
them to that kind of death, which the hangman did not 
in general execute till three or four days after appre- 
hension. During the whole time of their imprisonment, 
the Capuchins, disguised so that they could not be known, 
went to render them spiritual and corporeal assistance, 
to the utmost of their slender ability. Several Catholics 
did the like, ially in the two, three, or four days 
which edeaaal between apprehension and death. The 
money which they gave to the gaoler had two effects ; it 
opened the prison-doors freely to them, and closed that 
of the priests’ room, so that the exercises of religion prac- 
tised could neither be seen nor known. For the priests 
said Mass there, heard confessions, administered to the 
people the adorable Sacrament in their disguise. Father 
Cyprien of Gamache, and Father Sebastien of Bar sur 
Seine, passed the night before their martyrdom with 
them, received images signed by their own blessed hands, 
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with the promise of their prayers, confessed to them, 
heard their Masses, took the Sacrament from their hands, 
said with them the litanies of the most Holy Virgin, of 
all the Saints, and many other prayers, to thank God 
for the great favours which He bestowed upon them, and 
to obtain from his bounty the especial grace to die 
holily, for his glory. 

“Thus prepared, these faithful and generous warriors 
left the prison, found at the door a hurdle, upon which 
they were required to seat themselves, and then the horse 
moved away, drawing them to the place where they were 
to be sacrificed. The Capuchins followed them, and, 
mingling unknown among the multitude of the people, 
stayed till the conclusion of the sanguinary tragedy. 
The priests, on arriving at the place of execution, kept 
upon their hurdles, wo b standing to the people, prayed 
to God, thanked Him aloud for the favour which He con- 
ferred on them to die for so good a cause, said that they 
were not condemned for any crime which they had com- 
mitted, though they acknowledged themselves great sin- 
ners, but solely because they were invested with the cha- 
racter of priests, which in past ages had been venerable 
in England ; offered prayers to God for the king and for 
his whole kingdom, forgave, from their heart, for their 
death, the judges who had unjustly condemned them, 
declared boldly that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish 
religion was the only true one, and that it was necessary 
to live and die in it in order to be saved. The officer of 
justice, who is present, and presides at this fatal tragedy, 
imposed silence upon them, and made them get up into 
a large cart, where there were several criminals. An 
unknown priest, who was in the crowd, then gave them 
the last absolution, after an act of contrition communi- 
cated to the priest by a sign previously agreed upon 
between them; for instance, lifting up the hands, or 
stooping the head. Meanwhile the executioner put the 
ropes about their necks, did the same to the other cri- 
minals, fastened them to the gallows, and, the cart draw- 
ing off, they were lefthanging. Without weighing upon 
them, or using any other violence, they were thus left 
till they were half strangled, and, the priest being only 
half dead, the executioner cut the rope, placed them on 
the ground, stripped them of their clothes, cut off what 
decency forbids to be named, ripped open their bellies, 
tore out the bowels, separating the heart, which he held 
up to the people, crying aloud, ‘This is the heart of a 
traitor.’ He then threw the parts and bowels into a great 
fire, which was burning there. At last, to conclude this 
bloody tragedy, he cut the body into four parts, which 
were afterwards exposed on the point of iron spikes upon 
London Bridge. 

“ The Catholics present at this horrible sight mani- 
fested unexampled fervour, dipping white cloths in the 
innocent blood of these generous martyrs. ‘They ex- 
posed themselves to all sorts of dangers, in order to save 
from the fire their hearts, or some other part of their 
entrails, which they kissed, honoured, and preserved, as 
sacred relics. The Capuchins brought away several 
which their zeal rescued from the flames; one of them 
was on the point of being despatched by the crowd ; 
when, seeing a condemned priest arrive, in a wonderful 
transport, he went and embraced him, kissed him, and 
took him by the collar, to draw him away, and so pre- 
serve him most carefully. Instantly several cried out, 
‘ A priest ! a priest!’ which is a crime of State punish- 
able with death in this unhappy country. At this outcry 
he was obliged to loose his hold, and quickly buried 
himself in the crowd with such address that he escaped.” 


Among the most amusing parts of the cle- 
rical correspondence in the collection, are the 
frequent strictures and observations upon the 
various preachers of the day. 

“ The Bishop of Gloucester is questioned in the Con- 
vocation for preaching transubstantiation, or near it, 
before the king.” 

Another more courtly preacher took “abso- 
lute monarchy.” for his theme. 
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“ Dr. Mainwaring, that preached and printed two ser- 
mons for an absolute monarchy, sent this other day to a 
friend of mine, to help him to all the ancient precedents 
he could find to strengthen his opinion; who answered 
him, he could help him nothing, but only to hang him ; 
and that if he lived till a Parliament, Xc., he should be 
sure of an halter. Another of his own coat said, ‘ Mr. 
Mainwaring, I would have you consider of three things : 
first, that since Mr. Sibthorp published his sermon, his 
house was burned down. And secondly, since Dr. Bar- 
greave, Dean of Canterbury, published his, he hath with 
disgrace been turned out of court. And what will be- 
come of you when there is a Parliament?’ "’ 


A third, who took a still more unpopular 
topic, merits no quarter from his epistolary 
critic. 

“ Dr. Dee, in his last sermon before the king, upon 
the text, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the 
paps that gave thee suck,’ did so extol womankind as if 
he had been to marry a daughter, and had no portion 
for her; and in case she would not off without money, 
then she might apply the latter part of his sermon, which 
was the glory of virginity. He spake so much in com- 
mendation of virginity, as I do verily believe all those 
women that heard him, that have wicked husbands, 
or are aged, wish themselves virgins and young again. 
Sure this doctor made no good choice of the court to 
commend virginity in. But the greatest clerks are not 
always the wisest men. Well, he proceeded so far in 
the commendations of the blessed Virgin, as he did 
boldly say her body was now more glorified than the 
bodies of Enoch or Elias, that were translated," 


Others, again, appear to have anticipated, in 
almost every particular, the religious move- 
ment of our own days. 


“‘ His successor, as first Minister of State, was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, under the authority of 
the king, undertook to effect a uniformity of the Pro- 
testant religion throughout Great Britain, which com- 
prises England and Scotland, resolved to introduce the 
ceremonies into the Church, and ordered the clergy to 
wear the surplice in the performance of their duty. To 
back this prelate, several ministers began to preach 
publicly quite the contrary of what had before been be- 
lieved—such as the following truths: that the Pope is 
not Anti-Christ; that ceremonies are necessary in the 
Church ; that auricular confession is obligatory on every 
one who has sinned; that in the Christian religion there 
must be altars. Not content with proclaiming these 
truths from the pulpit, they composed divers books, 
which were printed, published, and distributed in all 
quarters, I leave you to conceive with what consolation 
to the Catholics; while the Puritans, that is to say, 
the Calvinists, were inflamed with wrath, fury, and rage. 
Peccator videbit et irascetur ; dentibus suis fremet et 
tabescet. At that time we were much visited by Pro- 
testant ministers, who conversed very familiarly with 
us, willingly listened to the reasons of our belief, in- 
quired concerning our ceremonies, came to the Queen's 
chapel to learn the practice of them, admitted that the 
Catholic was the true Church, but, withheld by the con- 
sideration of their benefices and of their wives, imagined 
that they could be saved in the Protestant Church, 
having, they said, the same fundamental points as the 
Church of Rome.” 


But we have far outrun the limits which we 
had originally proposed to ourselves; and as 
we can only find room for another extract, we 
select one which may be considered charac- 
teristic of the early years of Charles’s reign. 
Clavell was not the only gentleman in those 
days who deserved the character of a “ great 
highway robber.” Luckily for him, he was a 
wit to boot. 
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“ Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, a knight’s eldest son, a 
great highway robber, and of posts, was, together with a 
soldier his companion, arraigned, condemned on Monday 
last, January 30th, at the King’s Bench bar. He _— 
for himself, that he never had stricken or wounded any 
man, never taken any thing from their bodies, as rings, 
&e., never cut their girdles or saddles, or done them 
who he robbed any corporeal violence. He was with 
his companion reprieved, and sent these following verses 
to the king for mercy, and hath obtained it :— 


* I that have robbed so oft, am now bid stand— 
Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so, 
But, having ta’en their money, let them go. 
Yet must I die ? and is there no relief? 

The King of kings had mercy on a thief— 
So may our gracious king too, if he please, 
Without his council, grant me a release ; 
God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity.’ ” 


The disjointed and miscellaneous specimens 
which we have presented, will give some idea 
of the general character of these Memoirs. 





Their full historical value can only be esti- 
mated by a close and careful study of their 
contents. We do not hesitate to say that the 


collection is, in proportion to its extent, one of 


the most valuable which has been published 
for many years. It contrasts very favourably 
with those portions of the much-lauded Fair- 
fax Correspondence which have seen the light 
as yet; and the only drawback on its value, as 
a collateral history ofthis most important period, 
is the unlucky accident of its breaking off in 
the year 1640, at the very crisis, for the inves- 
tigation of which we most require the aia of 
comparatively calm and disinterested observers, 
such as those whose letters form the principal 
part of this collection. Perhaps we may still 
hope that the editor, who is already distin- 
guished as a collector of such memoirs, may 
be enabled hereafter to continue the memoirs 
to the close of this eventful reign. 








REV. F. OAKELEY’S SERMONS. 


Practical Sermons, preached in 1847-8. By 
Rev. I’. Oakeley, M.A. London, Burns. 
We are almost afraid to express the very high 
admiration we have conceived for many of 
these sermons, lest our readers, on looking at 
them, should at first be disappointed. For 
the fact is, that this volume occupies a dif- 
ferent province from that usually filled by 
Catholic sermons, at least in England; and it 
may take some little time to familiarise read- 
ers with the general current of their composi- 
tion. If measured by a standard altogether 
foreign to their aim, of course they will be 

undervalued. 

These sermons are, in fact, neither directly 
hortatory, nor yet, on the other hand, directly 
dogmatical, much less controversial. They 
take up that most important position which 
unites these respective lines of subject ; they 
may be said chiefly to illustrate the bearing of 
Catholic dogmas and Catholic ordinances on 
the practical temper of the Christian, and on 
the daily conduct of life. The author has 
been naturally led into this province from 
the cireumstances under which his discourses 
have been delivered; seeing that his congre- 
gations have, in general, mainly consisted of 
those who were both well-instructed Catho- 
lics, and also who might be presumed, on the 
whole, to be living in the favour of God ; so 
that the preacher's object was not so much 
the conversion of his hearers from overt wick- 
edness, but rather the correction and eleva- 
tion of their standard of Christian duty. And 
the subject itself is one which, on many ac- 
counts, is peculiarly adapted to correct the 
deficiencies of the day. Educated English 
Catholics have, no doubt, a high appreciation 





of the unspeakable benefits we derive, in the 
way of mental péace and tranquillity, from 
the existence of a final and infallible autho- 
rity on questions of doctrine; but they seem 
to us, at the same time, to be far less keenly 
alive to the inherent beauty and attractive- 
ness of the doctrines themselves which are so 
sanctioned ; to their exquisite fitness for satis- 
fying the deepest cravings, and calling forth 
the highest aspirations of the spiritual mind. 
And what is here said as to the Catholic doc- 
trines, is true also, in its measure,-in regard 
to ecclesiastical ordinances and the offices of 
the Church; which last, indeed, happen to 
occupy a more frequent and more prominent 
part ia Mr. Oakeley’s sermons than direct 
matters of doctrine, though these also are far 
from sparingly introduced. 

It is, perhaps, almost involved in what has 
been said, that the style of these sermons is 
not so much either argumentative or rheto- 
rical, as Some may be at first in- 
clined to think that this is not so appropriate 
a style for sermons; but we are convinced 
that reflection will change this opinion. An 
exhibition, so far as exhibition is possible, of 
the Church’s marvellous and glorious beauty, 
is commonly far more attractive to those with- 
out than is an argumentative exposition of its 
divine authority; while, as to the Church’s 
faithful children, those who feel keenly that 
on this earth they have neither home nor 
resting-place,—these are indeed most cruelly 
stinted of their rights, if addressed in mere 
dry, or even eloquent, exhortation, or in mere 
barren argument; if not taught and encou- 
raged, in fact, to fix their whole heart and 
affections on heavenly truth, on the ordi- 
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nances and devotions of the Church, on the 
blessed Saints and their Queen, on Him, 
finally, who is both Truth and Beauty. 

Another feature in Mr. Oakeley’s sermons 
is one which we are often tempted to desi- 
derate in ordinary Catholic discourses — the 
great stress he lays on the fearful evil and 
peril of deliberate venial sin. That we are ab- 
solutely bound to endure the greatest earthly 
evils rather than commit one such sin; nay, 
and that one such sin unrepented of will be 
visited in the next world with sufferings com- 
pared with which the greatest earthly evils 
are trifles in the balance ; this is undoubtedly 
Catholic doctrine, not to speak of the fearful 
danger lest from deliberate venial sin we fall 
readily into mortal. In proportion as doc- 
trines such as these sink into our minds, the 
actions and mortifications of the blessed Saints 
acquire their real force and meaning; and we 
cannot but think that, were such doctrines 
habitually impressed on us English Catholics, 
we should have been spared that portentous 
scandal in regard to the Lives of the Saints 
which we have lately witnessed, and which 
must fill the minds of foreign Christians with 
astonishment and sorrow at our spiritual 
condition. 

In like manner, we have cordially to thank 
Mr. Oakeley for so constantly reminding us of 
the incomparable superiority before God of the 
celibate life to the married, of the regular to 
the secular. There cannot be a greater mis- 
take, than to suppose that the inculcation of 
this doctrine is of little value to those who 
have themselves no vocation to such high and 
admirable paths of perfection. So far is this 
from being true, that, on the contrary, there is 
no one thing which affects more to its very 
depths the whole Christian character and tem- 
per, than the alternative, whether we do or do 
not practically feel how incomparably superior 
are those high yecations to our own humble 
path of duty. And still more, of course, is 
this the case in regard to the subject on which 
we just now touched —the austerities of the 
Saints. To regard these with awe, astonish- 


‘ ment, and reverence unspeakable, is the least 


which can be done by those who have not the 
calling or the heart to follow in the same di- 
rection. But he who looks upon them with 
cold and carping criticism— who rather at- 
tempts an apology, than breaks forth into a 
heartfelt eulogy—who would fain, if he could, 
conceal from Protestants this glorious badge 
of the trae Church—may rely on it, he is al- 
ready half a Protestant in his heart. 

We will conclude with the following extracts, 
which are favourable illustrations both of Mr. 
Oakeley’s style and his mode of thought. The 
first is from his sermon on Good Friday ; the 
second on the Month of Mary. 


“Ifthe Church, my brethren, be mute or incoherent, 
how shall we find it in our hearts to be eloquent or ela- 
borate ? how shall we undertake to adorn a history which 
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she has left in all its naked awfulness? how rise from 
meditating on the tremendous consummation which 
paralysed creation, and startled the dead, to discourse 
fluently of our bereavement, and to paraphrase, in words 
of our own devising, the majestic, the mysterious, the 
almost sacramental narrative of the Holy Ghost? Let 
me seek, beloved brethren, not so much to excite your 
devotion, as to direct it; for the task will surely be easier. 
‘A stranger,’ says the Wise Preacher, ‘ doth not inter- 
meddle with our joy ;’ still less with our grief. The cur- 
rent of our deepest thoughts is very impatient of check, 
very regardless of prescribed limits ; like the tide of the 
sea, it forms its own bounds, it does not take them at 
the command of others. Each one of us has his own 
thoughts of the Passion—too fixed, it may be, to be 
changed ; at any rate, too sacred to be invaded. To one 
it will present itself as the act of sovereign love; to an- 
other as an example of the most marvellous condescen- 
sion; to another as sin’s most consummate work and 
most arresting memorial. One’s devotion will bury him 
deep in the wounds of his Redeemer; another wil! unite 
himself with the inflamed affections of His adorable 
Heart ; another will find a sweet link with His unfathom- 
able sufferings in the more human sorrow of His most 
afflicted Mother. In these, and many other ways, will 
the Passion of our Blessed Saviour adapt itself, with 
most wondrous pliancy, to the bent of individual minds, 
To-day, above all, when its memory is so fresh as to be 
almost oppressive, it has surely its fixed unalterable form 
in each thoughtful heart : what has been growjng through 
Lent will not be rooted up ata bidding. If, then, we 
must needs speak of the Passion, let us speak of it in the 
spirit of the Church ; that is, let us speak of it little, and 
meditate on it much, Itis meditation, not instruction, at 
which the Church evidently aims in her offices of to-day. 
If, beloved brethren, the Church shall send you, or any 
one of you, away, as the Crucifixion sent home that large 
multitude, ‘striking your breasts,’ then she will have done 
her work ; then will she most faithfully have represented 
the crucifixion, when she has made you, not admire, nor 
talk, no, nor even weep, but act. ‘To weep is good; but 
to smite the breast is better. ‘They shall look on Me, 
whom they have pierced.’ My beloved brethren, it is 
such a look as this —intent, loving, but withal humbling 
and practical—which the Church claims of us to-day. 
Hence it it is that, as we have seen, she makes so much 
of an act—the adoration ofthe Cross) * * * 

“Oh, it is a heartless construction which bids us, for 
instance, salute the Cross to-day, as though it were a life- 
less image or a barren record! Were it but this, we 
dare not adore it prostrate on the earth. Let us rather 
fall down before it, and kiss it, as though it were our 
Lord Himself; for He it is, not in reality, but in effect. 
He is not in it, as in the blessed Sacrament of His love ; 
for the blessed Sacrament is Himself under a meek dis- 
guise ; the Cross is but His representative ; but be well 
assured, my brethren, that the benediction of the Church 
has loaded the crucifix with sacred virtue. Let us, then, 
as we salute it, in the holy ceremonies of to-day, place 
ourselves, by a strong act of the mind, in the situation of 
the penitents on the day of the crucifixion; cling to it 
with the contrite malefactor; kiss the feet of our Re- 
deemer with humble and loving Mary Magdalene; and 
from the side which the spear of our sins has transfixed, 
draw streams of life, which shall not only wash away the 
defilements of the past, but cleanse and consecrate the 
very sources of our spiritual health.” 


“ The month which we give to Mary is the month 
of all others the likest to her sweet and graceful Virgin 
self. Midway between stern winter and garish summer, 
the month of May is the symbol of bright and perpetual 
youth. ‘ My sister, my spouse, is as a garden enclosed.’ 
‘My beloved feedeth among the lilies.’ The Canticle 
of Canticles, which is the chronicle of the ‘glories of 
Mary,’ is replete with the memorials of spring-time. it 
is a kind of holy pastoral ; its scene is laid in the midst 
of budding flowers, by the side of plentiful streams, un- 
der the shade of aromatical shrubs, where the beasts of 
the field are bounding with joy, and the birds of the air 
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are making melody, and the chaste loves of one holy and | 


elected pair are the burden of the sacred song, in such 


sort, that we seem as for the time in another Paradise, | 


where two only tenants are solacing themselves with di- 
vine discourses, each all to the other, as though on earth 
were none beside, And where, beloved brethren, is the 
counterpart of this peaceful vision, but in the loving con- 
verse of Jesus and Mary after the resurrection, when 
those chaste souls were knit together in closest bonds 
of holy love, the world being converted by their presence 
from a wilderness of confusion into a paradise of delights ; 
and, instead of the thorns and thistles of sin, fair flowers 
of holy hope springing up on every side to beautify their 
path and honour their progress ?"’ 
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Not the least touching and interesting por- 
tion of the volume is the dedication to the 
members of the college of Old Hall, where 
Mr. Oakeley prepared for the priesthood : 


“ To the Society of St. Edmund's, 

“ Endeared by the retrospect of more than two happy 
years passed under the shelter of its calm retirement, in 
the abundance of its precious opportunities, and in the 
light of its holy examples; a tribute of affection from 
one who, entering it a stranger and in middle age, found 
in its peaceful influences and fraternal kindnesses the 
consolations of a second home, and the joys of a reno- 
vated youth.” 








Correspondence, 


ROMAN NEWS. 
PROGRESS OF THE MINISTRY AND MURDER OF 
COUNT ROSSI. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
Rome, November 13, 1848. 
Rossi's Ministry, which had been going on 
quietly but satisfactorily, is now said to be 
giving way before its first real trial. It was 
rumoured that they would not face the Depu- 
ties, who are to reassemble on Wednesday ; 
but this I can scarcely believe, and I hope 
that there is no better foundation for the ru- 
mour than the very earnest wish of the Re- 
publican party. The reason assigned is Rossi's 
unwillingness to mix himself up with the ques- 
tion of Italian independence, or, in fact, with 
any general Huropean question, as not know- 
ing, I suppose, what the end of all these revo- 
lutions may be, or to what court he may not 
find himself one day the accredited ambassa- 
dor. But if an article in the Gazette of the 
4th instant be really written by the Prime 
Minister himself, as is generally reported, this 
assertion is certainly false; for he there uses 
a very decided tone in speaking of Italian 
affairs. He says that the Pope has been anxi- 
ously striving to prosecute the much talked-of 
league among all the princes of the peninsula, 
but that the selfishness and want of candour 
on the part of Charles Albert is as yet an in- 
superable obstacle; that he refuses to give 
any explanation of his intentions with respect 
to Lombardy, of his past, present, or pending 
negotiation with Austria, how much he is 
prepared to concede in his arrangements with 
that empire, or, in a word, of any thing at all 
that is most necessary to be known: he per- 
sists with stubborn doggedness in repeating 
only one question,— How much money, and 
how many soldiers, will the Pope contribute ? 
and “will he guarantee the integrity of my 
dominions ?” without saying whether by this 
latter term he understands the dominions 
which he actually has, or those which he 
would have if he could, or those which he 
once had, and has lost. This language, if it 
be really Rossi's, does not look like that of a 
man who wished to shirk giving an opinion 











on the vexate questiones of the day. How- 
ever, as he has not succeeded in doing any 
thing, 1 fear an attempt will be made to raise 
a debate in the House on this or some kin- 
dred subject, which shall eventually overthrow 
his Ministry ; and who can be found to supply 
his place, nobody can say. This would be the 
more to be deplored, as it is supposed that 
Rossi has organised a plan for commencing 
the long-projected railroads at once; and un- 
less some such measure be adopted speedily, 
one does not see ‘what is to become of the 
starving population. Young men, who threw 
up their business, and rushed to the war as 
volunteers, have returned with empty pockets 
and a disinclination for work; others would 
work if they could, but can get no employ- 
ment. Masters of languages and the fine arts 
find that there are no strangers to be instruct- 
ed; painters and sculptors look in vain for 
persons who have money to spare upon mere 
objects of luxury; and the disturbed state of 
Europe, which keeps foreigners at home, de- 
prives hundreds and thousands of hands in this 
place of their accustomed employment. You 
may picture to yourself the present state of 
Rome in this particular from a single fact ; the 
Abbate Rosmini, to whom rumour assigned a 
Cardinal’s hat, has received nearly 400 applica- 
tions from men who wished to be engaged as 
his servants. It is not surprising, then, that 
the number of mendicants in the streets is 
quadrupled, and that burglaries increase in a 
yet more frightful proportion; it is reported 
that upwards of twenty houses were robbed 
on a single night last week. 

Another reason for regretting a change of 
Ministry just at this moment is, that the energy 
and talents of the new Minister of War pro- 
mised to effect a thorough reform in the Pon- 
tifical army, which by all accounts stands pre- 
eminently in need of it. General Zucchi has 
seen a great deal of active service, and, more- 
over, rose from the very ranks, which gives 
him an immense superiority over his prede- 
cessors in office. He was made General by 
Napoleon himself on the field of battle at 
Wagram; but when the recent revolution in 
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Lombardy broke out, he was prisoner in one 
of the Austrian fortresses, for the part which 
he had taken in the political disturbances of 
1831. He was released from his prison at 
Palma Nuova to command the volunteers, and 
defend the place against the Austrians, who 
had just been driven out; but after the capi- 
tulation of Milan he retired to Switzerland, 
from whence the Pope has now summoned 
him. He only arrived here about a fortnight 
ago, having quelled a formidable insurrection 
among the prisoners at Civita Vecchia by the 
way. Here he has only had time to review 
the troops in the Piazza of St. Peter's, and to 
express his extreme dissatisfaction with them, 
when he was hurried off to Ferrara, to put 
down a disturbance that has arisen there be- 
tween the people and the Austrian garrison. 
I hope he may soon return, as he is evidently a 
very practical man, and anxious to devote his 
whole energies to the task he has undertaken. 

As to the general state of Rome, it is at 
present the very picture of quietness; there 
was a riot in the Ghetto for two or three days, 
originating from a private quarrel between a 
Jew and a Civic Guardsman, which required 
the interference of the dragoons and some of 
the regular troops. Some persons considered 
it the result of a conspiracy to prejudge the 
question, soon to be raised in the House, as to 
the more complete emancipation of the Jews; 
but it seems more probable that the hope of 
plundering the unfortunate Hebrews was the 
real secret of the mischief. Now, however, all 
is quiet, but many shake their heads, and talk 
mysteriously of latent fires, which only wait 
for some chance spark to inflame them. If so, 
the House of Deputies will doubtless supply 
the opportunity ere long, unless the “ patriot- 
ism” of some of the members is considerably 
cooled by the vacation. A pamphlet, which 
has been lately published by a Dr. G. Boschi, 
may perhaps furnish the topic. It is entituled 
Il Pretismo e il Progresso, and its person- 
alities, as well as the mixture of truth and 
falsehood that is in it, have combined to at- 
tract to it a considerable share of public 
attention. The objects of this gentleman’s 
aversion are priests generally, and Jesuits in 
particular (against whom he propagates many 
calumnies), frati, and nuns; the objects of his 
admiration are Pio IX., Gioberti, Ciceruacchio, 
the Capuchins, and the Sisters of Charity ! 
I have never been able to discover why this 
class of politicians make an exception in favour 
of the Capuchins. I do not mean that I won- 
der at their being respected by the good; far 
otherwise ; but I cannot conceive what is the 
secret charm of the coarse woollen vest, the 
cord, and the venerable beard, which wrings 
the meed of praise from writers who do not 
hesitate to denounce the Jesuits as “systematic 
corrupters of youth,” who would expel the 
Liguorians, have nothing to say in favour of 
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the Passionists, and so forth. Dr. B.'s grounds 
of complaint against the nuns are twofold ; 
first, that the education of the young is in 
their hands, and that they can only bring up 
good subjects for the cloister, not good wives 
and mothers ; secondly, that their houses oc- 
cupy immense spaces of ground in the very 
heart of the city, while house-room is both 
difficult to be found, and very expensive for 
the poor. This last evil, they say, is not un- 
likely to be remedied by the only power that 
can remedy it without injustice ; and the same 
may be said of some of his charges against the 
frati ; “the head and front of their offend- 
ing,” according to Dr. B., is not that they do 
any evil, but that they do no good; and it is 
notorious that the reformation of this branch 
of the religious orders has long since engaged 
the consideration of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and that as soon as the state of public affairs 
will allow, a Bull (already prepared) will be 
promulgated upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
Dr. B., like many others who write and 
talk just now, is not contented to leave these 
things in the hands of the proper authorities, 
and mars, by his over-hastiness, even the best 
intentions ; e. g. one of his proposals is to put 
the public livraries of the Minerva, S. Agos- 
tino, and others (if 1 remember rightly, he 
does not even except the Vatican), under the 
charge of the Municipio, who have shewn 
themselves worthy of the trust, I presume, by 
their having done absolutely nothing (at least 
so says the Roman world) as yet towards 
effecting the salutary reforms for which they 
were created. Don Pirlone has devoted one 
or two of his sheets to caricaturing the acti- 
vity of this body. But even if they had been 
the most exemplary municipio in the world— 
only imagine the Mayor and Corporation of 
Oxford proposing to take charge of the Bod- 
leian Library ! 

P.S. Nov. 15. The Chambers were opened 
this morning at half-past eleven. At half- 
past twelve our Prime Minister, Rossi, went 
there, and was murdered before he began to 
ascend the staircase. The murderer is not 
discovered. Sterbini was saying publicly last 
night, if Rossi did not resign he would him- 
self proclaim a republic. Mamiani is detained 
by illness at Genoa, Rossi had reviewed pri- 
vately the dragoons and carabinieri yesterday, 
expecting a disturbance to-day, and ecco il 


fine! 


ROOD-SCREENS, 
“T. W. M.” IN REPLY TO “ Hf.” 


[In inserting the following letter, we must request our 
readers to consider the subject as closed. We cannot 
afford any more space in our pages, and we see no 
prospect of any advantage by prolonging a discussion 
already carried to a more than sufficient length.— Fd. | 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Six,— Your readers need be under no apprehension of 
my attempting to emulate the twenty columns of your 
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correspondent “ H.:”’ a far less space will suffice for all 
that I wish to say in reply, 

As “H.” again declines, for reasons which appear 

satisfactory to himself, the natural and obvious course 
of an appeal to the liturgical authorities; and considers 
deference to the precedents of medieval art a proof of 
** narrow-mindedness ;"" and condemns the whole “ re- 
vival,” which has been encouraged by the Counsels, and 
aided by the writings of such men as the Archbishops of 
Lyons and Bordeaux, and the most learned and distin- 
guished ecclesiastics of France, England, and Germany, 
as ‘‘a mere dry imitation of mediaeval architecture ;”’ and 
holds up to contempt what he mildly calls the “ wild 
extravagance” and “ insane attempts’ of one who, like 
Mr. Pugin, has not only deserved the respect and grati- 
tude of every English Catholic, but acquired the esteem 
and applause both of the most eminent prelates and 
the most learned archeologists in Christendom ; it would 
be idle to discuss with such an antagonist the maxims 
and principles of Christian art; and we have nothing left 
to deal with but his own personal opinions, arguments, 
and assertions. The impression which an examination 
of these leaves upon my own mind is this— that the two 
witnesses upon whose testimony ‘ H.” would most con- 
fidently rely, and whose suffrages he considers would be 
most emphatically favourable to his own views, are, the 
poor, and the modern Saints. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that this is any thing like an adequate account of 
the whole contents of his long and elaborate paper ; but 
simply that they have struck my own mind as the most 
prominent, and, at least in their nature, the most spe- 
cious of its energetic and multifarious pleadings. 

I. “ H,’’ “ earnestly entreats’’ the priests to “ test the 
feelings of the poor on the subject,’ and peremptorily 
declares that they are the sufferers by screens, and would 
give a verdict against them, if they could make their 
voices heard. Now, if we would know what the poor 
really think of rood-screens, we must, of course, ask 
those who are familiar with them, and who frequent such 
churches as St. George’s, London ; St. Chad’s, Birming- 
ham; the church of the Most Holy Sacrament, at Co- 
ventry, &c. With regard to the first, “ H.” himself tells 
us, upon the authority of a friend, “ who had asked se- 
veral of the poor of St. George’s whether they would like 
to see the sereen destroyed,” that “they had ail been 
shocked at the idea.” It is impossible not to admire the 
candour which admitted this interesting anecdote ; but 
few people, I suppose, will conclude from it that the 
poor “are sufferers” by screens. And as “ H.” could 
not but perceive that the story would tell decisively the 
other way, he immediately tries to shew, that this answer 
of the poor of St. George’s proves just nothing at all. 
“One cannot expect poor people,” he says, “ to follow 
a hypothetical case into its consequences,” &c.; and 
then he adds, that “the only fair way to test thejr feel- 
ings is by placing bodily before them each of the two 
alternatives between which they are to decide.” As if 
they had not had the other alternative before them all 
their lives, until St. George’s was built! And yet, hav- 
ing at length full experience of both, they tell you, di- 
rectly you ask them, that they are “shocked” at the 
idea of losing the sereen which they have so lately gained. 
One could not desire a more complete or satisfactory 
verdict, pronounced too by the very class to whom “ H.” 
is willing to appeal. 

Let your readers observe, by the way, how even writers 
of distinguished ability are content to argue against 
rood-screens. 1. The priests are entreated to “ test the 
feelings of the poor,” precisely because it is taken for 
granted that they will decide against screens. 2. The 
poor do decide, but in favour ot screens. 3. Their de- 
cision now proves nothing at all; and if they do not con- 
~~ themselves “sufferers by screens,” they ought to 

0 SO. 

The poor who belong to the congregation of St. Chad’s, 
Birmingham, fully coincide, as any body may discover 
who will take the trouble to ask them, with their breth- 
ren at St. George’s. The screen in the former church 
was erected on the express condition, that if within twelve 


months it should be objected to, it should be removed. - 
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Several years have now elapsed ; and I believe you might 
as well propose to this congregation, and with as good a 
chance of a favourable hearing, to take off the roof of 
their church, as to rob them of their rood-screen. Yet 
they also have had “ each of the two alternatives’’ before 
them, and have deliberately made their choice. 

The same thing is true of the poor but large congre- 
gation at Coventry, as I have been informed by one who 
long dwelt amongst them, and whose memory they will 
ever cherish. His lordship lately assured me, in the 
presence of many of the most eminent ecclesiastics in 
England, that if it were proposed to that congregation, 
whose feelings he knows so well, to give up some one 
feature of their church, the very last which they would 
consent to resign would be the rood-screen. I should 
be glad, if I could do so without impropriety, to repeat 
some other expressions of the same distinguished prelate 
on the same public occasion; but I will content myself 
with respectfully recording the gratification with which, 
in common with many others, I heard his lordship, a few 
days since, in a most eloquent and touching description 
of the poor man’s position in a Catholic church, speak 
to a vast congregation of the sacred use and meaning of 
the rood-screen, the importance of which he had himself 
learned to estimate yet more highly, by observing the 
value which the poor attached to it, 

The congregations of Nottingham, Newcastle, and 
other places, have pronounced the same verdict; and, to 
give but a single example from a foreign land, when it 
was proposed to remove the rood-screen at Louvain, the 
people rose, as it were, en masse, to protest against it, 
and saved their screen. It is only where, as in the in- 
stance mentioned by “ H.,” they have no screen, and 
so have not experienced its use, that they attach no value 
to it. , 

Such are a few instances, which might be greatly mul- 
tiplied, of the real feelings of the poor, and of those who 
best know and care for them, in respect of screens; and 
yet we are to be told, with a strange contempt for facts, 
that the poor “are sufferers by screens,” and only want 
an opportunity to say so. Surely such an assertion de- 
serves no further notice. Ifthe matter is to be decided 
by the poor—and who would not gladly accept their de- 
cision ?—let us hear the verdict from their own mouths, 
and honestly accept it when given ; or at least let us seek 
it from those who both know something of their real feel- 
ings, and have some right to speak in their behalf. If 
we are to invoke the sacred name of the poor, let it be 
done in earnest, and not in a mere rhetorical or declam- 
atory way, or with a secret intention of disavowing them 
as soon as they witness against us, 

II. The next point to-which I am to refer is the fact 
upon which “ H.’”’ dwells—that no protest has ever been 
delivered by the modern Saints against pagan forms of 
architecture, or the mode of exhibiting the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies which they involve; and that therefore both 
the architecture and the ceremonies may be regarded as 
having received their venerable sanction. 

Now, I freely admit that it requires fewer words to 
state this specious argument than to refute it. Yet I 
think it may be satisfactorily refuted, and that without 
even the appearance of irreverence towards the blessed 
Saints upon whose (assumed) authority it is based. For, 
in the first place, the mere tacit acquiescence of holy 
men in a system which they did not introduce, and which, 
from the circumstances of the times, they could not alter, 
is evidently no such decisive and unambiguous expres- 
sion of opinion as was manifested by the Bishops and 
others of the thirteenth and following centuries—to say 
nothing of living prelates in France, Belgium, and Eng- 
land—when they personally planned, executed, and ac- 
tively recommended and enforced that majestic and divine 
harmony of ritual and architecture which those ages have 
bequeathed to us. I suppose this palpable distinction 
will be obvious to all. But further: there is, in fact, no 
such unity of testimony, if, indeed, silence can fairly be 
called testimony, on the part of the modern Saints, as the 
argument in question supposes and requires. For if St. 
Philip and St. Alphonso never protested against pagan 
architecture and unshrouded sanctuaries, no more did 
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St. Charles Borromeo, the friend of St. Philip, against 
Christian art and massive rood-screens ; if they passively 
accepted the one, he actively maintained the other. If 
the Church herself had no reproaches for the customs of 
a part of Italy, neither had she any for the very different 
customs of almost all Spain, France, and Germany. If 
screens were not revived or rebuilt in Rome—which, 
however, contains a greater number of them than any 
other city in the world—there are examples of their re- 
storation or reconstruction almost every where else ; and 
no small number of those which still exist on the conti- 
nent—scattered all the way from Ostend to Rome, from 
Antwerp to Venice—were erected, as I have shewn on 
a former occasion, since the date of the Council of Trent 
—many of them in the seventeenth, and some even in 
the eighteenth century. These considerations far out- 
weigh the equivocal testimony to be derived from the 
mere silence of certain Saints ; and when we add to them 
the fact that even Popes, as Benedict XIV., and a/! the 
great liturgical authorities down to the close of the last 
century, not only manifest a perfect unconsciousness of 
any such development of system, or change of intention, 
on the part of the Church, as certain persons profess to 
detect in the modern customs of Italy, but continue to 
describe the form and use of rood-screens, and to speak 
of the rules of Exposition, just as they might have done 
if they had lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth centu- 
ries—nothing can more effectually disprove the supposed 
design which a few private persons, in spite of all autho- 
rity and evidence, are pleased to attribute to the Church. 

But if there be still any doubt on this subject, I now 
produce a testimony which, even in the judgment of our 
opponents, will decide it for ever. 

It has been argued, in the course of this controversy, 
that the introduction of the “ new offices’ of Exposition 
and Benediction, and of the devotion of the Forty Hours, 
necessarily implies that rood-screens, or other veils of 
the sacred mysteries, are no longer in harmony with the 
spirit of the Church; and “H.” has appealed to the 
sixteenth century, which produced, as he truly ob- 
serves, so many glorious Saints, as a satisfactory witness 
against the precedents of the medizval times. Now, I am 
prepared to shew, by the aid of an authority from which 
“ H.” will cordially admit there is no appeal, that not only 
is this an unfounded and erroneous opinion, but that the 
Church herself has formally rejected it. I beg attention 
to the following dates. Exposition of the Blessed Sa- 
crament has been practised for about six hundred years ; 
and the devotion of the Forty Hours was first instituted 
at Milan, by Joseph a Ferno, who died in 1556; and so 
far is it from being true, that either of these rites has 
changed the mode of exhibiting the divine mysteries to 
the adoration of the people, or that the Saints of the six- 
teenth century thought it expedient to do so, that we find 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the highest liturgical 
authority in the world, reiterating its solemn decrees, 
and that in the sEVENTEENTH century, that the Blessed 
Sacrament should be so exposed, “ ut ipsa Sacra Hostia 
videri non possit.”” (Decret. Sac. Cong. Rit. A.v. 1654 
et 1674. Rome, 1825.) It follows, therefore, that the 
Saints of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, since 
they must of course have accepted the decrees of the Sa- 
cred Congregation, approved by the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
Fs not witnesses in favour of our opponents, but against 

em. 

But it will be urged, as a last resource, that at least 
the present Roman practice is a conscious and deliberate 
departure from the earlier laws and decrees of the Church. 
It is enough to reply, upon the authority of no less a 
person than the editor of the Decrees of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, that it is not so regarded even in Rome 
itself. For Gardellini, in his appendix to the Decrees— 
published at Rome in 1825, permissu superiorum— after 
quoting, in his treatise on the Instruction of Clement XI. 
on the Quarant’ Ore, the decision of the great St. Charles, 
that in Exposition the Blessed Sacrament should be “velo 
obtectum, quod obumbraret, sed non omnino tolleret aspec- 
tum Sacramenti,” (appendix i. p. 239,) alludes to the gra- 
dual change with respect to this custom, once rigidly en- 
forced by the Pontiffs and the Congregation of Rites ; and 
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then observes, that every body knows how easily and insen- 
sibly variations occur in things, “ que ad extrinsecam 
disciplinam pertinent, et rituum substantiam non ledunt."' 
So far is this distinguished Roman from dreaming of any 
change in the spirit of the Church, or any conscious pur- 
pose of presenting the Divine Host to the people after a 
new and more familiar manner. Certainly, if there had 
been any such purpose, the Pontiffs themselves and the li- 
turgical writers must have been aware of it; yet we find the 
illustrious Benedict XIV. saying, in 1755, or barely more 
than ninety years since, that, except on certain great 
and solemn occasions, the Blessed Sacrament should be 
covered with a veil, “ita ut videri non possit;’’ which, 
he adds, “agrees with the reiterated decrees of the con- 
gregations, approved by the Sovereign Pontifls.”’ ( Lpis¢. 
ad Cardinal, Urbis Vicarium. See Manuale Ecclesiasti- 
corum, seu Collect. Decret. Authent. Sac. Rit, Congreg. 
Rome, typis Congreg. de Prop. Fide, 1845.) 

And now, at length, we may safely assume, that the 
blessed Saints, whose supposed testimony is invoked by 
our adversaries, would most earnestly disclaim—as we 
have already seen that the poor have emphatically done 
—the rash and unfounded assertions of some who venture 
to speak in their name, 

Before 1 quit this part of the subject, it may be useful 
to shew, that the Romans do not seem to think, with 
“H.,”’ that it is impossible to question the superior fit- 
ness or advantage of certain Roman customs without 
being “ disrespectful to the Holy See.’’ This is a serious 
charge to bring against a Catholic, and should not be 
lightly made, Our own hearts bear us witness, that at 
the slightest word or sign from that source and fount of 
all truth and wisdom, we should be ready to condemn 
and detest our most cherished prejudice, or our most 
rooted opinion. But it is quite certain, that distinguished 
Roman ecclesiastics have not scrupled both to regret 
and to condemn many changes which, principally from 
two causes, have occurred in some of the rites and cere- 
monies of the Roman Church. Moroni, who was hon- 
oured with the peculiar favour and esteem of Gregory 
XYI., and who is chamberlain to the reigning Pontiff, 
has openly deplored, in common with earlier writers whom 
he quotes, the disuse of ancient customs and institutions, 
which were first suspended by the exile to Avignon; in 
consequence of which event there perished, says Moroni, 
“molte santissime istituzione de’ nostri maggiori’’ (Le 
Cappelle Pontificie, p. 7). Amongst these, the old ponti- 
fical functions of the basilican rite, which Sixtus V. ear- 
nestly endeavoured to restore in 1586, are for ever to be 
regretted; but, “to the dishonour of his prescriptions,’ 
as the same writer does not fear to say, and because the 
distance of the basilican churches from each other of- 
fered a pretext, they were by degrees abandoned; and 
the allusions in the Missa] to the “ Stations” have now 
lost their meaning. 

Another cause of changes, far more extensive and de- 
plorable, was the revival of pagan forms and ideas in the 
great intellectual movement of the sixteenth century. 1 
am as fully convinced as any one that the pontificate of 
Leo X., so grossly caricatured by heretics, was in many 
respects a glorious one for the Church, It seems hardly 
possible to doubt, that when Rome became, at that sin- 
gular epoch, the home and refuge of letters and science, 
it was so arranged by an admirable Providence ; and that 
it was something more than the mere accident of events 
which surrounded Leo, on the eve of so important an era 
in the intellectual destinies of the world, with that bril- 
liant host of artists and scholars, who had won triumphs 
in every branch of human and in not a few of divine 
learning, long before Germany, which was already mut- 
tering her boastful invectives, either knew of or sympa- 
thised with the movement in Italy. It was surely the 
goodness and the wisdom of God which was creating im 
Rome that new and brilliant society, confirmimg to her 
the pre-eminence in human as well as in divine science ; 
and thus exposing by anticipation the false and malig- 
nant sarcasms of apostate Germany, and preparing be- 


| forehand the refutation of her slanders. But while we 


thankfully acknowledge this, it may be permitted to us 
to share the regrets which, in contemplating this period, 
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so many distinguished modern writers, of every country, 
have not hesitated to avow. It was the father of Leo X., 
as an historian — himself rewarded with honours by Pius 
I1X.—truly observes, who, “ paien dans ses affections, fit 
introduire dans les cérémonies du culte Catholique une 
pompe toute mondaine.”’ (Audin, Histoire de Léon X, chap. 
i.) “The source ofall the faults which tarnished his 
life,’’ says the same writer, “ was his passionate devotion 
to antiquity ;’ for his masters, he adds, “en firent un vé- 
ritable paien.”’ His son was educated in the same school 
as his father; and when the first Medicis had passed 
from the pontifical throne, his successor, though he too 
had drunk at the ancient sources of learning, complained 
with bitter indignation, as he entered the Vatican through 
a troop of naked gods and goddesses, that Rome had be- 
come pagan once more, Then it was that the walls of 
sacred temples, dedicated to the God of Christians, were 
covered with the too-successful imitations of pagan in- 
decency ; then it was that artists, paid and applauded by 
princes of the Church, depicted the very Saints of heaven 
under forms which we dare not even describe; and when 
a Cardinal ventured to entreat that at least a drapery 
should be cast over their unveiled nakedness, he was 
himself transferred to the canvass, under the shape and 
form of the devil! Let us be permitted to doubt whe- 
ther the banishment and disgrace of Christian art at this 
epoch was a happy event for the Church ; and Jet us con- 
stantly maintain and insist, if we truly reverence the 
Saints, that they are not responsible either for the revival 
of pagan architecture, or its manifold consequences, sim- 
ply because they appeared, in this or that case, to ac- 
quiesce in them, or cannot be proved to have protested 
against them. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the foregoing arguments, 
which are not presented so distinctly or so completely as 
I could wish, as I am compelled to write in haste, so as 
to be in time for your next number. 

1. It is not true, then, that the Saints of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, or eighteenth centuries are witnesses against 
the ancient ecclesiastical forms and customs in dispute ; 
because some of them, as St. Charles Borromeo, carried 
them out in their own churches, and all must have ac- 
cepted those decisions of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites which harmonise with them. 2. It is not true 
that the “new offices” tacitly supersede them; because 
they continued to exist without the slightest change; and 
because the Pontiffs, the liturgical writers, and the De- 
erees of the Congregations, speak exactly the same lan- 
guage after their introduction as before. 3. It is not 
true that the actual system in Rome should be a law to 
other places ; because parts of that system are actually 
condemned by Roman writers, and other parts attributed 
to merely accidental variations. 

Finally, if our opponents should answer, that at least 
the Italian customs may be imitated elsewhere, we reply, 
that no lover of medizval architecture or ritual ever 
thought of denying so evident a truth; that we claim 
only to oppose the continuous testimony of Pontifis and 
decrees to the indiscreet taunts and sarcasms which, in 
fact, apply to them, and not to us; that we did not begin 
the controversy, but rather entreated others not to open 
it, but to leave the whole matter to the decision of the 
proper authorities, or to the course of events; and that 
although they now allow that we are perfectly justified in 
restoring rood-screens, so that we do not foree them to 
do so too, yet they began by menacing us with “ /iturgi- 
cal objections,” and still deride us as “‘ narrow-minded”’ 
pedants, and antiquarian revivalists ; while they know no- 
thing of the principles which we really profess, and set 
at nought the authorities from whom we derive them. 

Here it was my intention to have closed this letter ; 
Jout it has been suggested to me that it may be expedient 
the controversy, certain 
details which “ H.’’ has introduced into his, This I will 
do as briefy as I can. 

(1.) In order to diminish the authority of “ that thir- 
teenth century which Mr. Pugin so invidiously extols,”’ 
“* H.”’ has endeavoured to convince your readers, on the 
testimony of William of Newbury, that the Bishops and 
clergy of that age were immoral and profligate! “Such 
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were the priests,’’ he says, “ who were separated off from 
the people by thick and impervious rood-screens.””’ We 
have here a lamentable example of the excesses to which 
controversy will sometimes provoke those who take part 
in it. Ofthe temper and spirit which, in order to gain 
a momentary advantage in argument, could defame a 
whole age, and cast dishonour upon an epoch which ac- 
complished so many and such noble works, that, as M. 
de Montalembert beautifully observes, it seems purposely 
to have left a few incomplete, to shew that later ages 
could not even finish what it began—it is not my pro- 
vince to speak as it deserves. 1 suppose, however, that 
there will be but one opinion of it amongst the immense 
majority of your readers, It will be enough for me to 
observe, that the history of this worthy monk, whose 
single voice is to brand the clergy of a whole age with 
contempt, closes with the year 1197; so that, to quote 
his judgment of the thirteenth century, is like referring 
to Tacitus for an account of Constantine, or to Hume 
for a history of the reign of Queen Victoria, Dead men, 
no doubt, have their opinions of the age in which their 
own course was run; but they do not often write books 
about that which came after them. And even if Wil- 
liam of Newbury had written in 1297, instead of one 
hundred years earlier, his authority is not so unexcep- 
tionable but that it would have required a greater name 
than his own to confirm it; for we are told by Feller, 
“* Les historiens trouveront dans cet ouvrage des matéri- 
aux utiles, en les débarrassant de quelques faits faux ou 
exagérés.” (Biographie Universelle, in voc.) But the ab- 
surd blunder of this charge is praiseworthy, compared 
with the motive which originated it. 

(2.) “ H.” “regrets” that I have not had the candour 
to confess my “ error’ about the screen in the Sistine 
chapel. I will leave it to your readers to decide whether 
I have any error to confess. In the first place, then, I 
am informed by a prelate who not many weeks ago was 
actually taking part in the functions of the Sistine cha- 
pel, that my account was perfectly correct. 1 quoted an 
Italian writer, who says, that the screen divides the 
chapel into two parts, one of which is reserved for the 
laity; and I was assured by various persons, some of 
whom are well known to your readers, that they are sti]! 
excluded from the space within the screen. I now find 
that Paride di Grassis, the celebrated master of the cere- 
monies to Leo X., gives exactly the same description of 
the sereen, and its purpose; and Moroni, who ought to 
know as much about it as any man living, says as dis- 
tinctly: “la detta parte maggiore é separata dalla mi- 
nore, ove é laici, ossia i] popolo assiste,”’ ( Ubi supra, p. 12.) 
I have never been at Rome, and could only judge from 
such accounts as these; nor could I suppose either that 
distinguished ecclesiastics had given me a false account, 
or that a chamberlain of the Pope had printed a false 
description. The true explanation of the matter appears 
to be this. Until the year 1718, in the pontificate of 
Clement XI., foreign ambassadors were admitted into 
the Sistine chapel, and even ministered to the Pontiff, in 
his character as a temporal sovereign, the ambassador of 
ge having the privilege of holding up the skirt of 
his robe. In 1722, lasaet XIII. provided for them 
the present tribune, behind but above the sereen,— if I 
rightly understand its position (Moroni, p. 145): and 
now, in a very confined space, in the rear of the Bishops’ 
bench, who sit behind the Cardinals, a few laymen are 
allowed to enter, with an introduction,—provided they 
be in uniform or in full dress,—under favour of a cour- 
teous fiction, that they belong to the suite of the ambas- 
sadors, or princes. Such is the statement which I have 
received, partly from Moroni, and partly from one who 
has often taken his place in the chapel by right and not 
by permission, but who was himself once excluded, be- 
cause he had not on the insignia of his sacred office. I 
hope your readers will not now consider that I owe them 


any J 

(3) 1 re, apparently charged by the same writer with 
ignorance, for asserting, that “the principle of rood- 
screens’? was ised by the primitive as well as by 
the medieval Church. I maintain the assertion. The 
passage quoted from Martene does not even touch the 
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question; for it was a very simple matter to build a 
church so that the functions might be * seen by the peo- 
ple,” without interfering with the principle in question. 
Mr. Pugin builds such churches at the present day, 

I suppose “ H.”’ will not ask me to prove that the eastern 
Church always maintained it? St. Chrysostom tells us 
of the veils which hid the very altar itself from the peo- 
ple; and it is an interesting fact, that in the very earliest 
account which we possess of the building of a Christian 
church, in the time of Constantine, the historian is 
careful to relate, that the “holy of holies’’ was sur- 
rounded with a railing, or screen, of most elaborate 
workmanship, expressly to keep off the people, és ay «fn 
Tois moAAois Bara. (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. x.4.) And 
now with regard to the western Church, 

The oldest church in the world is San Clemente at 

Rome ; and if any one will look at a plan of that church, 
or indeed of any of the basilicas at Rome, he will see, 
that very few of the laity could, by any possibility, have 
distinctly seen the functions. The early Church — and 
here I will refer to Pellicia, who, as a Neapolitan writer, 
may be considered an unbiassed authority: De Politia 
Eccles. Christ. lib. ii. cap. 3; De Veterum Templorum 
Ichnographia, t. i. pp. 129-135— withdrew the Divine 
Mysteries from the people by various precautions. For 
first, at the extreme western end of the apse sate the 
Bishop, with his clergy on either hand ; the altar was be- 
tween him and the people, with a canopy over it sup- 
ported by four or six columns; with curtains also, of 
which the rods remain to this day at St. John Lateran, 
and I believe other basilicas; the altar, thus shrouded, 
was further divided from the nave by a railing, and the 
three gates which admitted into the presbyterium were 
all veiled. The choir part of the central nave, for there 
were three and sometimes five, was occupied by the 
minor clergy and singers, surrounded by breast-high 
walls of solid materials, with a large and massive am- 
bon on each side, obstructing the view ; and the rest of 
the nave was wholly unoccupied, nor were the laity ever 
suffered to enter it. From this prohibition the phrase 
ad limina apostolorum took its origin, because the pil- 
grims who came to satisfy their devotion were only 
permitted to kiss the door-steps of the nave, and then 
passed by side-doors into the aisles, where, separated by 
a division from the monks, on the men’s side, and from 
the virgins, on the women’s, they were far removed from 
the Mysteries, excluded by many obstructions, and, if 
they had shared the feelings of some moderns, might 
have been glad indeed to exchange all these for the 
single and inoffensive barrier of a rood-sereen, And 
even at the present day, though certain favoured persons 
may approach nearer to the altar than of old, yet very 
few indeed, out of the thousands who throng the basi- 
licas on the great festivals, can clearly see the functions, 
their view being effectually impeded by the various in- 
tervening obstacles alluded to above. Fleury, in his 
Meeurs des Chrétiens, gives a similar description, as do 
all the writers on this subject. 

(4.) The few remaining points to be noticed will not 
require many words. “ H.” has quoted several passages 
from Bishop Wiseman’s description of the Quarant’ Ore, 
and I wish to ask, with what object they are quoted? 
From their place in his letter we must conclude, that 
they are intended to tell against screens; indeed, this is 
quite evident from the remarks appended to them. Yet 
every body knows that the Bishop has given his sane- 
tion, in two of our districts, and that in the most deci- 
sive and emphatic way, to the revival of rood-screens. 
So that his own words are to be quoted against his 
Lordship, to shew that he has been guilty of inconsis- 
tency; and that, although he approves of rood-screens 
and orders them to be built, he has unwittingly “ de- 
scribed a seene’’ which “ would be radically revolution- 
ised by the interposition of a screen!’ In other words, 
either he should not have written his “ description,’’ or 
he should not have tolerated a sereen. And of course 
all the other Bishops in Christendom who allow the 
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Quarant’ Ore to be celebrated where there is a screen— 
that is, in a large proportion of the finest churches in the 
world — commit the same absurd mistake. After this 
one is not surprised to hear, that the celebration of the 
Quarant’ Ore at St. George's “‘ did not excite any very 
lively interest in the mass of the people;’’ only we are 
disposed to ask “ H." did * the people” authorise him 
to say so? Nor is it inconsistent with the same criti- 
cism of Bishops and congregations, that Dr. Doyle's ap- 
proval of rood-sercens should be coolly set aside, as the 
natural consequence of his being attached to his own 
church. This is at least a convenient way of getting rid 
of adverse witnesses. 

I cannot conclude this hasty letter without a remark 
upon the contemptuous appellations which have been 
applied to “ Mr. Pugin and his admirers,”’ and the ex 
travagant misrepresentation of their real principles. All 
who know Mr. Pugin are aware, that to charge him with 
recommending “a mere dry imitation of medizval archi- 
tecture,” or with the wish “to proscribe all forms of 
devotion, and all development of art, which date later than 
the thirteenth century,’’ is simply a ludicrous, though 
unintentional, calumny, One proof of this, amongst 
others, may be found in the fact that that gentleman has 
actually been censured by foreign artists for departing 
too far from the mediaval models! It is for this reason 
that bis cartoons for painted glass are undervalued by 
the French archwologists, who, contrary to the true 
principles of art, strive to reproduce exactly,—as at the 
Sainte Chapelle, in Paris,—-with all their defects of 
drawing and design, the ancient windows. ‘The criti- 
cisms of M. Didron upon some of his works are another 
example of the same remonstrance. ‘The truth is, that 
Mr. Pugin is in no respect more distinguished amongst 
his contemporaries, than for the perfect wisdom and good 
sense with which he has detected those parts of the 
mediawval system which are inapplicable to our times, 
and which he would consider it a gross error to “‘ imi- 
tate.’ For this reason he has exposed himself to the 
very superfluous reproach of Anglican writers, by build- 
ing small chancels even for large churches, because 
chancels of the ancient proportions would be wureal in 
our actual system. In a word, the false maxims so 
gratuitously attributed to this great architect, are pre- 
cisely those which he himself was the first to detect and 
expose, and which he had taught others to contrast with 
truer principles of art, long before his fluent accusers 
knew how to distinguish between the one and the other. 
It is a consolation to those who feel grateful to Mr. 
Pugin for all that he has done to aid the revival of reli- 
gion and religious art in England, that the one has most 
visibly progressed in those places where the other has 
been duly appreciated ; that the approbation of many 
foreign prelates and ecclesiastics has more than com- 
pensated the ungenerous attacks of a few English Ca- 
tholics; and finally, that this man of “wild extrava- 
gance” and “ insane attempts’’ has already received the 
highest testimonial which his ambition could covet in 
this world, when the late Sovereign Pontiff commanded 
that a gold medal should be sent to him, in token of his 
paternal approval, and in recognition of the noble ser- 
vices which he had rendered to religion and the Chureh. 

I have only to add, that if, in the fragments which | 
have contributed to this discussion, any thing has been 
said which has appeared to any of your readers unneces- 
sarily harsh or discourteous, I sincerely wish that such 
expression may be considered as already retracted. I 
hope that “ H.” will accept this assurance as extending 
to himself. For while I cannot but regret that he 
should-have employed certain arguments, and ventured 
upon certain statements, which appear to me worthy of 
blame; yet I am fully persuaded that our real diffe- 
rences are only superficial,— how, as Catholics, can they 
be otherwise ?— and that he would defend the least of 
the Church’s laws and precepts with fully as much zeal as 
myself, and with immeasurably superior ability.—1 re 
main, your obedient servant, T. W. M, 
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LETTERS ON LEBANON. 
[Continued from p. 150.) 
LETTER III, 
The Policy of England—Religion and Feudality of the Druses, 


Bur others were glad to set the Maronites at 
discord with France, for the sake of breaking 
ancient bonds of sympathy and friendship. One 
Power especially, burning for foreign supremacy, 
and ready to immolate every interest to that am- 
bition, perceived that the nature of our influence 
in the Lebanon being entirely religious, it could 
only be counterbalanced, and perhaps annulled, 
by the creation of a different spiritual influence. 
Hence the despatch and costly establishment of 
men taking the title of missionaries, scattering 
Bibles everywhere on their route, and waiting, in 
the comfortable leisure of married life, till the 
seed should spring and fructify. Hired masters 
opened schools, and spread their false doctrines 
under the mask of instruction. Lutherans, Me- 
thodists, Anglicans, and Presbyterians, so divided 
and so opposed in the West, were united on Ori- 
ental ground by their fervent hatred of Catholi- 
cism. The Power that was desirous of confront- 
ing Catholicism with the banner of Protestantism 
sheltered them with a high and common protec- 
tion, in the hope of great, and not distant, advan- 
tages. But as the Christian faith of the East, 
though vitiated by heresy and schism, is still too 
consistent to be debased by rationalism, and as a 
cold and plain worship has no attraction for souls 
strongly affected by festivals, chants, and the 
éclat of ancient liturgies, the success was small 
and by no means flattering, and mortified self- 
esteem can alone explain the continuance of the 
undertaking. 
The same policy, in whose eyes means are ren- 
dered lawful by success, thought to arrive more 
surely at its object by constituting itself the pro- 
tectress of another creed any thing but Christian, 
and capable, on occasion, of evincing a formidable 
hatred against Christians, as the groundwork of 
its religious instincts. We have mentioned the 
Druses, who to Islamism have added Indian no- 
tions of successive incarnations of the Deity, the 
expectations of the millennarians, and pa ini- 
tiations, of which the mystery, the oaths, and the 
forms are said to have some character of Free- 
masonry. Be that as it may, these simple moun- 
taineers possess a reserve and discretion that might 
be envied by the adepts of the lodges, since for 
more than six centuries it has been unknown for 
a Druse to violate the secret, either verbally or by 
writing—a circumstance that throws sonitiernhi 
obscurity on the true form of their hidden wor- 
ship. Those who are fully instructed in it are 
called oquala, ‘* wise,’ “knowing,” and are dis- 
tinguished trom the profane vulgar, ranged in the 
more numerous class of djuhhal, or “ ignorant.” 
Public and national affairs are treated in their 
assemblies, which are often nocturnal. The habit 
of silence, of dissimulation, and of secret under- 
standing, makes the whole sect a vast association 
of conspirators, which, in a time of trouble and 
discord, must assure to them advantages over 
adversaries who have not the same di-cipline. 
So that we must, in great part, attribute the suc- 
cess of the Druses, who are inferior in number to 
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the Christians, to the circumspection, combina- 
tion, and rapidity of movements executed under 
one and an impenetrable idea. It must be added, 
that the Druse race is essentially military ; pos- 
sessing brave chiefs, tutored in European tactics 
during their exile in Egypt or Constantinople ; a 
fierce nobility, habituated to war, and reared 
from their infancy to the exercises ofa kind of 
tournament, called the djerid. The Druses have 
also the impulsive resource of men whose con- 
science has no fetters, and to whom no doctrine 
teaches the forgiveness of injury, pardon, and 
pity ; so that in the surprise and impetuosity of 
a first attack, their Christian adversaries appear, 
humanly speaking, to be placed in the least fa- 
vourable circumstances. Besides, the Christians 
are fellahs, or agriculturists and peasants, and 
sometimes artisans, of whom it will be well to 
explain the origin and social position. 

We fear that many people, full of charity and 
sympathy for the Christians of Lebanon, still 
imagine that the wars posterior to 1840 had put 
them all in hostilities with the Druses, and en- 
veloped the whole extent of the Mountain in the 
horrors of murder, pillage, and devastation, as 
certain persons have said, or insinuated, who, 
however, know to the contrary. In fact, all that 
district to the north of the Nahr-el-Kelb, a river 
whose course almost divides the country into two 
equal parts, happily saw only at a distance the 
smoke of the spoiler, and scarcely heard the sound 
of musketry ; so, it must be added, the inhabit- 
ants unhappily had the selfishness, or cowardice, 
to forget that their brethren were perishing for a 
cause common to the Christian faith. The people 
of Kesreouan and the other northern districts 
cannot conceal from themselves, that a strict 
union with the other cantons, and aid promptly 
afforded, would have instantly turned the war to 
their own advantage. In vain would they object 
the unjust and partial intervention of the Otto- 
man troops, who stopped some of their auxiliary 
corps. Ifa levy en masse had been made, and 
the movement had been general, they would have 
reduced the soldiers of the Porte to their duty of 
simple spectators, have spared the Porte disgrace- 
ful faults, and themselves numberless evils. It is 
grievous to admit, that this culpable neutrality 
was specially advised and observed by the princi- 
pal families, who were still united to the Sheiks 
or Druse chiefs by feudal sympathies, the com- 
mon aim of which is the privilege of oppressing 
and plundering the weak. 

& These seigneurs, who are not to be measured by 
the standard of the men that bore a similar title in 
France, because they have neither their wealth nor 
their qualifications, are merely individuals claim. 
ing the frequently contested honours of ancient 
family, and heirs to lands and certain rights ac- 
quired still more frequently by the violence and 
injustice of their ancestors. These peopenes, or 
sections ge of land, whence their name of 
Mi jis, are of various extent, For ex- 
ample, those that are dependent upon the princi- 
pal Druse Sheik, Said Djemblat, are nearly as 
large as a small department. Certainly those are 
the only ones so large ; the others have preserved 
mere strips of their ancient fiefs, and some only 
the seignorial right that appertained to them, 





















































This right, varying according to the locality, con- 
sisted in a money payment. Since the departure 
of the Emir Bechir, the purely Christian cantons 
ofthe north have, at the instigation and the back- 
ing ofthe Porte, ceased to pay to the Emirs or 
Sheiks this additional impost. It may be ima- 
gined that the people enter willingly into the 
views of the Turkish government, which is inter- 
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ested in laying low every head lifted between it | 


and this same people, whom it drains and ex- 
hausts. But the Christian Emirs, who have not 
yet the Gospel virtue of renouncing with a good 


their hearts nourish a rancour against the govern- 
ment and the people, and continue secretly united 
with the Druse Emirs, who, more warlike, more 
wealthy and influential, have managed to main- 
tain the feudality of their cantons. And here is 
the reason that they offered no aid to their Chris- 
tian brethren, doubtless calculating on the advan- 
tages to be derived from their defeat. These men, 
whom we still believe in France to have been 
combating for Catholicism against the Druse un- 
believers, were thus far from being actuated by 
the heavenly light of faith and charity. Their 
fervour may be measured, when it is stated, that 
they look on it as an affront to their blood for one 
of their sons to embrace the status of a religious 
or an ecclesiastic. Weare personally acquainted 
with a young man of good family, in whom grace 
has triumphed over these silly prejudices, who is 
driven to conceal his vocation till the moment 
when he can nobly leave all and follow it. 

This remark Jeads us to those considerations 
that will be suggested by an examination of the 
religious state of the Mountain, and we must first 
explain the political situation of that part that 
has been exclusively the theatre of civil war. 
This comprehends the mired or Druso-Chris- 
tian cantons, presenting a mélange or jumble of 
two races, as distinct as their religions. 


LETTER IV. 


The Mixed or Druso-Christian Cantons— Relative Position of 
the two Races. 

In earlier times the Druses were the sole occu- 
pants of the country that, hedged in by Hasbeya 
towards Hauran (their primitive domicile, where 
they are still to be met with), extended to Quata; 
while a line parallel to the Nahr-el-Kelb, but not 
trending to the north so much as that river, is the 
true boundary to be assigned to them on that side. 
They were then numerous and self-sustaining ; 
but the intestine divisions that consumed them, 
and, still more, the immorality favoured or even 
prescribed by their mysterious rites, have sensibly 
diminished their numbers, which continue de- 
creasing. The facilities afforded to the husband 
for divorce must disturb a considerable proportion 
of the marriages, and be injurious to their pro- 
ay: Thus, large families are not seen among 
them ; while a Christian house or village may be 
at once recognised by the noisy troop of children 
crowding to the doors, or playing in the street. 
This observation applies to every country of Asia 
that we have visited where there has been an 
Opportunity of studying the contrast presented by 
the juxtaposition of the two races belonging to 
Islamism and Christianity. Evidently, the sanc- 
tity and union of the Christian marriage draw 
down on it the blessing of a fruitfulness refused 
to Polygamy. 

After a certain time, then, the Druses found 
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they wanted husbandmen for lands which they 
could no longer cultivate. The Sheiks, seeing it 
their interest to augment the number of their 
vassals, in which lay their wealth, preferred 
Christians to their other neighbours, as more 
Jaborious and more peaceable, besides that they 
also were persecuted. This similarity in their 
position was the bond that united them, and gave 
them the habit of mutual toleration. So that 
when faction divided their Emirs, Christians and 
Druses were to be seen fighting on either side, 


| according to sympathy or political interest ; but 
grace these oppressive claims, at the bottom of | 


they were not marshalled in different camps, one 


| Christian and the other Druse, attacking and 


slaughtering each other from religious opposition. 
It was reserved for recent political combinations 
to provoke this kind of strife, to arm the Druse 
against the Christian, and to elevate social differ- 
ences to the magnitude of a war of religion. This 
Machiavelism has been thought in Europe to have 
achieved complete success, reasoning from crimes 
committed in the excitement of vengeance ; but 
happily the rage of fanaticism has been only 
transient and partial, and the yet latent germs 
may with prudence be easily eradicated. This 
we shall shew in speaking of the war. 

Another reason that made the Christian ne- 
cessary to the Druse was, that the latter is solely 
agricultural, and that from contempt or incapa- 
city he neglects handicraft, the mechanical arts, 
and trade. The Christians, crowded in narrow and 
infertile cantons, sent colonies as it were into the 
mixed districts, and founded separate villages, or 
more frequently insinuated themselves into those 
of the Druses. More active, more industrious, 
and more provident, some of them soon passed 
from the lower condition of cherik, or tenant in 
share, to that of the farmer paying rent, and then 
to the free status of proprietor. Education, as 
far as the ability to read, indite a letter, and keep 
accounts, being more diffused among the Chris- 
tian vouth, enabled them to discharge for the 
Druse Emirs the duties of secretary, overseer, 
and kekhia, or steward. They made use of these 
lucrative posts to enrich themselves, and to favour 
the ietpdention and establishment of their co- 
religionists. The spread of the race increased 
considerably under the Christian régime of the 
Emir Bechir, who naturally favoured his own 
people; and this change, going on for many 
years, has almost resulted in the complete absorp- 
tion of the Druse race. 

A great alteration in wealth and property fol- 
lowed. The Druse chiefs, impoverished by their 
taste for expense and their idleness, beheld a por- 
tion of their estates pass into Christian hands, 
and many lost their independence by the loans 
they contracted. Under the sway of Mehemet Ali, 
the Druses, alone subject to the military conscrip- 
tion, absented themselves, and suffered condign 
punishment, or purchased substitutes at a high 
rate. The Christians, again, furnished the money, 
and the cupidity of many urged them to illegal 
profits. Becoming rapacious usurers towards the 
Druses, they afterwards expiated, in the ravages 
of war, deeds truly worthy of chastisement. 

Notwithstanding this pacific invasion of the 
Christian race under Prince Bechir, and the just 
complaints of the Druses against the murderer 
of Sheik Bechir Djemblat, their proper head, it 
was, nevertheless, a singular contrast, that the 
latter remained to the end attached to the cause 
of the Emir and Pasha of Egypt; while the 
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Christians, with ungrateful inconstancy, hoisted 
the signal of insurrection, and abandoned him to 
whom they owed their elevation and preponder- 
ance, The solution of this problem must be 
sought in the just sense of Dolley natural to the 
Druses and apparently wanting among the Chris- 
tians. The former, in fact, are compactly united, 
pespeotialy obedient to their hierarchy, and so 
jealous of their somewhat savage independence, 
that they willingly endure minor evils to avert 
that capital ill in their eyes—the loss of their 
ancient social organisation. The Christians, on 
the contrary (we speak of the mixed cantons), 
the majority of whose chiefs were parvenus, dis- 
tracted by varied impulses, yielded to the guid- 
ance of petty passions. Many who ought to haye 
obeyed, sought tocommand. The enjoyment of 
unaccustomed and progressive prosperity had 
made them presumptuous and self-important, 
and a yague love of novelty constantly impelled 
them to exchange the present for a more uncer- 
tain future, though still regretting the past. 

The Druse Sheiks foresaw that any change 
might weaken the feudality that made their 
strength; and the peasantry, notwithstanding 
the prospect of an improved condition, had such 
a spirit of clanship and subordination, that they 
willingly sacrificed their private interest to the 
national honour, The Christian chiefs hoped 
perhaps that a revolution, completing the down- 
fall of the Druses, would exalt them instead ; 
and the people, who suffered from their aristo- 
cratic haughtiness, and still more from their 
cupidity, were wanting in a national spirit capa- 
ble of making them forget their wrongs in the 
hour of danger, and of reminding them of the 
duties of patriotism. Therefore it was that the 
Emir Bechir, deceived and enticed on board the 
ships of England, had in his escort more Druses 
than Christians, and that the latter have only 
begun to recollect him amid the disorders and 
distractions of an anarchical struggle. 


LETTER V. 


Mode of Interpreting and Exercising the Protéctorate 
of the Catholics. 


Tur Christians, so little attentive to the wise 
counsels of the French Government, when they 
threw themselves with alacrity into a war the 
consequences of which they had never weighed, 
fell into a fresh error from an erroneous idea of 
our protection, a matter they rarely thought of 
when they could de without it. It will be well 
to consider a little the meaning of this word pro- 
tection, which, wrongly interpreted and exagge- 
rated, has had the inconvenience of injuring those 
whom it should serve, and of compromising our 
entire Eastern policy. Taking the letter of St. 
Louis as authentic, men coneeive that this mon- 
arch, a Crusader himself, and following out the 
work of the Crusaders, addressed the inhabitants 
of the Mountain as the subjects of a Frank king- 
dom ; but, early fallen under Mahometan sway, 
how could they have enjoyed rights attached to 
an order of things that no bee existed? As to 
the letter of Louis XIV., sift and examine it as 
you may, nothing will be got out of it more than 
a promise of friendly interposition with the Grand 
Signior in favour of co-religionists, for whose 
religious pga we were interested, The power 
of Louis XIV. and the good sense of the Sultans 
caused France to be recognised as the protectress 
of the Catholic religion; and his ambassador 
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proved this in Constantinople itself, specially in 
the matter of the Armenian Catholics. This, 
then, is the true point of our privileges—the de- 
fence and the maintenance of berty of conscience 
for the Catholics of the empire—which puts the 
Maronites on the same footing as the Armenians, 
the Chaldeans, or the Bosnians. Let us not 
wander from this noble right, large enough, and 
compatible with the frank alliance of the Porte, 
to throw ourselves into the pretensions of purely 
human policy, that would defeat that right, and 
deprive us of the alliance without which it could 
not be exercised, To fall, for instance, into that 
exaggerated interpretation that assimilates the 
Catholies of the Mountain to the protégés of the 
chanceries of our consuls, that is to say, to French 
subjects exempt from taxes, and always governed 
by the law of their own country—beyond this, 
to say that the Turks ought to consider them as 
a part of the French nation*—is to become the 
too complaisant interpreter of certain unreason- 
able suppositions, credited among the moun- 
taineers from their ignorance, and to end not 
only in ruining them, but, with them, all the 
other Catholics of Turkey. 

In fact, why should not those people of Ar- 
menia, Chaldea, or Bosnia, who are qualified, like 
the Christians of the Mountain, to be protected 
in the exercise of their religion, pass in the eyes 
of the Turks for detached portions of the French 
nation? Our diplomacy, in obtaining in 1829 
the enfranchisement of the United Armenians, 
and, more recently, in-protecting the Chaldeans, 
did tor them what the complete religious liberty 
which the Maronites have constantly enjoyed 
has happily left no room for it to essay in the 
Mountain. Can we believe that the Porte would 
patiently suffer the agency of spiritual interven- 
tion, if it pereeived the shade of an after-thought 
of political intervention? Would it not be entitled 
to say that the success of its arms had won those 
subjects, and that it had a right to consider and 
treat them as such until deprived of them by the 
success of ours? Unless France be resolved to 
recommence the violent struggle of the Crusades, 
and assured of succeeding in it, she would imme- 
diately lose that wholesome agency which the 
Porte would be the more disposed to continue to 
her from having the best proof of the disinterest- 
edness and fidelity of her alliance. We compre- 
hend, then, that the question of the protectorate 
in Lebanon, thus stated, is mixed up with that of 
Catholicism in the rest of the empire ; and there- 
fore it would be a mistaken calculation to deprive 
ourselves of the means of being useful to other 
Catholic communities, of which one alone, Bosnia, 
is more numerous, and to lose our future action, 
doubtless reserved by the mercy of Providence, 
over those assemblages of Christians hereafter ta 
be brought into the unity of the Church. Let us 
stand by the truth of the meaning indicated by 
moderation and justice: all will gain by it— 
Catholicism, the Porte, and France. 

This triple association, startling at first view, 
has nevertheless nothing unnatural or imprac- 
ticable. The Porte is thoroughly aware that its 
most formidable enemy is the schism that holds 
out the hand to Russia, and looks to her and re- 
cognises her as protectress, in the same light that 
Catholicism recognises France, If France pre- 
sented herself with the same hostile concupiscence 


* Notice on the Maronites, published by the Com- 
mittee in Aid, p. 16, 





as Russia, it might be that the Porte, placed 
between two dangers, would yield to that which 
seemed the most difficult to reconcile; that is to 
say, that she would consent to become a province 
of the colossal empire that hustles and menaces 
her—a further proof that discord, rupture, and 
aggression would be no good policy for us. Sup- 
ro on the contrary, that the alliance of Francis 
. and Louis XIV. in their times little to the 
advantage of the Church and of civilisation, were 
renewed in the present day, purified and cemented 
more closely with the aim of saving our ally 
from the yoke of a still semi-barbarous despotism, 
and of preserving to the truth the souls whom 
error would corrupt. From that Turkey would 
draw as much of profit as France would of glory. 
The principle of the integrity and preservation 
of the Ottoman empire would receive an effectual 
sanction, permitting the continuance and com- 
letion of those reforms already commenced. 
rhe more liberal education just substituted by 
law for the old method would regenerate the 
young ; and the people, long sunk in ignorance, 
would participate in the intellectual life of which 
Catholic societies were for ages the sole deposi- 
tories, and of which they are still the most brilliant 
centres. The benign influence of their morality 
would be infused by degrees, and would penetrate 
and transform the social body. Catholicism, 
appearing thus as the civilising principle, would 
excite a sympathy and admiration which, by the 
Divine grace, and a wide application of the right 
of liberty of conscience, would prepare magni- 
ficent acquisitions to the truth. The messages 
of ceremony exchanged between the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the Sultan announce and open this 
new era. Let France turn all her political influ- 
ence to second this unheard-of friendship between 
the chiefs of two immense communities, who 
have never before embraced in peace; let her 
not hold narrow and erroneous apprehensions as 
to the maintenance of her ancient protectorate, 
but let her sword be the guardian of the only 
ated that can exercise its spiritual rights, and 
er position will be changed in nothing but in 
being stronger and more regular. With reason, 
and the advantages of such conduct, the Lebanon 
question ought no longer to excite provocation at 
home, or threats insulting towards the Porte, 
and destructive to brethren whom we love. The 
best mark of our real zeal for them is, to urge 
them on in the path of obedience and conciliation, 
and to wateh henceforwards over the sincere ap- 
plication of the existing law, stripped of its unjust 
partiality for a particular race, and conferring 
ual rights on all the subjects of the empire 
without distinction. Then will vanish certain 
inexplicable illusions on the state and futurity of 
Syria, and that small part of a great whole will 
appear in its true proportions, in the way that 
we should estimate the Pasha of Egypt or the 
Bey of Tunis—subaltern powers, of importance 
only as united to the head that sways them, and 
to whom it is unwise to be pewey officious. 
We are supposing, it will be seen, a generous 
alliance with the Porte, and without any view to 
the chances of a partition, which, if it took place, 
would only extend the two conterminous empires 
of Austria and Russia, without increasing our 
territory a single inch, unless by a triumph in 
the desperate contest that England would raise, 
and in which, as usual, she would not present 
herself as our sole antagonist. Meanwhile, the 
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Mussulman races, opposing the force that dis- 
possessed them, would assuredly let fall their 
first blows on the Christian population surround- 
ing them—a population without arms or means 
of defence, and deprived, by their long subjec- 
tion, of even the courage for resistance. Fana- 
ticism, roused by suspicions of a concerted plot 
with the foreigner and by the desire of vengeance, 
would rush into unexampled excesses, and God 
grant that the defenders of the Christians might 
tind means to aidthem! The interest we feel for 
them ordains that we should not expose them to 
the chances of total extermination. And what a 
fault would it be to repulse and alienate the Mus- 
sulmans at the moment when they come face to 
face with Christianity, softened and subjugated 
by the attractive virtue of its civilisation! Would 
it not be to disgust and frighten them, with the 
loss of all the pleasing hopes attached to their 
social renovation? With them peace does more 
than war, for war is their alee” state, and even 
a religious duty. Thus, the feebleness of the 
Mussulman body dates from the day when it was 
disarmed by the armed peace of Europe. 

Another real service to be rendered to the 
Catholics of Turkey is, thoroughly to convince 
them that the religious protection due by France, 
until the principle of liberty of conscience be in- 
fused into the laws and habits of the country, 
does not extend beyond the freedom of the soul, 
and is not to trench on their duties as subjects or 
on their patriotism. Therefore they are greatly in 
the wrong, under the title of Frenchmen (Fran- 
caouie), to cluim our = in causes prey 
civil and local. This qualitication, which, by the 
bye, they never invoke but when they find it 
useful, merely has the effect of indisposing the 
Government towards them and towards us, And, 
to put the case home, if the Mussulmans of the 
former regency of Algiers were thus to shelter 
themselves by the name of Ottomans, should we be 
the better pleased with them, and feel the more 
assured of their patriotic disposition? It is worth 
while to point out the childishness of this appel- 
lation, with no other meaning in the mouths of 
Catholics than the demonstration of a sympathy 
of feeling rather than of reason—verbal and not 
real. Bonaparte was convinced of this when, 
from St. Jean d’Acre, he deputed an envoy to the 
Emir Bechir, claiming the co-operation of these 
Frenchmen of the Mountain. An evasive answer, 
and, as others say, a formal refusal, taught him 
what to think on the matter. During a visit to 
a Mountain family, distinguished for birth, posi- 
tion, and fortune, one of the youths of the house, 
desiring to display the full extent of his sym- 
pathy tor our nation, said—*‘ As for us, we are 
all bound to the purse of France.” Ala hisset 
eddaulet el Frangaouie, This formula, customary 
in the country, expresses the sort of devotion, 
conditional on the payment of costs and pains. 
Plenty of devoted people may be found elsewhere 
on the same score. As to the origin of the name, 
Frangais, so frequent in the mouths of Catholies, 
it muSt be traced to the time of the Crusaders, who 
left so deep an impression throughout the East, 
that the Oriental languages have ever since com- 
prehended all the nations of Europe, and even 
the worship whieh they then professed in com- 
mon, under the denomination of Frank ( Ferenk, 
Feringui, Efrendje). $o that Catholicism, both 
with the Mussulman and the schismatic, is always 
the religion of a Frank ; and the Frenchman that 
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has permitted heresy, unbelief, or indifference, 
to vitiate and destroy his faith, is to them, and 
with reason, an incomprehensible monstrosity. 





SECOND REPORT OF THE POOR-SCHOOLS 
ESTABLISHED IN THE LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS DISTRICT, LONDON. 


It is now a year since the Poor-schools were first com- 
menced in this district, and their increasing usefulness 
affords strong grounds for expressing great satisfaction 
at their present position and future prospects. 

In the report which was read at the last meeting in 
February, it was stated that five schools had been esta- 
blished, and were so distributed that the educational 
wants and conveniences of the district were carefully 
attended to, The experience of the last six months has 
proved the judiciousness of the selection, and shewn se- 
veral other places in which it would be very desirable 
to open new schools, During this period the difficulty 
of following any general plan of instruction has been 
nearly overcome ; there is now one uniform system car- 
ried out, so that in the evening-schools, once notorious 
for the bad behaviour of the scholars, a marked differ- 
ence is perceptible. 

The number of children who have sought instruction 
may be generally stated at 450; that is, 250 infants, 
and 200 adults. From the examination to which all the 
scholars were subjected about three weeks since, it ap- 
peared that their attendance has been more regular, 
their conduct more orderly, and their improvement far 
more satisfactory, than during the six previous months. 

It may be observed that there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of children ettending the infant- 
schools, From the questions replied to, it appeared 
there are very few who cannot say their prayers; and 
very many who, although unable to read, have learnt 
as far in the Catechism as the Sacraments, Some have 
made great progress in acquiring the multiplication- 
table, whilst others have learnt to sing ; and very many 
read and spell with fluency in the first book of instruc- 
tion published by the Christian Brothers, Several of 
the elder girls have been taught to work with great 
neatness, and have assisted in making up the gowns 
given them as prizes. 

In the four evening-schools the average attendance 
of boys may be estimated at 150, The instructions im- 
parted to them have been productive of good, but not 
to the extent desired. They require so much care and 
vigilance that no one master can carry out his regula- 
tions without the assistance of efficient monitors; and 
these, amongst the boys who now attend, it is very dif- 
ficult to obtain. The scholars in each school may be 
divided into three different classes; that is, young 
men who are regularly employed during the day, boys 
who have only some partial occupation, and those who 
belong to the schools of the public charities. In the 
first and second class, which comprise two-thirds of the 
scholars, the attendance has been necessarily irregular, 
consequently they have made co": paratively but little 
progress; still the examination shewed that although 
at the commencement they were ignorant of the very 
alphabet, now by far the greater number can repeat 
their prayers ; most of them know the principal part of 
the Catechism ; many have considerably progressed in 
reading and arithmetic, whilst others are very forward 
in writing. 

It is needless to make any observation with respect 
to the improvement of the thitd class, as they receive 
during the day the best education; there is, however, 
pleasure in observing that the parents frequently ex- 
press their gratitude for the means the schools afford of 
keeping their children from associating with bad and 
idle characters. The average attendance during the 
eyening at each school yaries from 25 to 30 boys, ex- 
cept at Tyndal’s Buildings, where hardly half the num- 
ber assemble, Various causes have led to this falling 
off, and it is hoped, from the plans in contemplation, 
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this state of things will soon be improved. The school- 
room in Wyld Court was used by the Rev. Mr. Hodson 
for preaching a mission to the people in the neighbour- 
hood. In both the infant and evening-schools several 
Protestant children attend and learn the Catechism and 
Prayers; and many Catholic children who used to at- 
tend Protestant schools have of late discontinued the 
practice. To give a religious character to the school- 
rooms, a large crucifix has been placed against the wall 
in each of them, to which all the children are required 
to bow, on coming into or going out of the room. 

It having been deemed advisable not to continue the 
girls’ evening-schools in the same rooms where the boys’ 
evening-school was held, the whole of the female chil- 
dren from the five localities previously mentioned were 
collected in the girls’ school in Gate Street; but this 
arrangement has not been attended with the success 
expected, and has failed to bring together the children 
from the several districts. The average number of those 
who attend each evening does not exceed siateen, al- 
though for some months at the commencement there 
were 40; they are, however, of the desired ages, and re- 
gular in coming to school; besides learning more per- 
fectly their prayers and Catechism, they have improved 
in the same studies as the boys; they are, likewise, 
being taught needlework. Itis still expected that when 
the school is better known a greater number of girls 
will avail themselves of the advantages it offers, 

Since the last meeting, Sunday-schools for boys and 
girls have been established. The boys’ school was first 
opened in February, and the hours of attendance of the 
scholars are from 2 to 5 o'clock ; it commenced with 
about 100 boys, and afterwards sunk in May to 29, 
from which time it has steadily improved, and the num- 
ber in attendance is now abeut 130. The instruction 
given to the children consists of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and catechetical instructions given by a priest. 
The teachers are all members of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, and exert themselves most zealously, 
but still they are not sufficiently numerous for the work ; 
and educated persons in every district are requested to 
offer their assistance in carrying out the objects of the 
confraternity. Some of the brothers of St. Vincent of 
Paul usually attend each Sunday, and give their able 
assistance in teaching the children their prayers and 
preparing them for confession. It is in contemplation 
to begin the formation of libraries; and it is hoped that 
all who have any books or maps to spare will present 
them for that purpose, as it is intended that each even- 
ing-school should have its separate collection of books. 

The girls’ Sunday-school has been in existence only 
a few weeks, and is under the care of the female mem- 
bers of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine ; it is at- 
tended by about 135 scholars. The course of instruc- 
tion corresponds in every respect with that just described 
in the boys’ school. 

The difficulty of obtaining a regular attendance of 
boys and girls at evening and Sunday-schools has long 
been painfully felt. In order to obviate this difficulty, 
and gain the good will of the children, it was deemed 
advisable to give prizes to those who distinguished 
themselves by their good conduct and regular attend- 
ance. With this intention several children in the Sun- 
day-school were each rewarded with a strong pair of 
boots; and several more in the infant and adult schools 
had a pair of boots or some other article of dress given 
them ; and it is very satisfactory to know, that besides 
being rewards, they were bestowed on those who were 
real objects of charity. To promote still further this 
objeet, two feasts were given in the school-room in Gate 
Street, to which the ladies of the congregation liberally 
contributed. At one of these 200 infants, and at the 
other 130 boys, were assembled, when, contrary to ex- 
pectation, they all ou both occasions conducted them- 
selves in the most becoming manner, 

From the meeting in February last the amount col- 
lected up to the present time is 163/. 5s. 8d., making, 
from the commencement in September 1847, the sum 


| of 248/. 178, 8d. The first amount has been expended 
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as shewn in the subjoined general statement of ac- 
counts. 

The money by which these expenses are defrayed has 
been obtained by the donations of subscribers, and the 
weekly contributions of one penny from some of the 
members of the congregation. It is hoped that those 
who hitherto have acted as collectors will persevere in 
their zealous efforts, and that many more will offer 
themselves for the same object. If every Catholic in 
the district were to contribute this small sum of one 
penny a week, five more infant-schools might be esta- 
blished, which, it is supposed, would be adequate to the 
wants of the population. Henceforward it will be an 
object of serious consideration to adopt the most eftica- 
cious means for rendering permanen: these efforts, which 
have been hitherto only transient. And there is good 
reason to hope this object will be realised, since one of 
the schools —that lately established in Little Coram 
Street—has acquired some stability, as a zealous mem- 
ber of the congregation has taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of paying the rent for a year. 

In concluding this report, it is particularly desirable 
to impress on all, the decided conviction that has been 
arrived at, of the great usefulness of infant-schools. 
These, it is considered, cannot be too numerous; and 
it is calculated that there is room in the district for at 
least five in addition to those now in existence. Also, 
with regard to the evening-schools, these likewise might 
be advantageously multiplied, if there could be a suiti- 
cient number of assistants found who would regularly 
look after the schools, but not otherwise. The opinion 
originally entertained with regard to both infant and 
adult schools is still adhered to; that they should be 
dispersed in several places, and not concentrated in one 
locality. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF ACcouNTs. 











RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. 

£ sd, £ s.d. 

By amount of Rent... . 22M 9 

Annual and Teaching . . 8814 9 

Weekly Con- | Paper and Pens 1612 1 
tributions .163 5 8 | Apparatus and 
fittings-up of 

schools . . 1510 0 
Coals and Can- 

Ge «se £8 QD 

Sundries .. 11 4 & 

Balance inhand 4 3 10 

163 5 8 163 5 8 





25th September, 1848, 
Sardinian House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





SWITZERLAND. 


THe prognostications of our last number as to the 
conduct of the Swiss anti-Catholic party have been 
fulfilled more speedily and more literally than we had 
anticipated. At two o'clock on the morning of the 
25th October the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva was 
summoned from his bed by gendarmes, forced into 
a carriage, and driven off to Lausanne, without being 
allowed the company of either of his Grand-Vicars 
or his secretary. His very servant, who demanded, 
with tears, to follow his master, was brutally repulsed. 
The illustrious prisoner was detained at the Hétel de la 
Poste at Lausanne till Thursday, when he was removed 
to the Castle of Chillon, already famous by the names 
of those who have endured the rigour of its dungeons. 
While at Lausanne, the curé and vicar could not obtain 
permission to pay their respects to their captive prelate, 
who heard with the calmness of a martyr the sanguinary 
cries of an infuriate mob, threatening him with the fate 
undergone by General Latour at Vienna. His con- 
finement at Chillon is of the strictest kind, no ore being 
allowed to see him, and it is even uncertain whether 
books and papers are not denied him. 

Our narrative of November informed our readers that 
the Bishop had endeavoured to open the road to con- 








ciliation ; but the negotiation was rudely broken off by 
a letter from the Council of State, concluding thus: 

“We summon you,—l1l. To submit without restric- 
tion to the Constitution and to the laws of the Canton, 
and to order the submission of every member of the 
clergy, by inviting them to conform their public and 
private acts thereto, preaching a similar example to the 
population. 2. To renounce every pretension or func - 
tion contrary to the text of the Constitution or laws, 
especially the placet for admission to benefices, as an 
abuse introduced by recent synodal constitutions. 3. 
To submit to the previous approbation of the State every 
mandate, pastoral, circular, or publication whatever ad 
dressed to the clergy and faithful of the canton, and to 
set the synodal constitutions in harmony with the laws 
and rights of the State.”’ 

In his reply, dated the 22d of October, Mgr. Marilley 
admits the excited state of the canton, which he charges 
directly to the proceedings of the Government; glancing 
first at the despotic mode in which the minority, sup- 
ported by Federal troops, have dictated to the electoral 
majority in civil matters, and then detailing more at 
length those measures which have shocked and alarmed 
the religious feelings of the Catholics, composing almost 
the whole population of the canton. Under this head 
the Bishop cites the suppression of all the religious 
establishments, and the union of their property with the 
domain of the state; the deprivation and illegal expul- 
sion of several curés; the placing all charitable and 
pious foundations under civil administration; the ca- 
lumnies heaped on the clergy with impunity by the 
press, at public meetings, in the proclamations of the 
Government, in the preambles of their decrees, and in 
almost every debate in the Legislative Assembly; the 
authorised profanation of days hallowed to God's ser- 
vice ; the extension of the sovereignty of the state over 
religious and ecclesiastical matters; the overthrowal of 
the established relations between the Church and the 
state by articles inserted in the Constitution without con- 
sultation with the ecclesiastical authority ; the interven- 
tion of the governments of Berne, Neufchatel, Vaud, 
and Geneva, in the religious affairs of the canton; the 
instructions given to the deputies from Fribourg to the 
last Diet, who were to demand a greater centralisation 
in the matter of public worship, especially in the right 
given to the Confederation to suspend ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries from their functions—the abolition of the nun- 
cioship—the prohibition of new religious orders or so- 
cieties—and a guarantee for mixed marriages ; and lastly, 
the manifestation ofan intention to impose on the clergy 
of the canton an absolute and unlimited submission to 
whatever it might please the Grand Council to insert 
in the text of the Constitution and laws, without respect 
to the claims of God over his free and intelligent crea- 
tures, to those of the Church over her ministers and 
children, and to those of conscience over every honest 
soul. The Bishop then relates and defends his own 
course of conduct under these continued outrages on 
religion, and concludes with the following replication 
to the summons of the Grand Council: “ 1. On all 
points in which the Constitution and the laws impose 
only civil duties compatible with conscience, we, with 
our clergy, submit to that Constitution and those laws, 
and we will discharge those duties, in which, moreover, 
we do not conceive we have yet been wanting. In points, 
on the contrary, in which the Constitution and the laws 
violate the principles of justice, and the rights and divine 
constitution of the Church, we ought not and cannot 
submit to it. 2. We cannot submit to the second article 
of the summons other than in the sense of the preceding 
reply; and in particular, as to the placet, within the 
limits laid down by the laws of the Church determining 
the rights and duties of the episcopacy. 3, It is im- 


“possible for us to submit our mandates and pastoral 


letters to the approbation of the state, because, as 
Bishop, we are bound to maintain the liberty of evan- 
gelical preaching, and, as citizen, we can invoke the 
Constitution, which guarantees the liberty of the press. 
It is only in the sense of the two former replies that we 
can put the synodal constitutions in harmony with the 
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civil laws. Further, beyond obligations purely civil, we 
must consult the Holy See regarding all the preceding, 
and then await directions, which we shall be happy to 
conform to.” 

The pretext put forward for the arrest of this courage- 
ous servant of God is the occurrence of disturbances in 
a remote part of the canton of Fribourg, which it answers 
the purpose of the Radical party to lay to the Bishop's 
charge. A letter from Geneva of the 30th October, in 
the Gazette de Lyon, well explains the present singular 
state of things in that part of Switzerland, as well poli- 
tical as religious. The canton of Geneva had just had 
to elect three Deputies to the National Council created 
by the new Constitution. The Radicals adopted every 
means of excitement and intimidation to secure the 
return of their candidates; but, to their furious chagrin, 
the Conservative list was adopted entire. One of the 
defeated candidates, who, curiously enough, happened 
to be returning-officer, then declared that the election 
was null in point of form, for that thirty tickets had 
been found in the urn beyond the number distributed 
by his commissaries, and that a new election must take 

lace. The letter says :— 

“We have had no fresh disorders to deplore on oc- 
casion of the new elections, which took place on Satur- 
day. The Radical Council of State declared, in a crafty 
proclamation, that they should make the election a ques- 
tion of confidence; in other words, that if they were 
not supported, they would resign, and give up the go- 
vernment to the Red Republicans. The Protestant 
Conservatives discreetly reflected that, notwithstanding 
their majority, they could not hold power at that mo- 
ment, that they had no government prepared, that they 
would be risking a resort to arms, and perhaps the pil- 
lage of the city; that it was true they were opposed by a 
minority, but an impudent and audacious minority, that 
would stick at nothing. The leaders of the Conservative 
party, therefore, decided on not trying a second scrutiny, 
and left the field open to the Radicals, who were the only 
voters. The Catholics also abandoned their electoral 
rights. 

“But all attention is fixed on Fribourg, and on our 
venerable Bishop, now incarcerated at Chillon. The 
effect in our Catholic villages has been immense. The 
peasantry, who have for a year been witnesses of the 
misdeeds of Radicalism, are unable to contain their in- 
dignation at this last iniquity, surpassing all that has 
gone before. Yesterday, there was read in every-parish 
a mandate from M. Dunoyer, the curé of Geneva, on 
whom the Bishop, foreseeing what has happened, had 
conferred the full powers of Vicar-General. At Geneva, 
our little church was more crowded than at Easter. The 
curé himself read the mandate, though unable to control 
his emotion ; and he finished amid the tears of all pre- 
sent. After the Mass, which was not sung, in token of 
affliction, the holy Sacrament was exposed on the altar, 
and the whole prostrate assembly sang the Miserere. 
This will be done in every parish of the canton, on each 
er during the captivity of the Prelate. 

“ We are lost in conjectures as to the real bearing of 
the insurrection in Fribourg, which has served as a pre- 
text for the odious conduct of the Councillors of State. 
The disturbances broke out in two remote districts alone 
—Rue and Chatel St. Denis. In the city of Fribourg 
there was none, and the inhabitants only learnt the in- 
surrection by the entry of the Vaudois and Bernese 
troops. The Government is strongly suspected of hav- 
ing galled a few unfortunate peasants, exciting them to 
a rising by hired emissaries. The poor fellows are ex- 
asperated, and have been for a year but too well pre- 
pared to listen to suggestions of revolt. I can fancy it 
very possible that the notion of an insurrection had been 
entertained by the Conservative party. However that 
may be, the Council of State has profited by this unlucky“ 
affair to satisfy its vengeance. considerable number 
of persons of mark are imprisoned; four federal batta- 
lions again burden the canton, and commit unheard-of 
spoliations.” 

While late events promise eventually to work for the 
true liberty of the Church everywhere throughout Eu- 














rope, in Switzerland the contrary is taking place; and 
as we foresee that we shall have again and again to recur 
to the new Constitution, thus made the instrument of 
persecution, we copy a statement of the whole case of 
the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, as presented in the 
Observateur of the latter city :— 

“* Some persons, deceived by a treacherous insinuation, 
believe, in their simplicity, that Mgr. Marilley has in- 
cited an insurrection in the canton of Fribourg, at the 
head of which were his brother and his nephews, and 
that the Government only sought to seize the principal 
leader. This unworthy calumny is thrown out to divert 
the public attention. The me TE ge of the Bishop 
was predetermined ; from the 18th the journals were an- 
nouncing that Chillon was about to open its gates to an 
illustrious prisoner. The ultimatum was demanded by 
the 23d; and if an insurrection has broken out, it was 
excited by a movement of public indignation. The 
brother of Monseigneur is gratuitously made a chief of 
the revolt: a poor farrier is not the man to direct a 
movement; and then the absurdity of making leaders of 
his sons—lads of ten or twelve, not big enough to handle 
a musket! The true reason is this: the Government 
of Fribourg, to get rid of Mgr. Marilley, demanded of 
him three things, which it was not in his power to grant. 
By conceding what was solicited, he would have failed 
in the duty of a Bishop, and been forsworn to his mis- 
sion. As a man of honour, he replied, ‘ I cannot ;’ and 
for that he has been seized, torn from his see, and car- 
ried to Chillon. But ought not Monseigneur, for the 
love of peace, to have acceded to what was asked? Let 
us inquire. He was summoned to submit without re- 
striction to the Constitution and the laws of the canton. 
If the Fribourg Constitution had contained only civil 
regulations, the Bishop woyld have tendered his oath 
without any restriction, as became a citizen loving his 
country. But it is well known that the legislators of 
Fribourg have inserted articles in their Constitution for 
the regulation of ecclesiastical matters, contrary to the 
canonical rights of the Church. These are some of the 
most prominent enactments :— 

“ Art. 80. The property of the bishopric and of the 
secular and regular clergy is placed under civil adminis- 
tration. 

“ Art. 81. Collations to ecclesiastical benefices devolve 
upon the State. 

** Art. 83. Property destined to clerical education is 
to be administered by the civil authority. 

“* Art. 84. The professors, superiors, and directors of 
all public establishments are to be named by the execu- 
tive power exclusively. 

* Art. 85. The introduction into the canton of the 
Jesuits, the Liguorians, and other corporations, is for 
ever prohibited. 

“ Art. 86. Education cannot be intrusted to a reli- 
gious corporation, society, or congregation. 

“ The law on public instruction says, ‘ Catechisms, 
books, and other means of instruction are to be sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the Council of State.’ ”’ 

Will it be believed that, with such a Constitution and 
laws, the Fribourg Government pretends to expect that 
the Pope will ratify a Concordat fashioned to their taste ? 
The official organ, the Confédéré, tells us—‘“ The go- 
vernments of the States composing it (the diocese of 
Fribourg) have settled the basis of a Concordat to be 
submitted for the ratification of the Holy See.” His 
Holiness, however, has already spoken on the subject of 
Fribourg ; and the authors of the Concordat may judge 
of the reception it will meet with at Rome by the fol- 
lowing :— 
“From the office of His Holiness’s Secretary of State, 

Rome, 30th September, 1848.—To the Burgomasters 

and Council of State of the Honourable Canton of 

Berne, the Federal Directory. 

“The public prints have recently announced that the 
delegates of the five cantons composing the diocese of 
Lausanne and Geneva have approved, by their votes, of 
an instruction of the Fribourg Council of State, loaded 
with new and insupportable shackles for the Catholic 
Church ; and moreover, that the convention settled by 


wearers. <7? , 40 
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these delegates on the form of the instruction was sub- 
mitted for the satisfaction of the cantonal Grand Coun- 
ceils and the Federal Directory. This news has deeply 
afflicted the heart of the Holy Father. The solicitude 
that his august predecessors and himself have ever shewn 
for Switzerland, the extreme moderation with which he 
has tolerated every thing that could be laid to the mis- 
chance of the times, the forbearance with which he has 
authorised those sacrifices which it has been possible for 
the Church to make, have given him every right to ex- 
pect a different result. 

“ Astonishment also is joined to grief, on reflecting 
that the laws in question are not proposed at a time 
either of absolute rupture with Catholic worship or of 
mere toleration, but at a time when the laws of the Con- 
federation promulgate and sanction liberty of conscience. 
So that what at another epoch might be, not indeed in 
conformity with justice—for that would be contrary to 
the natural and divine right of the Church, but at least 
in conformity with the civil and political institutions of 
certain parts of Switzerland, is now in manifest contra- 
diction to those institutions. Liberty of conscience, in 
fact, cannot be reduced to a mere liberty of internal 
faith, of which the acts naturally eseape the dominion of 
human laws. For that liberty to be real, it must extend 
to the fulfilment of the duties imposed by religion on 
each individual, according to his condition and the posi- 
tion that he occupies in the Church. 

*“* For the faithful to have the free exercise of Catholic 
worship, it is necessary that they should receive the 
Sacraments and hear the word of God from priests and 
pastors legitimately established according to the canoni- 
cal laws; for those laws bind them to abstain from the 
ceremonies of worship rather than put themselves in 
communion with pastors not canonically instituted. 

“ For the pastors to have the free exercise of worship, 
it is necessary that they be able to instruct the faithful 
in God's law, without being dependent in that respect 
on civil laws, or the good pleasure of the governing 
party. It is necessary that they be able freely, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience and the laws of 
the Church, to give or withhold institution as regards 
pastors of the inferior order. It is necessary that they 
be able, with full independence, to admit into the sanc- 
tuary those whom they judge worthy, and to exclude the 
unworthy. It is necessary that they be able, when they 
have been legitimately instituted, freely to preserve the 
exercise of their authority, which, by the laws of the 
Church, they are not permitted to renounce. Lastly, 
it is necessary that they be able to obey the notifications 
of the Holy See ; to communicate with the Holy See in 
all freedom ; and to carry into execution its acts of juris- 
diction in ecclesiastical matters ; for it is the peculiarity 
of the Catholic Church to have a supreme head, upon 
whom all its members are dependent. All this is neces- 
sarily comprised in liberty of worship; for without these 
conditions it must be impossible to exercise the pastoral 
office without betraying every thing most sacred to the 
conscience of the Catholic priest. 

“* Now, not one of the above conditions remains safe 
under the convention supposed to be made by the depu- 
ties of the five cantons. The subjection it imposes on 
the clergy goes so far as to interdict a costume dis- 
tinguishing them from the laity. The Church, on the 
contrary, even from the earliest times, and when the 
ecclesiastical costume was not yet determined, has always 
required that clerical modesty should be distinguished in 
some way from the usages of the world. hal wet only 
the Church, but all nations, have always thought it ne- 
cessary that the priest should be manifested by his dress, 
as a continual memento of the duties of his status; so 
that in his commerce with men, he should be unceasingly 
recalled to self-respect, and maintain the dignity of his 
character. 

“Under circumstances so grave, the august head of 
the Church could no longer be silent ; and since it still 
depends on the wisdom and justice of the cantonal Grand 
Councils, and the Federal Directory, to prevent the fatal 
consequences which such an act would produce, His 
Holiness has ordered the undersigned Secretary of State 
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to call the serious attention of your most excellent Lord- 
ships, and, through you, that of the Grand Councils, to 
this point. 

* As to the Honourable Canton of Geneva in particu- 
lar, the undersigned must not forget to remind you, that 
if the Holy See consented, in 1819, to separate that 
Church from the diocese of Chambéry, and unite it to 
Lausanne, it was in consideration of certain articles of 
the cantonal Constitution, confirming the guarantees in 
favour of religion stipulated by the King of Piedmont in 
the treaties of Vienna and Turin,—guarantees violated 
afterwards by the convention imposed by the canton on 
the late Bishop Mgr. Yenni, which the Holy Father 
solemnly disapproved of in 1844, as soon as he learnt 
it; though that convention did not destroy those guaran- 
tees to the extent that would be done by the new Con- 
cordat of the five cantons, at present in question. 

“Tt is similarly necessary to remind you, that if the 
Holy See, in 1820, authorised the Bishop and clergy of 
Geneva to take the oath of fidelity to the State, and of 
obedience to its laws, the Holy See did so only because 
the oath became lawful in virtue of a solemn declaration 
of the cantonal government, importing that it was not 
intended by the oath to bind the clergy to any thing con- 
trary to the principles of the Catholic faith, or the ordi- 
nances of the Church. Thence it results, that if this de- 
claration were implicitly revoked, as it appears it would 
be by the new Concordat, so also would be the authority 
to take the oath given by the Holy See. 

“ Lastly, neither as regards the canton of Geneva, nor 
any of the other four cantons, is the Holy See aware of 
any concession setting limits to its right of freely elect- 
ing a Bishop. 

“ The Holy See has certainly always been in the habit 
of choosing individuals who are strangers to worldly in- 
trigues, and therefore not objects of suspicion to govern- 
ments. But the Holy See cannot recognise the right of 
nominating Bishops in any government, as proceeding 
from temporal sovereignty. As relates to the canonical 
causes for which the right of nominating Bishops has 
been accorded to other governments, they have never 
yet been in existence in the cantons now under con- 
sideration. 

* On all these points, therefore, the Holy Father can- 
not withhold a strong complaint against the pretensions 
manifested by the deputies of the five cantons. To take 
a friendly course towards your most excellent Lordships, 
His Holiness has ordered the undersigned to address to 
you the present remonstrance, flattering himself that it 
will suffice to spare him the necessity of proceeding to 
other acts, to which his conscience would oblige him 
before the Catholic world, ifthe above reasons should not 
be sufficiently appreciated. 

“The undersigned readily profits by this occasion to 
express to your most excellent Lordships the sentiments 
of his most distinguished consideration. 

“G. Carp. Soauia.” 


A later number of the Observateur of Geneva states 
that Mgr. Marilley had been permitted to see his secre- 
tary and his servant for a few minutes, in the presence of 
the Prefet of Vevey and two gendarmes. Some of the 
journals have spoken of his approaching liberation, and 
of his intention to retire to Divonne; but the Nouvelliste 
Vaudois, the organ of the government of the canton of 
Vaud, replies to this—‘* We have not heard of this favour 
to be shewn to ee Marilley, and we have great hopes 
that his Lordship will pass the winter at Chillon.” 

The same journal has the following :— 

“We hive already made mention of the resolutions 
adopted by the delegates of the governments of Berne, 
Fribourg, Vaud, Neufchatel, and Geneva, in the confer- 
ence on the affairs of the diocese that took place at 
Fribourg. These resolutions are in substance as fol- 
lows:—1. Stephen Marilley will no longer exercise 
episcopal functions in the diocese of Lausanne and 
Geneva. 2. A sojourn in the cantons over whose terri- 
tory the said diocese extends is forbidden to him. The 
Council of State of the canton of Fribourg will make the 
proper and necessary dispositions for the provisional 
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administration of the diocese. It will also consider the 
peesmenens proper towards the reorganisation of the 

»ishopric.”’ 

The Catholics of the canton of Geneva differ in opinion, 
however, with the schismatic conference of Fribourg, 
and have signed en masse a petition to the Helvetic 
Federal Assembly, demanding the liberty of their Bishop. 

The Federal Assembly, or National Council, accord- 
ing to the Nouvelliste Vaudois, “ will not be democratic : 
a Liberalism passably doctrinaire will be in the majority 
—that vague Liberalism, that hoists the banner of progress, 
but moves not.”” One of its first decisions, therefore, 
which argues better for the future than we had hoped, 
has annulled the Fribourg elections. A letter from 

Berne of the 14th November says—‘ The Fribourg Go- 
vernment, bent on perverting the elections, which are 
taking an ultramontane turn, has declared every citizen 
incapable of voting who had not sworn fidelity to the 
new Constitution. But it happened to be Morat, the 
most Liberal district in the canton, that addressed to the 
National Assembly a protest against this proceeding. 
It was remarked that the Radicals of French Switzer- 
land all declared for the Fribourg Government; while 
the most distinguished Radicals of German Switzerland 
voted with the Conservatives for the nullity of the elec- 
tions, The majority was very small—44 to 43.” 

The following letter from Switzerland, of the 18th 
November, which we take from the Gazette de Lyon, is 
an interesting summary of the state of parties :— 

The nomination of the Federal Council, which has 
just taken place at Berne, is a most striking proof that 
the Catholics are destined to undergo the fate of the 
vanquished, under the new Federal Constitution. Of 
the seven members composing the new Ministry, two 
only belong to the Catholic faith. This proportion is 
in flagrant contradiction with the ratio of the population 
of Switzerland, two-fifths of which is Catholic. It is 
opposed, also, to every political precedent; for since the 
peace between the two creeds in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it has been always usual to maintain an equality 
in the federal elections, The circumstances attending 
this result render it the more grievous, Having an- 
nulled the elections in three Catholic cantons, Uri, 
Unterwald, and Fribourg, the Assembly might have 
waited the return of the Deputies for these three can- 
tons without inconvenience; but they preferred getting 
rid of the motion for adjournment, and proceeding im- 
mediately to the composition of the Federal-Govern- 
ment; so that the three before-mentioned cantons were 
excluded from the business. The majority of the Fe- 
deral Council belong to the Radical party: one only, 
Druey, of Lausanne, is a partisan of the Red Republic, 
and he is said to hold intimate relations with the Red 
party in Paris. This man has been named Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation. The other six mem- 
bers are notabies of the Radical party, who desire to 
maintain the old Voltairian Liberalism, without allying 
themselves with the Red. Among them is Ochsenbein, 
General-in-chief of the Free Corps, who commanded in 
the expedition against Lucerne in 1547; and Ivey- 
Flérosé, of Arau, who commanded the expedition 
against the Argovian convents in 1841. 

The relations of Switzerland with foreign powers are 
growing complicated. The Apostolic Nuncio has just 
addressed a protest to the Vorort, on the subject of the 
imprisonment of the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva. 
The Vicar of the Empire demands fresh satisfaction, and 
threatens strong measures on the frontier, on account of 
the German refugees. Radetzky is doing the same on 
the frontiers of Tessino ; and now the Cabinet of Turin 
demands measures against the Italian refugees in the 
same canton, of whom Mazzini is the leader. 








LIVES OF THE MODERN SAINTS. 


We cannot but express our regret at the suspension of 
this most valuable series of translations, announced in 
the subjoined communication from Mr. Faber to the 
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subseribers to the work, and to the translators engaged 
in carrying it out. Our disappointment we know is 
shared by many of the most influential and judicious of 
the Catholic body. We know of several distinguished 
ecclesiastics— Bishops, heads of colleges and of religious 
orders—who have already expressed their regret at the 
suspension, 


“TO THE TRANSLATORS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ St. Wilfrid’s, Feast of St. Martin, 1848. 

“It has become my duty to inform you that I have 
suspended the publicatiun of this series, which you have 
so kindly encouraged, whether by subscription or by 
taking part in the labour of translation. A few words 
will suffice to explain the circumstances which have led 
to this suspension. When, in February last, I entered 
the Congregation of the Oratory, I submitted my work 
to the Fathers with a view to obtaining their judgment 
on its continuance. They, for various reasons, put off 
their determination till the close of the year, and upon 
what grounds they at length have made it, will appear 
from the following letter, which I have received from 
the Father Superior: 

* Mary Vale, Oct. 30, 1848. 

‘ My dear Father Wilfrid, —I have consulted the Fa- 
thers who are here on the subject of the Lives of the 
Saints, and we have come to the unanimous conclusion 
of advising you to suspend the series at present. It ap- 
pears there is a strong feeling against it on the part of 
a portion of the Catholic community in England, on the 
ground, as we are given to understand, that the lives of 
the foreign Saints, however edifying in their respective 
countries, are unsuited to England and unacceptable to 
Protestants. To this feeling we consider it a duty, for 
the sake of peace, to defer. For myself, you know well, 
without my saying it, hdw absolutely I identify myself 
with you in this matter; but as you may have to pub- 
lish this letter, I make it an opportunity which has not 
as yet been given me, of declaring that I have no sym- 
pathy at all with the feeling to which I have alluded, 
and, in particular, that no one can assail your name 
without striking at mine. 

‘ Ever your affectionate friend and brother in our 
Lady and St. Philip, 

‘J. H. Newman, Cong. Orat. Presb, 

‘Rev. F. W. Faber, St. Wilfrid’s.’ 


“That this determination will be a great disappoint- 
ment to you, who, as subscribers and purchasers, num- 
ber nearly one thousand, and especially to the sixty-six 
friends who, in our colleges and elsewhere, are engaged 
in the kind labour of co-operation with me, I cannot 
doubt; but I am sure you will at once submit with the 
most perfect confidence that what has been done so re- 
ligiously will turn out for the best. It is, in fact, a great 
gain to have to give up a plan for the good of others 
upon which our hearts were bent; and if we have for 
the present to see removed from us what we knew was 
profiting so many, and looked upon as an additional help 
to perfection for ourselves, we must not therefore think 
it will come to nothing, or be labour lost. 

‘* Allow me to thank you all most sincerely for your 
willing and affectionate support and co-operation in this 
arduous and extensive undertaking. Meanwhile, you 
with me will feel no little comfort in the words with 
which Mother Church has been haunting us for many 
days past, and which have only just died away upon her 
lips: ‘O quam gloriosum est regnum, in quo cum 
Christo gaudent omnes Sancti, amicti stolis albis, se- 
quuntur Agnum quocumgue ierit.’ 

“F, W. Faper, Cong. Orat, Presb. 

“The Life of F. Claver, which is in the press, will 
appear in December, and the Lives of St. Alphonso and 
St. Ignatius will, in justice to the publisher and sub- 
scribers, appear in successive volumes at the usual pe- 
riods until they are concluded.”’ 


The Tablet of Nov. 18 has the following remarks on 
the subject :— 

“We announce jn another column, with great regret, 
that this most valuable publication is suspended. We 
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regret this for the sake of the thousand subscribers, and 
the trebled number of readers. Nuns in their convents, 
and monks, with ecclesiastical students, have by these very 
‘ Lives’ been encouraged in their Christian warfare. We re- 
gret it, too, for the sake even of the mechanical appliances 
which must now be thrown aside; the many subscribers, 
and the enthusiastic translators, have had a rebuff given 
them, which upon many minds will have no good eflect. 
It is surely a mistake to suppose that these ‘ Lives’ are a 
scandal to Protestants. Protestants will respect us far 
more for honestly publishing the acts of the Saints than 
for suppressing them. This seems on the surface a con- 
cession to an evil spirit from which we can augur no 
good. We venture still to express our hope and prayer 
that this suspension is only for a time. The editor and 
translators will forgive us if we remind them of the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of the Bollandists, whom now 
all men honour for their labours, while their adversaries 


are not respected. We beg the particular attention of | 
our readers to the terse and explicit letter of the Father | 


Superior of the English Oratory. There will be many 
who will differ from him; but we must admire so gene- 
rous a sacrifice to the wishes and alarms of others, whilst 
on the policy of it we have a very strong opinion. The 
grounds on which the Fathers of the Oratory have come 
to their resolution are most painful to dwell upon, and 
in all generous minds will excite strong indignation. It 
is surely very hard that the children of the house should 
lose their bread because strangers to the faith dislike 
it. Protestants cannot be expected to admire the lives 
of Saints ; and the good people who urge this argument 
against Mr. Faber’s publication will do well to remember 
that Protestants object to Saints themselves; and that, 
upon this principle, the way of perfection itself must be 


abandoned because it hurts the feelings of those who do | 


not like to walk in it. Many pious souls, of whom the 
world knows little and cares less, will regret this resolu- 
tion. The Father Superior’s letter shews his sympathy 
with these, and his hearty good will to the ‘ Lives ;’ and 
our readers will gather from it how great is the sacrifice 
which the English Oratory has just made to the fears, 
however groundless, of our more timid brethren. 

“ That English Catholics should object to these ‘ Lives’ 
is a matter of grave import. The majority does not, we 
feel well assured; and it really is very hard that those 
who profit by these biographies should be deprived of 
that benefit through those who are insensible to their 
advantages. The objectors are not bound to buy these 
‘ Lives,’ neither are they compelled to read them; still 
less are they compelled to imitate the actions of the 
Saints. Why, then, do they practise this tyranny on their 
brethren? It is most unjust that their dislike to a par- 
ticular study, which Saints have commended, should be 
visited with penal effects upon those who have no sym- 
pathy with them. Why are the children of the Church 
im England to be deprived of \hat which their brethren 
abroad are allowed to use? If this is the way to restore 
‘old English Catholicity,’ we pray to be delivered from 
walking in it, and to have no portion of the penalties 
which such a system must deserve. As for these ‘ Lives’ 
being unacceptable to Protestants, that can be only a 
most cogent reason and argument in their favour; for 
heretics are not likely to approve of Catholic works of 
any kind. The Council of Trent did not consult the 
opinions, nor minister to the whims, of heretics whom 
it condemned. Alexander VII., when he condemned 
Jansenism, did not respect the feelings of its professors ; 
and the Bull Unigenitus was published, though utterly 
unacceptable to the Protestants of those days. The work 
of the Church is to convert Protestants from their heresy, 
and not to encourage them in it by gratifying their 
wishes and consulting their unhealthy tastes. This act, 
to which the Fathers of the Oratory have committed 
themselves, is a melancholy sign of our future condition, 
and betrays a state of disease among us which must fill 
all good Christians with alarm. Let us conciliate Pzo- 
testants by all means; but to abandon a great work like 
this will be so far from conciliating that it will provoke 
further and demands, and will excite their keen 
contempt, which, for ourselves, we shall be the first to 
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say that we utterly deserve. The conversion of this 
country is a work that many have set their hearts upon ; 
they rejoiced in the multiplication of priests, in the 
building of churches, and in the increase of the reli- 
gious orders among us. Convents and monasteries are 
planted throughout the country, and prayers are contin- 
ually made that the Saints would remember us in ow 
desolation—when we shew ourselves to be utterly un- 
worthy of their protection. Not the least good and 
available work was that undertaken by Mr. Faber. Ii 
he had done nothing but edit these ‘ Lives’ and bring 
them to the knowledge of his countrymen, none could 
deny that he at least had done his portion of this servic: 
to the Church. But when we remember that he has la 

boured as a most zealous missionary, and been success- 
ful beyond all his equals, we feel that he has been harshly 
judged by the English public. He has himself received 
into the Church, during the first year of his priesthood, 
more than two hundred and thirty converts, who perse- 
vere in the faith, and edify all who have visited St. Wil- 
frid’s. Such is the state of his congregation there that 
it excites the astonishment even of those who have been 
conversant with Christians abroad. ‘The depth and fer- 
vour of Catholic feeling which pervades St. Wilfrid's 
speaks to them rather of Rome than of England. 

“Mr. Faber, if any one, must know what is hurtful to 
Protestants; and we think his experience, both as a 
Protestant himself and as having instructed so many in 
the truth, ought to be treated with more respect by those 
of our brethren whose objections to his proceedings have 
had so fatal an issue. 

“We have but one word more to say: all the Saints, 
in their several days, have given scandal to weak breth- 
ren; and no great work was ever yet done in the Church 
which was not cavilled at and condemned, It does not 
surprise us, therefore, though it pains us, that the ‘ mo- 
dern Saints’ have not escaped the censures which fell 
also upon Him whom they imitate, and for whom they 
lead lives above those of their companions in the world.” 


Bishop Ullathorne has addressed the foilowing i 
marks to the Tablet : 


“ Dear Sir,—Since the publication of Mr. Faber's 
circular, in which is announced the present 
tion of the series of translations of Lives of Modern 
Saints, 1 find that a considerable number of persons 
have been led to draw the conclusion that the publica- 
tion was suppressed by the intervention of authority. | 
first saw the circular on the eve of its appearance in the 
Tablet. 1 cannot but be aware that such an impression, 
once taken, must spread ; that it will pass from this to 
foreign countries, and unless set right, may lead to se- 
rious misinformation. 

“So far, then, as ecclesiastical authority is con- 
cerned, the facts are briefly these: When Mr. Faber and 
his companions joined the Fathers of the Oratory, it 
was submitted to the new Superior under whom they 
found themselves placed, whether the Lives of Modern 
Saints should be continued? Prudent reasons, on the 
part of the Superior and those under him, with whom 
he consulted, led them to defer a decision until] towards 
the close of the current year. The publication conse- 
quently proceeded. Having nearly reached the time 
marked out for a decision, the Superior very naturally 
solicited the opinion of the ecclesiastical authorities on 
a question of mora] prudence of which they are officially 
the judges, with regard to this particular country. The 
letter which opened this correspondence, which was 
one of friendly familiarity, intimated that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, the countenance of the Bishops had 
become necessary. ‘The almost unanimous advice given 
was, that, from what had been observed, the series, it 
was thought, would become more widely acceptable if 
various of the works were in some parts abridged; and 
some expressed the opinion which 1 myself entertained, 
that it would be yet better if the lives were rewritten 
by good hands, both for the sake of style, and with a 
view to the hetter adapting them to the general reader 
in a country so ignorant and prejudiced on such subjects 
as this, with the introduction of remarks and reflections 
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in suitable places, to prepare the mind for entering into 
the spirit of the more wondrous parts of the narrative. 
I feel quite satisfied that none of those who kindly gave 
the advice solicited, contemplated as a result the cessa- 
tiou of the ‘ Lives ;’ and that the opinion only looked 
at what might be the best mode of bringing them out 
in the circumstances of this country. And I have been 
given to understand that the advice thus received was 
not the cause of their cessation. I sincerely regret that 
they have ceased. I should have preferred that they 
might be edited in some things differently as a whole ; 
but 1 would not have had one authenticated miracle 
suppressed, for Almighty God worked them for those 
who should hear of them, as well as for those who wit- 
nessed them; nor would I have had one heroic act of 
virtue kept back. 

“ After what I have said, it is scarcely needful for me 
to add, that had the continuance of the series depended 
upon any approval from me, I should not have withheld 
the addition of my signature to that of my venerable 
predecessor or his Right Rev. Coadjutor. But finding, 
that in a controversy on the subject of the authorisa- 
tion of the ‘ Lives,’ in which my name was introduced, 
there was some confounding of the originals with the 
translations, I should, in consequence, have been some- 
what more explicit on the nature of the approval. The 
approval hitherto attached to each work as it came out, 
referred of course to the original works which were ap- 
proved for translation, not to the series of translations, 
for it is dated at almost the commencement of their exe- 
cution. This of course justified the giving the whole 
of the original works. Nor should I have withheld, if 
thought desirable, a similar approval. 

“ But any express approval by a Bishop of the par- 
ticular translations would require that they should first 
be submitted to theologians appointed by him, for re- 
vision, according to the rules of the Index. And more 
especially so, as many of the numerous translators en- 
gaged in this undertaking are not divines, and as some 
of these works contain mystical language, which re- 
quires to be expressed with theological precision. This 
kind of approbation I should not have been disposed 
to withhold. Let no one suppose that there is any 
implied censure upon anything that has been published 
insinuated in these general remarks, which were re- 
quisite for ie understanding of the question of epis- 
copal approval. 

“IT do not approve of the general tenour ofthe remarks 
in Dolman’s Magazine with reference to the ‘ Lives,’ 
nor have I concealed my opinion on that article wherever 
it has been brought up in my presence. 

“As another rumour is afloat, which may have been 
linked with the one above explained, I may as well ex- 
— the history of its origin. The Fathers of the 

ratory were-seen to be leaving Maryvale ; the causes 
of that arrangement were not so visible. They are 
these. When the Fathers of the Oratory received pos- 
session of Maryvale from my predecessor, they did not 
calculate upon having put into their hands another head 
establishment, and that so fine a one as St, Wilfrid’s, by 
the union with their body of Mr. Faber and his compa- 
nions. The Fathers found that they could not con- 
veniently hold both establishments, and at the same 
time supply contemplated missions. Maryvale was also 
found to be falling out of repair. It was, therefore, pro- 
ed to me that Maryvale should be abandoned, the 
‘athers be concentrated at St. Wilfrid’s, and a new 
mission be taken up by them at Birmingham, in place 
of Maryvale. However gladly I embraced the latter 
= of the proposition, yet I felt that the giving up of 
Maryvale was a serious inconvenience to me and to this 
+ of the district, where we had ever found the good 
‘athers ready to assist the neighbouring missions. I 
did not, however, refuse assent to a proposal so just and 
reasonable in itself. I remain, dear Sir, your faithful 
servant in Christ, + W. B. ULLaTHoRNe. 


* Birmingham, November 22, 1848.’’ 


The following also appeared in the Zublet of the 25th 
November: ag 





“ PROPOSALS FOR A CORRECTED EDITION OF 
THE BIBLE. 

“ Sir,—I have read with the deepest interest all that 
appeared in your paper of Saturday last on the suspen- 
sion of Mr. Faber’s series of translations from the Lives 
of the Saints. I trust you will permit me to suggest to 
your readers a very important consequence which follows 
from the views on this subject which, it appears, are 
held by an influential portion of the English Catholic 
body. The class of persons who object to these transla- 
tions, and who have now succeeded in stopping the pub- 
lication, at least for a time, appear to condemn them on 
some such ground as the following :—That they reveal 
the scandalous conduct of some of the clergy, and thus 
shake the respect in which the laity hold their eccle- 
siastical superiors; that they repeat details, both of 
austerities and of sins, which are painful to the refined 
and sensitive delicacy of English Catholics; and that 
they give scandal to Protestants, by relating the wicked- 
nesses of Catholics, and by exhibiting the Christian life 
in forms which must startle all Protestant notions of 
piety and decency. Whether or not all this be true, it 
is clear that we have hitherto been acting, in one most 
momentous particular, on a totally opposite principle 
from that to which the Father Superior of the Oratory 
has now yielded a reluctant submission ; while, if this 
principle be really sound, it is of the highest importance 
that no time should be lost in carrying it out consistently 
in the matter to which I allude. In a word, our eccle- 
siastical authorities must instantly apply themselves to 
the publication of a corrected edition of the Bible, 
adapted to the wants of English Catholics and of the 
Protestant public in general. I venture accordingly to 
suggest a few points which every ‘ judicious’ person will 
desire to see amended in any translation of the Scrip- 
tures designed for general reading. 

“ First, the whole history of Judas Iscariot must either 
be altogether omitted, or his conduct must be made to 
appear in a different light. It is quite appalling to think 
of the consequences of reading of his guilt on the mind 
ofa person disposed to mistrust the clergy, and especially 
the Pope and Cardinals. Can we wonder that when 
weak minds read that even an Apostle was guilty of the 
most awful sins, they should believe the scandalous and 
wicked stories wiiich are circulated about the successors 
of the Apostles, the Bishops of the Christian Church ? 
Surely it is most indiscreet to allow the laity to become 
acquainted with such a fearful example. 

Is there not, also, much that is recorded of St. Peter, 
which it would be prudent to abstain from making gene- 
rally public? How injurious an influence it must have 
upon those who deny the supremacy of the See of Rome, 
to find that actually the Bible relates more sins of St. 
Peter than of any one of the other Apostles, excepting 
Judas. And how disedifying to read of the same Apos- 
tle’s being rebuked by St. Paul, and of his preaching 
dissimulation, as we are told in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. 

“The character of St. John Baptist, again, appears a 
most objectionable one, for indiscriminate and Protes- 
tant perusal. It is quite painful to think how the re- 
fined and aristocratic congregations of Spanish Place 
and Chelsea must have been distressed when they have 
endeavoured to picture to themselves the appearance 
and manners of the Baptist. He must certainly seem 
to them to be one of the oddest oer a 
who are supposed to be the product gypt 
East, but to be wholly out of character with English 
Catholicism. Think of the effect of seeing a half-naked 
man, whose only clothing consisted of the skins of that 
very filthy animal, the camel; with his hair never 
brushed, and his feet i with sand and mud, 
and making his meals offa kind of brown-looking grass- 
hopper or beetle! What good can come of reading the 
lives of such extraordinary out-of-the-way Saints ? 
Conceive introducing St. John Baptist to one’s Protes- 
tant connexions! It would be enough to confirm them 
for ever in their notion that there is an inherent rela- 
tionship between Catholic austerities and dirt ! 

“ The First Epistle to the Corinthians is one of those 
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portions of the New Testament which will require ex- 
tensive omissions, before it can with safety be put in the 
hands of English readers. What, for instance, can be 
Jess edifying than the history it gives of the scandalous 
conduct of the Corinthian Church with respect to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper? It is enough to 
make the unstable disbelieve in the sanctifying powers 
of Christianity altogether, when they read that the pri- 
mitive Christians actually ate and drank to excess, and 
even became almost intoxicated, on a most solemn oc- 
casion. 

“ The account of the incestuous Corinthian is also a 
subject which it would be desirable to omit in all future 
editions of the English Bible. What good can it do, 
to shock the feelings of respectable families with such 
* charnel horrors’ and ‘ revolting details ?’ 

“The whole Bible, indeed, abounds with passages 
which it must, on these principles, be most inexpedient 
to put into the hands of the general reader. ‘The Old 
Testament especially needs the pruning of a judicious 
‘editor.’ I shail, however, leave the subject to your 
readers’ judgment, mentioning only one other text, in 
the New Testament, which surely nothing but the 
strangest inadvertence can have allowed to remain in 
our editions for general use. I allude to the following 
words from the Epistle of St. James:—‘ My brethren, 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ in respect 
of persons. For if there shall come into your assembly 
a man having a gold ring, in fine apparel, and there 
shall come in also a poor man in mean attire, and you 
have respect to him that is clothed with the fine apparel, 
and shall say to him, Sit thou here well; but say to the 
poor man, Stand thou here, or Sit under my footstool ; do 
you not judge within yourselves, and are become judges 
of unjust thoughts? Hearken, my dearest brethren ; 
hath not God chosen the poor in this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which God hath pro- 
mised to them that love Him? [ut you have disho- 
noured the poor man.’ 

“ Now, considering the practices of a large portion of 
the Catholic churches and chapels in this country, what 
can be more inexpedient than to suffer this text to be 
read indiscriminately by the poor and the rich? Really 

it is most unwise to permit it to be seen by the tens and 
twenties of thousands of the ‘ lower classes’ who throng 
our chapels, and are kept below the bar, and sometimes 
not even suffered to communicate until their betters have 
approached the Altar, and returned to their comfortable 
seats. Can we wonder that so very many of our poor 
never hear Mass or frequent the Sacraments, when we 
are $0 excessively injudicious as to put Bibles into their 
hands containing passages condemning us £0 severely, 
and prompting them almost to rebel against the higher 
classes of society ? 

“Tn conclusion, I have only to suggest that all those 
persons who hold the opinions in deference to which the 
Lives of the Modern Saints have been suspended, should, 
without delay, draw up a memorial to the Vicars- Apos- 
tolic, requesting them to appoint a commission to pre- 
pare a Family Bible, with appropriate illustrations, in 
which St. John Baptist should be dressed like a Chris- 
tian, and with all the ‘ objectionable passages’ omitted 
from the text.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Lover or Consistency.” 


THE HOLY SEE. 


In virtue of Article 49 of the Fundamental Statute, an 
annual sum is assigned to the Sovereign Pontiff, for the 
expenses of his household, the Sacred College, the 
Sacred Congregations; &c. His Holiness, by an order 
from the Secretary of State of the Ist November, has 
named for the administration of these funds, a Cong-re- 
gation composed of four Cardinal Palatines—Lambru- 
schini, Secretary of Briefs; Spinola, Pro-Datory; ier- 
retti, Secretary of Memertale ; Soglia, Secretary of 
State; and four other Cardinals—Ugolini, Vannicelli, 
Bofondi, and Antonelli. The latter has received the 
title of Prefect-of the Sacred Apostolic Palaces. A 
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Prelate will be attached to this Congregation, with the 
title of Majordomo to his Holiness. 

The secular and regular Clergy have nobly replied to 
the appeal from his Holiness, recorded in our last Num- 
ber, by an ofier of a contribution of 4,000,000 crowns, 
in fifteen annual payments; ten of 300,000, and five of 
200,000. This offer is made on the condition that the 
hypothecation shall be immediately cancelled that hangs 
over their possessions, as a guarantee for the Treasury 
Bonds; and that the Clergy are not to be resp misible 
for the liquidation of those bonds. A hope is also ex- 
pressed, that in future their property will not be more 
heavily charged than that of laymen, in accordance with 
the eighth article of the Statute, which establishes that 
all property shall contribute equally to the charges of 
the State, whoever may be the possessor. 

Anxious to provide more and more for the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge in his States, His Holiness has 
ordered the Cardinal- Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Studies, and Minister of Public Instruction, 
chairs of political economy and commercia) law in t 
Universities of Rome and Bologna; and also, in the 
former, chairs of agriculture, mechanical physics, and 
chemistry applied to the arts, which already exist in the 
latter. The Minister was to ask for the necessary funds 
as soon as the Chambers reassembled, 


to create 
} 





HOME AND COLONIAL. 


CatHoLtic Poor-Scuoo, Commirtse.—A depute 
tion, consisting of the Rev. R. Hodgson, of Burnley, 
the Hon. Charles Langdale, Charles Towneley, 
and Thomas Weld Blundell, Esq., have been visiting 
Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Blackburn, and other 
large towns in Lancashire, during the past month, to 
forward the objects of the association, and particularly 
to form local committees in each neighbourhood. ‘The 
meetings were largely and respectably attended, and the 
impetus given to the education movement is most en- 
couraging. 


isq., 


Universiry or Lonpon.— Among the candidat 
who passed the late examination for the degree of B.A., 
we notice the following names in the First Division : 
Edward Gilpin Bagshawe, St. Mary's, Oscott; Henry 
Callaghan, St. Edmund’s, Ware; Stephen Bond, James 
Burns, Henry Thomson, and Edward Whyte, of Stony- 
hurst. 

ature Vico.—The Society of Jesus has sustained 
a great loss. Father Vico died in our metropolis on the 
15th November. Italy, one of whose glories he was, 
had proscribed him, and the United States were pre- 
paring him a magnificent asylum, He had returned 
from New York to London, to get together every thing 
that was necessary for his observatory, when he was at- 
tacked by typhus fever. Eminent in science, the Reve- 
rend Father was equally so in faith and piety. 

Bermonpsry.—On the 18th November, the Rev. P. 
Butler died, alter presiding over the mission at Bermond- 
sey for eighteen years. He found that district one of the 
most destitute; he left it one of the best provided for 
near London. He found there a chapel beneath eriti- 
cism ; he left a spacious church, a noble presbytery, and 
a well appointed convent, He had the merit of being 
the first to introduce the Sisters of Mercy into Eng- 
land. 

St. Mary’s Onpnanacr.—The Rev. Mr. Evison, 
the resident pastor of the institution, situate at North 
Hyde, nearSouthall, has put forth an affecting appeal 
on behalf of the establishment, in which there are only 
nineteen inmates at present, with very uncertain and 
slender provision, though it is capable of containing 
three times the number. 

Kixnoston.—On the 21st Nov. the new church, built 
by Alexander Raphacl, Esq., M.P., was opened. The 
Holy Sacrifice was offered by Bishop Wiseman. In a 
short time all arrangements will be completed for the 
solemn consecration of the edifice with becoming splen- 
dour. 
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NortHaMpTon.—Bishop Wareing has issued a letter 
in aid of the building-fund for the Convent of the Sisters 
of the Infant Jesus, who have been established here up- 
wards of three years, busily engaged among the poor. 
There is an eligible site in view, and the Bishop says, 
“ When the land is conveyed to us, we have the promise 
of 1000/. towards the building, from certain generous 
benefactors. It has been suggested that a tax of one 
shilling per head, from those who can afford so much, 
and sixpence from the poorer class, would go far towards 
raising the sum of 500/., which would enable us to real- 
ise our ae, and, with God’s blessing, commence 
our building next spring.’’ 


Binminocuam.—The Catholics of this town, at a 
meeting held in St. Chad’s schoolroom, on the 20th 
November, resolved on an address to the Very Rev. 
John Moore, in consequence of his removal from St. 
Chad's Cathedral to St. Mary’s College. It was also 
resolved that a subscription be immediately opened, Ist. 
To purchase a peal of bells for the Cathedral, in addition 
to the one now there. 2d. To place in the Cathedral a 
brass plate, bearing an inscription stating the occasion 
of this purchase, 3d. To present to the Very Rev. John 
Moore, a personal memorial of suitable character.—A 
liberal subscription was entered into at the close of the 
meeting. 


_ Morretu.—The foundation-stone of the new Catho- 
lic Church was laid, according to the rite of the Roman 
Pontifical, on the 26th October. At the hour of one 
o’clock the procession, headed by the Cross-bearer, 
bearing aloft the Symbol of Redemption, and followed 
by forty workmen and eleven priests, walked through the 
streets of Morpeth, chanting the Litany of the Saints. 
On arriving at the site, the stone was blessed and laid, 
and the blessing of Heaven invoked on the edifice. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, a discourse was ad- 
dressed to the assembled multitude by the Rev. Dr. 
Corless of Thropton. The church will consist of nave, 
chancel, and south-west tower, the lowest stage of which 
will serve as entrance porch. It will be in the early 
English, or first pointed style of architecture. The nave 
is 67 feet by 26; the chancel 20 feet by 15; and the 
tower is to be 109 feet in height. The west elevation 
consists of a western door, and, above it, an arcade of 
seven arches, three of which are pierced for lights. The 
tower is square till its junction with the roof, where it 
forms into an octagonal turret and spire. The vestry is 
on the south side of the chancel. ‘The architect is Mr. 
T. Gibson of Newcastle. The Rev. Mr. Lowe solicits 
the alms of the faithful towards this arduous undertak- 
ing, as the church has to be completed by the Ist 
August, 1849. 


Uasroox.— The Jesuits, driven from Rome last 
spring, and who, since May, experienced so friendly an 
asylum at Ugbrook, from the Clifford family, says the 
Western Times, quitted last Thursday, with their learned 
Superior, the Rev. Marquis Sopranis. The majority, 
we understand, proceed to the United States, where 
every encouragement will be afforded them, Their uni- 
versity at George Town, near Washington, will shortly 
be able to rival the best universities in Europe. This 
university was raised by Congress on May 1, 1814, to 
the rank of a university; a proof that the Government 
admired the Jesuit system of education as much as Lord 
Bacon. 

Tue tate Rev. W. Ricumonp.—This active and 
devoted servant of God and his Church, finished his 
earthly course on the evening of the 11th November, at 
Brewood, near Wolverhampton. He was born at Man- 
chester, in the year 1798; and when about eleven years 
of age was taken under the special care of his late ve- 
nerated uncle, the Rev. R. Richmond, who was the 
Missioner at Long Birch. After a careful instruction 
under him for a short time, he was placed at Sedgley 
Park School asa student for the Church; and afterwards 
removed to St. Mary’s College, Oscott, where he made 
rapid progress in his studies, and evinced great quick- 
ness of parts, and strength of mind. Mr. Richmond 
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was ordained priest by Bishop Milner, in the year 1823, 
and appointed to the mission at Swynnerton Park, where 
he arrived on the 17th of December, 1824. There he 
laboured with great zeal and fidelity during the long 
space of twenty years. Then, on the death of his 
lamented uncle, the Rev. R. Richmond, he became his 
successor at Brewood, in the summer of 1844, where, 
after a brilliant course of four years, he has just termi- 
nated his meritorious life, by a death precious in the 
sight of God. Among his other meritorious works 
must be enumerated several controversial letters and 
discussions of great merit, and also his translations of 
the Discussion Amicale of the Bishop of Strasburg; and 
of some smaller works, such as Isidore, or the Pious 
Labourer. 


Tue tate Rev. Wa. Starrorp.—It is our painful 
duty, says the Wexford Guardian, to announce the death 
of this venerable priest, who expired at the chapel-house 
of Rathmines, on Sunday morning, the 12th November, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. He was born at 
Baldwinstown Castle, in 1766. He was sent at an 
early age by Dr. Caulfield, the Bishop of Ferns, to 
Louvain, where he studied philosophy and a portion of 
theology with high distinction. Being obliged, in con- 
sequence of the French Revolution, to return to his 
native land, he completed his studies in the College of 
Maynooth, which had just been newly erected. He re- 
ceived priesthood in 1795, and being adopted by the late 
Dr. Troy, was Leap Curate of Francis Street in 
August 1797. ere he performed the onerous duties 
of a laborious curate till 1823, when he was declared 
the first pastor of the newly-constituted parish of Rath- 
mines by the Most Rev. Dr. Murray. ‘The friends of 
charity will be glad to learn that, by private arrange- 
ment as well as by testamentary disposition, he left 
nearly all his property for the purposes of charity and 
religion, 


Cryton.—The Right Rev. Caetano Antonio, Bishop 
of Usula, and Vicar-Apostolic of Ceylon, has issued a 
Pastoral to his flock, dated the 12th July, 1848, calling 
their attention to the following ‘“‘ Brief of the common 
Holy Father of the Universal Church,” in the “ fervent 
hope that, as the Holy See has now spoken finally con- 
cerning Catholic discipline throughout the island of 
Ceylon with its dependencies, no further resistance will 
be given to its supreme authority.” 


“Pius P.P. IX. 

“Health and Apostolical Benediction. Venerable 
Brother,—We are aware that you know that by the Apos- 
tolic See there has always been used all possible diligent 
care, in order that every occasion of schism might be 
taken away. We are certain that to you are manifest the 
proofs of the dispositions which our predecessors, the 
Roman Pontiffs, made to the same effect. Moreover, 
you are aware how important it is to render all these en- 
deavours effectual ; for you likewise are aware what great 
calamities originate from schism. 

“ This being so, you, Venerable Brother, can yourself 
imagine how much our solicitude has been excited by 
the news recently received, which is, that there is great 
reason to fear that in the island of Ceylon schism may 
arise. Such a calamity would be excited, if any of the 
ecclesiastics or lay Catholics who are living in the same 
island of Ceylon, declining your jurisdiction and obedi- 
ence, should submit themselves either to the Archbishop 
of Goa, or to any other ecclesiastical Ordinary whatever, 
not lawfully empowered by us. 

“For it is a matter known and manifest to every one, 
that our predecessor of happy memory, Gregory XVI., 
by an A lic letter of the 23d December, 1836, which 
begins Ex Munere Pastoralis Ministerii, announced that 
the whole island of Ceylon with its jes was 
made one ial and peculiar vicariate ; constituting in 
the same i in the meantime one Vicar-Apostolic, 
which office you, Venerable Brother, enjoy at present 
under the Apostolic See exclusively, the Apostolic See 
having already taken away the jurisdiction of the Ordi- 
nary of Cochin, or of any other Ordinary whatever, upon 
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the island above mentioned. Besides, this very institu- 
tion of the Apostolic Vicariate of Ceylon with its de- 
a as well as the jurisdiction conferred on the 

icar-Apostolic of the whole island and dependencies, 
by the said Apostolical letter of our predecessor, has 
been confirmed by another, dated 24th April, 1838, 
which begins Multa preciare ; and in the mean time, by 
our predecessor it has been decreed that the Archbishop 
of Goa cannot exercise any jurisdiction upon the said 
island, on any pretence whatever, either general or par- 
ticular. 

“Now, therefore, Venerable Brother, we earnestly 
recommend you in the Lord, for the love of Catholic 
unity and religion, for which you are conspicuous, to see 
that whatever we have written to you may be notified 
both to the clergy and laity dwelling in the Vicariate of 
Ceylon. For we hope that, with the assistance of God, 
all ecclesiastics as well as lay Catholics, having before 
their eyes what by the Apostolic See has been decreed 
on account of the same Vicariate, will be constant both 
in its observance and in spiritual subjection to you, and 
thus will avert all fear which we have entertained of schism. 

“In the mean while, Venerable Brother, the Apostolic 
Benediction we affectionately impart to you. 

“Given at Rome, in the Palace of St. Mary Major, 
13th May, 1848, in the second year of our Pontificate. 

“ (Signed) Pius P.P. IX. 

“To the Venerable Brother, Caetano Antonio, of the 
Congregation of St. Philip Neri at Goa, Bishop of Usula 
and Vicar- Apostolic of Ceylon.” 


East Inpres.—A letter from the Right Rev. Dr. 
Murphy, Bishop of Philadelphia, and Vicar Apostolic of 
Hyderabad, addressed to the Tablet, gives an account of 
the circumstances that led to the affray at Secunderabad, 
mentioned in our last number, and of the general diffi- 
culties with which the Bishop has to contend. The 
Hyderabad Mission, dependent on the Madras Vicariate, 
was intrusted to the Right Reverend Prelate’s special 
care, by a Bull of the late Pope Gregory XVL., dated 
16th December, 1845, and the Bishop arrived there from 
Ireland in last January, accompanied by five Irish 
priests. The Catholics of the mission amount to about 
6000 souls, the one-half of whom are attached to the 
regiments, native and European, of the Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force stationed at Secunderabad, a large military 
cantonment, seven miles in circumference, and six miles 
distant from Hyderabad, the capital of the Deccan, Se- 
cunderabad contains one Catholic Church, a second in 
course of erection, four small chapels in the lines of 
the native regiments, and three Catholic schools; one 
Protestant church, served by two Protestant military 
chaplains and a native missionary, and four Protestant 
schools ; one schismatic church, served by a priest from 
Goa, and frequented by a congregation of about two 
hundred, The Catholic population is of a mixed nature, 
consisting of Europeans, Natives, and Indo- Britons. 

The Bishop states that the Brigadier (Lieutenant- 
Colonel James) sided in the most unjustifiable manner 
with the claims of the schismatic Goa priest over a 
chapel built by the Bishop’s direction, and with his 
pecuniary aid. After the chapel was pulled down by 
the exasperated European and Native Catholics, a Court 
of Inquiry, assembled by the Brigadier, reported the 
facts to the Madras government as a dreadful outrage ; 
but the Bishop having also reported to the Government, 
another Court was ordered, at which Dr. Murphy at- 
tended, and was allowed to suggest questions, and to 
append a statement to its proceedings. The Goa priest 
confessed that he never perfo Divine service or 
said Mass in the chapel in question until the very day 
of its destruction, when he obtained admittance by the 
help of the Brigadier’s police peons. The Bishop calls 
for Parliamentary investigation into the conduct of 
Colonel Russell, commanding her Majesty’s 84th Foot, 
who has commenced and still continues a regular sys- 
tem of tyranny, amounting to religious persecution, on 
the entire body of the Catholics, who constitute one-half 
the yan ee All the Catholics, indiscriminately, have 
been ived of the indulgences and privileges enjoyed 
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by their Protestant fellow-soldiers, on account of their 
faith, as it has been expressly told them. ‘The Catholic 
non-commissioned officers have been assembled in a 
body, and informed by the Colonel that they were not 
trustworthy, and that they were not to expect further 
promotion, although it was proved that none of them 
were present nor in any way connected with the affray, 
and that the names of their seniors had been forwarded 
to head-quarters for reduction. The Catholics are pro- 
hibited from attending the Catholic Temperance Hall 
and reading-room, to which they had always free access, 
on the false supposition that it was made an arena of 


| sedition, and-are thus deprived of the opportunity of 


reading religious works and spending their time bene- 
ficially, It is against the express wish of the Colonel 
that his men should be seen speaking to the priests, or 
to each other, in the chapel yard, previous to the Rosary, 
which they are in the habit of reciting every evening 
in the chapel. This treatment has now been pursued 
towards the Catholics for nearly two months, and the 
result is, that it has produced strong feelings of disgust 
and disaffection, which most probably would end in mu- 
tiny, were it not for the exhortations of the calumniated 
priests. 

The Bombay Times, brought by the last mail, gives, 
as the result of the second inquiry, a recommendation 
from the Court to his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, for the immediate expulsion of Bishop Murphy 
and his clergy from the Nizam’s dominions. The next 
mail will bring us particulars on which we can rely. 


Soutn AvustraLia.—Bishop Murphy has felt himself 
under the necessity of renouncing the aid offered by the 
colonial government under the Church Act; and a 
meeting was held at Adelaide, on the first Sunday in 
July, at which the Bishop presided, to consider on the 
steps to be taken under the circumstances. The Right 
Reverend Prelate stated that, calculating on the aid to 
be derived from the Church Act, he commenced build- 
ing a church at Willunga, expended a considerable sum, 
and contracted for an amount greater than the claim he 
conceived he had upon the Government under the exist- 
ing law. He found, however, that the Government re- 
quired that the money subscribed for the furtherance of 
religious objects should be placed in the bank, and the 
Governor's sanction to the proposed outlay obtained, be- 
fore the Government aid could be added to the sub- 
scribed fund. He was prepared to satisfy the Lieutenant- 
governor that the money had been really and judiciously 
expended ; or the official architect (if there were such 
an officer) might inspect the building, and report upon 
its value. But, believing his Excellency to be a con- 
sistent member of the Church of England, Dr. Murphy 
could no more think of consulting him as to the proper 
site whereon to erect a Catholic church than he would 
think of requesting him to point out a proper person 
for the priesthood. Again, a return was required of the 
bench or seat-rents. It was furnished, shewinz, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Church, and consistent with a 
due regard to the different means of the seatholders, the 
scale of rents decided upon by the trustees. This, a 
mere matter of arrangement, gave general satisfaction 
amongst themselves ; but, strangely enough, was offen- 
sive to those who, a short time before, professed to be 
actuated only by a desire to serve the interests of religion, 
without requiring or wishing for a controlling power. He 
would mention another instance of the repulsive spirit 
which seemed to actuate the Government. It had been his 
practice, in accordance with the custom of the Catholic 
prelates in these colonies, to communicate with the local 
government through the medium of his, Vicar-General or 
his secretary. But he had been informed, in a corre- 
spondence which he would transmit to her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that, for the future, 
communications from himself only would be received. 
For many years before his elevation to that see, in the 
capacity of Vicar-General to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Sydney, he had conducted the official correspond- 
ence with the Government of New South Wales, and 
knew that the same etiquette had been observed with 
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several successive Governors, and no such objection was 
ever made to the practice there. He could come to no 
other conclusion than that it was a part of that system 
of humiliating annoyance recently attempted towards 
himself, and which had induced him to decline all fur- 
ther communications with the local Government on the 
subject of aid under the Church Act. The Bishop con- 
eluded with a statement of the liabilities he had sub- 
jected himself to on the faith of receiving the assistance 
allowed by law from the local Government, and also the 
urgent wants of the mission, particularly in the interior, 


and made an earnest and eloquent appeal to his people, | 
| nefices, &e. 3d, Freedom in the administration of eccle- 


to unite and establish such a system of general but mo- 
derate contribution as would be sufficient to support the 
mission in the free and unfettered exercise of its high 
and lofty objects. The meeting unanimously resolved 
to renounce any participation in the Government aid, 
and to look to voluntary contributions for the mainten- 
ance of their religious establishments. 


Canapa.—The ceremony of consecrating the new 
Cathedral of St. Michael, at Toronto, took place on the 
29th September; five Bishops, representing the sees of 
Montreal, Kingston, and Bytown, together with a large 
number of the clergy from various parts of the province, 
were in attendance. The services were led by the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Montreal, who officiated as chief ce- 
lebrant; and the sermon was delivered by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Phelan. The text selected by his Lordship, 
was from 2 Paral. vii. 11-16. 
charity, and of the cultivation of universal peace, were 
strongly insisted upon; and the Bishop took occasion 
to make reference to the apostolic exertions of the foun- 
der of the cathedral, the late lamented Right Rev. Bishop, 
whose memory would remain endeared to his people by 
the calm and peaceful walk which, during his happy but 
short mission among them, he had pursued. 


Brivisu Guiana.— The Royal Gazetie (Protestant 
paper) contains a long account of the Midsummer exa- 
mination of the pupils at St Joseph’s Ursuline Convent, 
founded last year by the Right Rev. Dr. Hynes, which 
institution, it says, “bids fair to become a blessing to 
the colony, if we may judge from the highly favourable 
opinions expressed by the parents as to the progress 
made by their children; and the very successful display 
of varied acquirements made by the pupils during the 
close examination they underwent, during four. days, in 
the presence of a numerous party of the parents and 
friends of the children.’"” The Lieutenant-Governor, with 
his lady and suite, was present during two days of the 
examination. Miss C. Wolseley, a Protestant young 
lady, bore off the coronal, as most distinguished for 


general good conduct. Bishop Hynes was highly gra- | 


tified at the proofs given of the efficiency of an estab- 
lishment which owes every thing to his fostering care. 


FOREIGN. 


Germany.—An event that will hereafter form an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the Church falls under 
our Ecclesiastical Register of the past month—the as- 
sembly of the Granp Nationa Councrs at Wurtz- 
burg. Following an impulse, the source of which was, 
in reality, any thing else than friendly to religion, the 
Frankfort Assembly hastened to decree all kinds of 
liberties, and among the rest, that of all kinds of creeds ; 


but always with a reservation submitting them to the su- _ 


premacy of the state. They despised the Church, and 
said so; they fancied her dead, and therefore thought 
it unnecessary to except her by name from the general 
liberty. But the Catholics of Germany rose as one 
man ; first, to share the common freedom, then to pro- 
test against the restrictive clause that fettered it. Thence 
sprung the Catholic Union and the Association of Pius the 
Ninth, and lastly, the Couneil of Wurtzburg. 

This assembly was preceded by conferences held at 
Salzburg, of which the following are a few details, ex- 
tracted from a letter written by one of the Prelates pre- 
sent. In the month of September, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg convoked his suffragan adios 
deliberate on the position the Catholic Church 
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took part in the meeting by envoy or by letter. An 
address to the Diet of Vienna was proposed, insisting 
on the rights and liberties of the Church, and the dis- 
ruption of the chains that fettered religion from the 
time of Joseph II. The address demanded, Ist, Freedom 
of organisation in the Church ; freedom for the Bishops 
in their communications with Rome, among themselves, 
and with the inferior clergy and people; freedom for 
ecclesiastical education ; and the abolition of the placet. 
2d, Freedom of influence for the Church on educational 
establishments, in the cure of souls, the collation of be- 


siastical property, without State’surveillance. ‘This ener- 
getic address was adopted by the whole Episcopacy of 
German Austria, with the exception of the Archbishop 
of Vienna and the Bishop of St. Polten. The confer- 


ence determined, besides, that a pastoral ietter should 











be written to the Catholic population of the ecclesias- 
tical province of Salzburg, which includes the Tyrol, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the diocese of Linz. 
This pastoral was signed by all the Bishops present at 
the conference. Mention was also made of a general 
meeting of the Bishops of Germany, the Prince- Bishop 
of Breslau having already expressed himself in favour of 
the design, as well as the Bishops of Bavaria. 

On the 23d of October, therefore, four Archbishops 
and fifteen Bishops, with other dignitaries, assembled in 


The duties of Christian | the morning, in the choir of the cathedral at Wurtzburg, 


to implore the blessing of Heaven on the National Coun- 
cil, the first that had been held in Germany for many 
centuries. The ceremony commenced with the solemn 
chanting of the Veni Sancte Spiritus ; Mass was cele- 
brated by the Archbishop of Bamberg, and the Bishops 
present communicated. ‘At the end of the Mass the 
Pontifls, grouped around the Altar, recited together the 


| profession of faith, after the formula of the Council of 


Trent. Each then took the oath at the hands of the 
Archbishop of Bamberg. The Theologians of the Pre- 
Jates—Déllinger for Limburg, Longner for Rottenburg, 
Baudri for Cologne, Braun for Tréves, Alzog for Hil- 
desheim, Krappe for Paderborn, Ernst for Eichstadt, 
Schmitt for berg, Reissman for Wurtzburg, &c., 
repaired with the Prelates to the hall of the Seminary, 
where,the Archbishop of Cologne was elected President, 
and the Bishops of Augsburg and Rottenburg Vice- 
Presidents. 

At first, the assembly hesitated at taking the designa- 
tion of a National Council, fearing that the title might 
be contested if the Austrian Bishops and others failed to 
attend. This hesitation was dissipated on the Ist No- 
vember by the arrival of the Cardinal- Prince de Schwart- 
zenberg, Archbishop of Salzburg. The Bishop of Passo, 
who alone of the Bavarian prelates had hitherto taken 
no part in the meeting, direct or indirect, had arrived 
the evening before, and immediately took the seat re- 
served for him. Notwithstanding the fatigue of a whole 
night’s travel, for he arrived at half-past six in the 
morning, the Archbishop aeceded to the earnest request 
that he would enhance the day’s solemnity by the pon- 
tifieal celebration of Mass. The Holy Sacrifice com- 
menced at nine o'clock, with 2 magnificence that derived 
the highest lustre from the presence of four Arch- 
bishops, sixteen Bishops, and all the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, who took their places in the choir before 
the arrival of the prelates to whom they were respec- 
tively attached. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the enthusiasm inspired among the good le of 
Franconia by this imposing spectacle. At end of 
the ceremony, the illustrious body to the place 
of their sittings, where the Cardinal was installed in the 
president’s chair; and as he from all 
the suffragans of his archbishopric, the assembly, re- 
cognising the fact that every German See was present 
or represented amongst it, constituted itself the Na- 
pi Councit or Germany. This venerable as- 
semb represented fifteen millions of Catholics deter- 
mined to support it in all the resolutions it might take 
for the defence of the rights and independence of the 
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The Council finally numbered twenty-one Bishops, | 
four proxies with full powers, twelve theologians, and 
eight secretaries—forty-five ecclesiastics in all. The 
questions to be discussed were settled in two preparatory | 
sittings; and were then handed over to cmnien, to | 
report on them to the Assembly. Sundays excepted, 
sittings were held twice a day, occupying together about | 
seven hours. The sittings were all held with closed doors. | 

The resolutions adopted were come to unanimously. 
This unity of sentiment was the more remarkable that | 
many difficult questions were mooted, on which a dif- 
ference of opinion might naturally have been looked for. 
This unanimity will give the Bishops great authority 
in carrying out the measures they have resolved on in | 
common, particularly those affecting the clergy. Such 
measures, not emanating from a single Bishop, but from | 
all, and enforced in every diocese, will be voluntarily | 
submitted to. 

The last sitting took place on the 15th November, and 
some of the Prelates quitted Wurtzburg the next day. 
Those who remained met to hear Councillor Buss, on 
his project of founding a Catholic University, and to 
arrange the means for carrying it into effect. Germany | 
has only six universities for twenty-five millions of Ca- 
tholics; and these are not, properly speaking, Catholic, 
as many of the Chairs are given to Protestants. ‘The | 
latter, who number only seventeen millions, have six- 
teen universities exclusively. 

Before separating, the Council decided on a letter éo | 
the clergy and to the people, which each Bishop will pub- | 
lish in his diocese on his return. Minutes were drawn | 
up, giving a detailed account of all that passed, one copy 
to be forwarded to the Pope, and the other to be preserved | 
in the archives of the Assembly. 

Councillor Buss took occasion of his presence at 
Wurtzburg to found a Catholic Union, or, as they are called 
in Germany, a Union of Pius the Ninth. Similar Unions 
will be founded throughout Franconia, and affiliated to it. 

Breicium.—The Bishops assembled at Malines in the 
earlier part of October, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Sterckx, Archbishop of that city, to confer on the wants 
and interests of the Church in this kingdom. The 
conference lasted five days, and there were two sittings 
a day, one of four hours in the morning, and another 
of three in the evening. Monsignor Sanmazzano, the 
Nuncio, who enjoys in the highest degree the esteem 
and confidence of the episcopal body, was present at 
their deliberations. Since the restoration of liberty to 
the Church in Belgium,—that is, since 1831,—these 
assemblies have taken place every year; and they have 
been the source of the greatest advantage to religion, 
strengthening the union so necessary between Bishops 
of the same country, and giving to their agency an 
authority and a power which isolated efforts never could 
attain. Thanks to this union, the Belgian Bishops 
have hitherto been able to triumph over innumerable 
difficulties, and have founded important institutions, of 
which the Chureh is still destitute in other countries. 
We will here name only one—the annual meetings of 
the Deans and Curés. The dioceses of Belgium are 
divided into deaneries or decanats, each comprising a 
certain number of parishes. The Deans assemble under 
the presidency of their respective Bishop. Each Dean 
afterwards assembles the Curés of his deanery to com- 
municate to them the matters agreed on and the reso- 
lutions adopted at the meeting of Deans. Thus, the 
meetings of the Bishops maintain union and harmony 
among the head pastors, and add weight to their deci- 
sions ; while the meetings of the inferior clergy keep up 
a good intelligence among them, and preserve uni- 
formity of practice in each diocese. 

The Univers comments on this: “ It is evident that 
episcopal meetings would produce effects no less happy 
in France. We sincerely hope that we shall have the 
consolation of sceing our Bishops assemble as in Bel- 
gium, or even hold a National Council as in Hungary 
and are We announced two months ago that the 
H i ishops had demanded and obtained from 
the Pope an authority to hold a National Council. We 
know not if the events that have disturbed that country 
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have obstructed the design ; but to the Hungarian Bi- 
shops is not the less due the honour of having set this 
example in our days. The Gallican Church, like her 
sisters, will know how to take possession of liberties 
that never could have been legitimately denied her, and 
which the chicanery of the courts can no longer dispute 
with her, even on the ground of legality.” 

France.—M. Monnet, appointed as a Bishop to the 
French colonies, was consecrated at the Eglise du Saint 
Esprit, in Paris, on the 5th November. The Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Cambray performed the ceremony of 
consecration, assisted by the Bishops of Langres and 
Quimper. The Bishop of Natchez, in the United 
States, was also present. Among the high function- 
aries attending were the Minister of Public Worship, the 
Minister of the Marine, and the General commanding 
the Hotel de Ville. 

The Bishop of Nantes having resigned his diocese in 
consequence of ill health, General Cavaignac has ap. 
pointed to his bishopric the Abbé Jacquemet, Grand 
Vicar of the diocese of Paris, one of the ecclesiastics 
who accompanied the late Archbishop of Paris to the 
barricades ; Sora the insurrection of June. 

Pizpmont.—A convent of deaf and dumb Sisters has 
lately been opened in this country. Twelve have been 
already admitted, and twelve more are proving their 
vocation. They recite their prayers and the office to- 
gether by means of signs; and those who understand 
their language vouch that the recitation is done with 
order, union, and rapidity. A drum performs the office 
ofaclock. At its signal, says the Armonia, these deaf 
and dumb religious hasten to their pious exercises, the 
more absorbed in devotion that they are less distracted 
by external impressions, They are now, like us, in pos- 
session of their intellect; and they have language and 
association, and all the benefits that follow. A priest 
has done all this for them—the Canon Anglesio—a 
priest brought up in the school of the venerated Coto- 
lengo, his immediate predecessor. 

Pracentia.—A letter, dated the 15th October, says, 
“‘ Our aged Bishop, Count Louis Sauvitale, has died 
almost suddenly. Will the Holy Father be able himself 
to give a pastor to this diocese as long as the sove- 
reignty of the duchy is unsettled, and so begin to with- 
draw the Church from the intervention of the temporal 
power in the nomination of Bishops? Ata time when 
men should favour all freedom, and especially religious 
freedom, every truly Catholic heart and mind earnestly 
desires to arrive at this.’ 

Cu1na.—By the latest arrival from this quarter, it 
would appear that Father F. X. Danicourt, Apostolic 
Missioner at Ningpo, has had to protect the personal 
liberty of some of his converts; a duty which he per- 
formed with energy and decision. The particulars, as 
given by the Overland China Mail of the 28th Sep- 
tember, an unfriendly source, are imperfect and mani- 
festly incorrect; since they represent the Rev. Father as 
the assailant, which is as probable as that he went to 
Pekin, and bearded the emperor in his palace; to say 
nothing of the moral incredibility of the story. The cir- 
cumstances are reported to have taken place on the 15th 
August, about forty miles from Tinghae, the capital of 
Chusan, as follows:—‘“ It appears that some native 
Roman Catholic converts, who had an interest in one of 
the temples, were desirous of turning it into a Catholic 
chapel, in opposition to the majority of the persons to 
whom it belonged. From words the disputants came to 
blows, in which the converts had the worst; and two of 
their number, after being severely beaten, were handed 
over to the magistrate of Tinghae, As soon as M. 
Danicourt received the news of their imprisonment, he 
went to the Taoutae at Ningpo, and insisted on their 
liberation, and that their opponents should be appre- 
hended and punished. His demand not being attended 
to, M. Danicourt hired Portuguese Lorcha No. 21, and 
with about thirty volunteers from the other Lorchas in 
port, sailed to Chusan. The natives, frightened at 
seeing so many armed foreigners, deserted their houses, 
and made off towards the hills ; but six or seven of them 
were overtaken and carried to Ningpo,”’ 











THE CHURCH AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


We borrow from a Belgian journal the following account 
of the last interview between Louis Philippe and Mgr. 
Affre, the details of which have been published by a per- 
sonal friend of the late Archbishop. 

It is well known how energetic and constant were the 
struggles between Mgr. Affre and the Government, more 
especially with Louis Philippe. That illustrious prelate 
would never abandon any liberty of the Church to the 
secular power, although it was often hinted to him that 
a Cardinal’s hat would be the reward of his docility or 
weakness. His struggle on the occasion of the chapter 
of St. Denis is particularly well remembered; many 
times has he spoken to us of this affair, and protested 
his obedience to the Sovereign Pontiff. The reasons 
which guided him in this affair were, he told us, firstly, 
his desire to preserve his see for his successor in the 
state in which he received it from his predecessor; and, 
secondly, his intimate conviction that Louis Philippe 
was deceiving the Holy See, and wished to have under 
his command a nursery of domestic Bishops. Upon this 
occasion he had to sustain numerous discussions with 
the King himself, in which Louis Philippe acted the 
theologian, quoted Scripture, Missal, and Breviary, and 
tried to prove that he only acted for the interests of the 
Church. The prelate had no great difficulty in replying 
to these texts and quotations; but it was lost trouble, as 
the crowned theologian always returned to his idea, as if 
nothing had been said to him, till Mgr. Affre was obliged 
himself to put a stop to these conferences, and to beg of 
the King that he might treat of the affair through his 
ministers. 

When the revolution of February broke out, the pre- 
late had already been a long time in disgrace at the 
chateau; and, on this subject, we may be permitted to 
recount the last audience that the Arehbishop had of the 
King, in almost the same words in which he related it 
to us. It will shew his truly episcopal firmness and 
dignity. 

It may still be remembered that, at the reception of 
the authorities of Paris, upon occasion of the King’s 
feté, in 1846, Mgr. Affre having dared to say in his 
speech that “the Church demanded liberty, not protec- 
tion,” the King, shocked with this liberty, as he deemed 
it, prevented this discourse being printed in the Moniteur 
with all the others. The Prelate, with reason, considered 
this exclusion as a censure and blame of his conduct; 
therefore, when there was to be another presentation, 
on New Year’s Day 1847, he went a few days before to 
the Queen, and informed her that he would certainly 
come to offer his good wishes to the King, but that he 
would make no speech. The Queen was much annoyed 
at this determination, and the following conversation 
took place between them :— 

“* Ah! my God, Monsignore, then the King will be 
angry again.’ I said to her, ‘ I am myself much grieved ; 
but your Majesty must well understand that I cannot 
again expose myself and my clergy to public blame, and 
to an exclusion which has never been applied either to a 
Rabbi or a Protestant.’ ‘ But at least consent to see the 
King, and speak to him upon the subject. I am sure 
he will give you satisfaction, and that the affair will be 

bly . ‘If his Majesty chooses to give 
me audience, I shall accept his invitation with pleasure.’ ’’ 

The hour was fixed, and the Archbishop came to the 
rendezvous : this is his account of the interview : 

“ T presented myself before the King, and conversed 
with him without any embarrassment; for, though I am 
sometimes a little uncomfortable at public meetings, 
when with his Majesty alone I felt myself as much at 
my ease as I am now in speaking to you. The King 
received me in his drawing-room, and, according to his 
custom, drew me aside to the embrasure of a window, 
where he made me sit down, and sat down himself. 
There we sat for some time, looking at each other in 
silence. At last I spoke: ‘ Having heard that the King 
wished to s with me, I have eagerly obeyed his invi- 
tation.’ ‘Me!’ said the King; ‘I have to say 
to you; it is you, who, I am told, wish to to me, 
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‘ Well, then, the 
King must be aware of the subject of my visit. As I do 
not wish to expose myself again to the affront which was 
offered me at the last presentation, I propose to come at 
the head of my clergy to offer my wishes for the King’s 


and I am ready to listen to you.’ 


health, but I shall make no discourse.’ ‘Ah! I see this 
is a new attack you direct against me. I had thought 
our discussions were finished; but it seems you wish to 
re-commence them. If I prevented your discourse being 
published, it was because you permitted yourself impro- 
per expressions (des conseils inconvenants).’ ‘1 beg the 

ing’s pardon; but neither my intentions nor my words 
have such a meaning: to demand liberty, and not pro- 
tection, is perhaps the most moderate demand the Church 
can make.’ ‘ And for me, I do not understand it so; 
with your demands and your journals you raise troubles 
everywhere.’ Then, passing immediately to another 
question—‘ Thus, for example, I know that, a short time 
ago, you assembled a Council at St. Germains.’ ‘It is not 
a Council that we have assembled ; but several Bishops, 
my suffragans and my friends, came to visit me, and we 
conversed on different points of ecclesiastical discipline.’ 
‘ Ah! I said well, you had formed a Council: know that 
you have not the right to do so.’ 

“* Until this moment,” said the Archbishop to us, “ I 
had replied to the King with much deference, almost 
avoiding to look at him; but at these words I raised my 
eyes, and, fixing them upon his, I replied with firmness, 
‘ Pardon me, Sire, we had the right; for the Church has 
always had the right of assembling her Bishops to regu- 
late what may be useful to their dioceses.’ ‘ These are 
your pretensions; but I shall oppose myself to them: 
besides, I am told you sent an Ambassador to the Pope. 
I know, even, that it was to ask his permission to eat 
meat on Saturday.’ ‘It'is true, Sire, that we have sent 
an ecclesiastic (M. l’Abbé Labouillerie) to make some 
demands of the Pope; but that is a right belonging to all 
the faithful, and with still greater reason to the Bishops.’ 
‘ And what else have you demanded of him? I must 
know it!’ ‘If it were my own secret, I should at once 
tell it to the King; but it is not mine alone—it is that of 
my colleagues, and I cannot tell it to the King.’ At these 
words, the King, quite enraged, started up, and, seizing 
me by the arm, said: ‘ Archbishop, remember well that 
more than one mitre has been broken!’ I rose, in my 
turn, saying: ‘ That is true, Sire; but may God preserve 
oe King’s crown, for many crowns also have been bro- 

n!’ 

“Such was my last interview with Louis Philippe.” 

The Protestants have lately held a kind of Council, 
both at Paris and Strasburg, to regulate the affairs of 
their communion. A French provincial paper, the 
Union Franc-Comtoise, contrasts such an occurrence with 
the practice of the late régime :— 


“ The Government of Louis Philippe constantly op- 
posed any meeting of the Bishops, and would listen to no 
kind of ecclesiastical assembly, not even to one composed 
merely of a Metropolitan and his Suffragans. The aver- 
sion of the Government to such meetings went so far 
that several Metropolitans, and a large number of the 
Bishops, received letters of complaint from the Minister 
for having in common dis¢e and signed protests ia 
favour of the freedom of education. The following ex- 
traordinary fact, on this head, we have from a sure 
source. Two years ago there was a grand celebration at 
Liége to commemorate the institution of the Féte- Dieu ; 
for it was there that this féte took its rise. Ali the 
Catholic Bishops of Europe were invited, and many 
French Bishops attended ; among others the Bishop of 
Langres. On his way to Liége his eee Sage 


through Paris, and demanded his m the 
Minister himself. The pious and Sesenel. Prelate could 
not, however, obtain them. As might be expected, he 
proceeded i ing, determined that the pulice 
should arrest him if such were their orders ; but the Go- 
vernment, foiled by the Bishop’s firmness, dared not 
risk such a scandal. The motive for the refusal was the 
fear of Louis Philippe that a Council was to be held at 


Liege. This was complained of to the Bishop of Lan- 
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res himself, in bitter terms, by the organ of the Queen 
and Madame Adelaide. ‘ You are going to plot against 
us,’ it was said, ‘ and to concert with other Bishops how 
to get up a more violent opposition,’ &c. &c. The Re- 
public, it seems, has no such fear. We are glad to see 
the Protestants holding a Council to discuss religious 
questions, and other matters that concern their body. 
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We trust that whenever it shall please the French 
Bishops to hold synods or Councils for the interest of 
the true Church, they will encounter no opposition from 
the Government more than have the Protestants. It was 
time that there should be an end to the despotism of 
the temporal power, oppressing its vast weight on every 
creed,”’ 
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GREAT Britain possesses the happy preeminence 
of affording little exercise for the pen of the his- 
torian in glancing at the events of the past month. 
Ireland still has its famine and its State trials. 
Mr. Duffy is condemned to a further imprison- 
ment, through the mismanagement of the law- 
officers of the Crown, who have omitted a neces- 
sary form, and demand the detention of the un- 
tried captive, to give them time to remedy their 
blunder, The decision by the Irish judges on the 
writs of error in the cases of Mr. Smith O’ Brien 
and his friends will be known before our number 
goes to press. Should that decision affirm the 
legality of all the proceedings, the expectation in 
England undoubtedly is, that they will not bear 
the searching and exacting rigour of our legists, 
and that the final result will be the same as in the 
celebrated case of Mr. O'Connell. A Mr. D’Arcy 
M‘Gee, one of the editors of the Nation, has pub- 
lished a letter in the New York Herald—tor he has 
made his landing good in America—of so strange 
a kind, as really to afford some ground for the 
doubts of its authenticity immediately put for- 
ward by the Dublin Evening Mail, on account 
“fof the utter recklessness which the letter exhi- 
bits for the lives, liberties, and fortunes of Mr. 
M‘Gee’s recent associates, still within the grasp 
of the British Government ;” and on account of 
its forming ‘a complete justification of the Ex- 
ecutive in the eyes of the world.” The writer 
signs himself ‘‘ A Traitor to the British Govern- 
ment;” and Mr. M‘Gee amply vindicates his 
claim to the title. The failure of the rebellion is 
laid to “the clergy of the people,” who were 
“openly averse or inactive.” Thus, the Catholic 
priests of Ireland stand in the truly blameless 
position of being accused by the Orangemen as 
the principal promoters of the outbreak, and by 
the rebels themselves of having done no one single 
thing to assist them, but of having “ preached 

inst an appeal to arms, and made converts.” 

. M‘Gee states that the warfare was to have 
been a guerilla one, and “the remainder of the 
course that might be taken would be to burn the 
towns and cities,as the Athenians did Athens, and 
the Russians Moscow.” 

The vacancy for West Yorkshire, caused by 
Lord Morpeth’s accession to the Earldom of Car- 
lisle, has given the Dissenting interest an oppor- 
tunity of shewing its power and its wisdom. Sir 
Culling Eardley, “beloved of Exeter Hall,” is 
their chosen man, avowedly for his opposition to 
“further religious endowment by the State ;” 
meaning thereby, “any provision, of any sort or 
kind, for the Romish priests :” “to the adherents 
of Rome he is conscientiously, firmly, and irrevo- 
cably opposed.”” What is the precise meanin 
of the last sentence in the baronet’s political rend, 
it is difficult to tell. It is at least so vague, that 
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all Catholic electors will stand excused, whatever 
may be their opinions on “‘ further endowment,” 
if they hold aloof from a candidate who boasts a 
dislike to them so unmeasured and unlimited in 
phrase. 

A new State has taken its rank among nations 
during the past month, and much depends on the 
experiment, of great import to millions of the 
most degraded of our fellow-creatures. The free 
black colony of Liberia, on the western coast of 
Africa, has been recognised as an independent 
Republic by the governments of England and 
France ; and Lord Palmerston has signed a mu- 
tual treaty of trade and commerce with President 
Roberts, a man of similar hue to the rest of his 
fellow-citizens, who has just visited our shores 
for that purpose. ; 

The absorbing topic of interest in French poli- 
tics is the election of the President of the Republic. 
Prince Louis Napoleon and General Cavaignac 
may be considered as the only real candidates ; 
and of these two the chances of the former ap- 
pear every day to gain a greater preponderance, 
The very tact that Cavaignac is a man to be feared 
by his opponents binds them together against 
him; while Louis Napoleon attracts the masses 
by the inheritance of a name so dear to French- 
men; and his supposed personal insignificance is 
acceptable to more crafty heads, as likely to af- 
ford them an opportunity of making their ar- 
rangements fur the future. The Catholic clergy 
and laity are divided in their choice. The Elec- 
toral Committee of Religious Liberty have put 
forth a circular signed “ Montalembert,” in which 
they state their opinion, that ‘neither of the two 
names are of a nature to attract and fix Catholic 
suffrages.”” The Archbishops of Paris, Lyons, 
and Bourges, have issued circulars conceived in an 
identical spirit, recommending neither candidate, 
but exhorting the clergy to abstain from placing 
the influence oftheir religious character at the 
service ofa party. The Cardinal de Ja Tour d’Au- 
vergne and the Bishop of Orleans have declared 
openly for General Cavaignac, the latter declaring 
that he spoke the sentiments of the whole of the 
clergymen who were members of the Assembly ; 
but this has been protested against by the Bishop 
of Langres and six other ecclesiastics holding 
seats there. ' 

Anarchy, under the guise of a Constituent As- 
sembly, has been put down by the strong hand 
both at Berlin and Vienna: dare we hope that 
the sovereign of either country, or his advisers, 
is capable and desirous of substituting true liberty 
in its place ? 

The occurrences at Vienna have kept the North 
of Italy still unsettled. A guerilla warfare is car- 
ried on against the Austrians in some parts, by 
the bands of Garibaldi and Mazzini. Things are 
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likely to remain in the same state till the pleni- 
potentiaries of the various powers meet at the ap- 
proaching Congress at Brussels, for the express 
‘we! rs of dis sing Italian affairs on a firm and 

road basis. ‘The Sicilian quarrel is to be settled 
by the recognition of the rights of Ferdinand as 

ing of the Two Sicilies, with a separate legisla- 
ture and administration. 


HOME AND COLONIAL, 


October 28th.-— Mullins, a Chartist, whose trial had 
been postponed from the preceding session, was con- 
victed before the Central Criminal Court, and sentenced 
to transportation for life. The prisoner had formerly 
held the office of clinical clerk at Westminster Hospital, 
and was of superior education to the majority of his 
fellow-convicts. , 

3lst.—The Senate of the University of Cambridge 
confirmed certain recommendations proposed by the 
Syndicate, that will effect important modifications in 
the course of education adopted there. While admit- 
ting the superiority of the study of mathematics and 
classics over all others, as the basis of general educa- 
tion, the Syndicate were of opinion that much good 
would result from affording greater encouragement to 
the pursuit of various other branches of science and 
learning, for the teaching of which the University already 
possesses the necessary means, Two new competitions 
for honours are to be established, to be known as the 
** Moral Sciences Tripos,”” and the “ Natural Sciences 
Tripos.”’ 

A meeting of the “ Friends of Peace’ was held at 
Exeter Hall, to hear a report of the proceedings of the 
late “ Peace Congress’ at Brussels. That body had 
adopted resolutions, that the resort to arms in inter- 
national disputes was condemned by religion, justice, 
and the interests of the people; that European Govern- 
ments should be invited to put arbitration clauses in 
their treaties; and that an international code should be 
framed by a Grand Congress. It is intended to have a 
far more effective Congress next year—if possible, at 
Paris. An endeavour is to be made to raise 50007. for 
*“ peace’’ purposes. On the preceding day a deputation 
waited on Lord John Russell, who expressed deep in- 
terest in their proceedings. 

_ November 8d.—Mr. Dalton Williams, one of the re- 
gistered proprietors of the Tribune, was acquitted before 
the Dublin Commission Court. His fellow-proprietor, 
Mr. K. I. O'Doherty, who had been found guilty, was 
sentenced this day to ten years’ transportation. Both 
were charged under the Irish Felons Act of last session 
with having compassed the deposition of the Queen, by 
publishing certain articles in the Tribune. Mr. O’Do- 
herty had been tried twice before on the same charge, 
and acquitted. 

6th.—Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce extended an in- 
junction, granted during the long vacation, against cer- 
tain parties who had surreptitiopsly obtained impres- 
sions of a number of etchings executed by the Queen 
and Prince Albert. The impressions came into the 
hands of a Mr. Judge and his son, throagh the dis- 
honesty of a workman in the employ of the Windsor 

rinter commissioned to work them off. The Judges 
intended to exhibit them at a paid admission. The in- 
junction forbad all acts of publication, and ordered the 
copies of the etchings to be given up. The etchings 
were sixty-three in number. 

The ex-Royal Family of France removed from Clare- 
mont to Richmond, having been seriously affected by 
the water at the former place, which was literally poi- 


— through the decomposition of the leaden pipes 

that conveyed the supply. New pipes are being sub- 

ete illustrious refugees will then return to 
aremont. 


13th.— An ill-feeling had long existed in South 
Wales towards the labouring Irish, on eo) ow of the 
lower classes of the Welsh. On Saturday the 11th, an 
Irish “ navvy’’ murdered a Welshman at Cardiff, in a 
Struggle arising from a petty quarrel, and then made 
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his escape. This seems to have exasperated the already 
excited temper of the Welsh beyond all bounds. On 
Monday evening, shouting that the murderer was con- 
cealed by the Rev. Mr. Millea, the Catholic Missioner 
at Cardiff, they smashed the windows of his church, and 
did serious injury to his dwelling-house. The houses 
of the poor Irish were also broken into, and their furni- 
ture wrecked. To escape personal violence, Mr. Millea 
escaped to Chepstow, to state the circumstances to his 
Bishop. ‘The magistracy and police are reported to 
have been worse than supine throughout the whole trans- 
action. 

15th.—The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University. The numbers 
were :—for Macaulay, 255; for Colonel Mure, 203. 

24th.—The, arguments on the Writs of Error, before 
the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, were concluded, but 
no intimation was given‘as to when judgment would be 
delivered, which cannot be now till next Term. 

Viscount Middleton put an end to his existence by 
suffocation from the fumes of charcoal, on the Ist No- 
vember, at his mansion at Peperharrow, in Surrey, while 
in a state of temporary insanity, attributed to family 
disagreements. He is sueceeded in the title by his 
cousin Charles, a son of the late Anglican Archbishop 
of Cashel. 

Dr. Mant, Anglican Bishop of Down and Connor, 
died at his residence, near Belfast, on the 2d November. 
He was made Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora in 1820, 
and translated to Down and Connor in 1823. 

Mr. Charles Heath, the eminent engraver, died almost 
suddenly at his house in Seymour Place, Euston Square, 
on the morning of the 17th November. 

The month’s obituary closes with a statesman who 
long held the highest office under the Crown, Viscount 
Melbourne died at his seat, Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, 
on Friday the 24th November. His Lordship, who was 
born on the 15th March, 1779, was the Prime Minister 
of this country for a short period of 1834, and again 
from April 1835 to September 1841. He is succeeded 
in his titles by his brother, Lord Beauvale, formerly 
Ambassador at Vienna. 

The total number of cholera cases from the 28th 
September to the 25th November are as follows :—In 
London, attacks, 412; deaths, 215: in the provinces, 
attacks, 103; deaths, 62: in Scotland, attacks, 922; 
deaths, 403. Total cases, 1437; deaths, 680. 

Inpta.—The first overland mail, which arrived in 
town on the 3lst October, brought news from Bombay 
to the 3d. General Whish was compelled to retreat 
from before the city of Moultan on the 14th September, 
owing to the desertion of Shere Singh to the enemy with 
5000 fighting Sikhs, and a large quantity of artillery. 
Up to that period the General’s operations had been 
successful, though accompanied with severe loss; the 
besieged fighting with skill and spirit, and the defences 
being much stronger than supposed. Major Montizam- 
bert, of her Majesty’s 10th foot, was among the killed. 
It is clear that this rebellion formed part of a large 
scheme of insurrectionary movement throughout the 
Lahore district. 

The second mail, which arrived on the 18th Novem- 
ber, brought down the accounts from Moultan to the Ist 
October. General Whish was entrenched about six miles 
south-west of the city, where he would wait probably till 
Lord Gough joined him with 25,000 men, early in Decem- 
ber. A attack was expected on Whish’s position 
on the 7th October, the great day of the Dusserah, the 
high festival of the Sikh religion ; he was, however, quite 
prepared. 

Care or Goop Horr.—By an arrival at Portsmouth 
on the 23d, we learn that Sir Harry Smith had issued a 
proclamation, dated the 21st September, informing the 
colony that the insurrection of the Dutch Boers had 
effectually put down. 

FOREIGN. 


France.—On the evening of the 4th November, 101 


cannon announced to the inhabitants of Paris that the 
new Constitution had been voted by the National As- 


sembly, by a majority of 739 against 30. Among these 
opponents were Berryer, Victor Hugo, De Montalem- 
bert, Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, Raspail, and De la 
Rochejacquelin —a singular catalogue of contrarieties. 
In a letter to the Moniteur, M. de Montalembert states 
that he voted against the Constitution because he is 
convinced that “there cannot be either stability for 
the public powers, or independence for simple citizens, 
under a government where the legislative omnipotence 
is concentrated in a single Assembly.” He is also 
convinced that “ universal suffrage cannot be sincere or 
efficacious, if the votes are to take place in the capitals 
of the cantons, as that will give an iniquitous a 
derance to the people of the towns over the people of 
the country.” He therefore would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of enacting “ those two capital errors," 

12th.—The Constitution was officially proclaimed at 
the Place de la Concorde, with a splendid ceremonial, 
but under a dismal shower of half snow and half rain. 
About 500 clergy attended the ceremony, advancing 
from the Madeleine in a procession, which was close 
by the Bishops of Orleans, Quimper, Langres ; the new 
Viear-Apostolic of Madagascar (the Abbé Monnet), in 
cope and mitre; and lastly, the Archbishop of Paris, 
crozier in hand, who blessed the people as he advanced. 
The President of the Assembly then read the preamble 
of the Constitution, his hat off, in spite of the snow. 
Then followed 101 discharges of cannon, announcing to 
the capital this solemn promulgation. A choir of 300 
singers entoned the “ Te Deum,” and the Archbishop of 
Paris ascended the altar and celebrated a Low Mass, 
ending with a solemn benediction, and Domine salvam 
Sac Rempublicam. 

13‘h.—M. Armand Marrast was re-elected President 
of the Assembly for the ensuing month. 
before the usual day, the 19th, on the pretext of giving 


the many Deputies who had lately obtained leave of 


absence an opportunity of voting at the new election. 
This was denounced as a manceuvre; but M. Marrast 
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recovered the little ground they had lost. On the Ist, the 
contest lasted only at detached points, persisted in pro- 
bably by men who were conscious they fought for their 
lives in a double sense, On the 2d, submission was 
complete. Windischgritz proclaimed that, in conse- 
quence of the breach of capitulation, the conditions first 
proposed were null, and Vienna was to be considered 
strictly in a state of siege, the citizens disarmed, news- 
papers suspended, and all assemblages of more than ten 
persons forbidden. 

10th.—The official Gazette announced that Robert 
Blum, bookseller from Leipsic, was shot the day before, 
according to sentence of a court-martial, “* convicted by 
his own avowal of seditious speeches and armed resist- 
ance against the Imperial troops.’ Blum was a member of 
the Frankfort Assembly ; and that body is indignant at 
what has happened, insisting that no member of the Na- 
tional Assembly can be prosecuted or arrested without 
the assent of the Assembly. Frébel, another member 
of the Frankfort Assembly, was also taken prisoner at 
Vienna, and sentenced to death, but received a free par- 
don from Windischgritz. From Frobel’s own story, 
Blum and he accepted a command in Messenhauser’s 
corps. ‘The difference in their fate is not clearly ac- 
counted for. 

llth.—A new ministry arrived at Vienna from Ol- 
mutz (where the Emperor has been sojourning), com- 
posed of Count Stadion, Prince Schwartzenberg, Bruck, 
Helfert, and Bach. They went to the head-quarters of 
Windischgritz immediately on their arrival, to advise 
milder measures. The meeting of the Diet at Kremsier 
is postponed to the 22d. 

16th.—Messenhauser, the late commander of Vienna 
during the siege, was shot; the sentence having been 
commuted from hanging. 

Prussia.—On the 31st October, the Chamber passed 
the fourth article of the Constitution in the following 








| terms, after a very excited debate: “ All Prussians are 


was triumphant over his opponent, M. de Malleville, by | 


378 votes to 144. 


| lished,’ 


25th.—General Cavaignae has achieved a great suc- | 


cess. A debate on his conduct in the June insurrection 
was closed by M. Dupont de |’ Eure, who proposed a re- 
solution that “ The National Assembly, persisting in its 
decree of the 28th June last, declaring that ‘ General 
Cavaignac, Chief of the Executive Power, had deserved 
well of his country,’ passes to the order of the day.”’ 
This resolution was atlirmed by 503 votes to 34. The 
whole press of Pafis is amazed at this extraordinary 
triumph of the General, who, to his reputation as a citi- 
zen and a soldier, has added that of an orator. Never 
since the most successful efforts of M. Guizot in the 


tribune was there delivered in the Legislative Assembly | 


of France an oration which so captivated and convinced 
his auditory as this remarkable effort of “a man who,” 
said one of his hearers last night, “ must be the most 
profound of dissemblers. We gave him credit for a cer- 
tain aptitude in debate; but now he has proved himself 
a finished orator.” 

Avustria.—On the 23d October, Prince Windisch- 
gratz summoned the city of Vienna to surrender within 
eight-and-forty hours. On the 20th, the Emperor pro- 
claimed the removal of the place of sitting for the Aus- 
trian Diet from Vienna to the city of Kremsier. 

November 2d.—The Imperial troops obtained complete 
possession of Vienna on this date The fighting, which 
began on the 24th, continued almost without intermis- 
sion till the 29th, to the ad of the assailants, 
who appear to have caused as little injury to buildings 
as possible. On the 29th, the city surrendered, and the 
disarming actually commenced on the next day, when it 
was announced that the Hungarians were advancing 
from Bruck and attacking the besiegers. This news 
induced General Bem the workmen to break the 
capitulation and recommence hostilities, firing en the 
Imperial when unprepared. Jellachich drove 


back the Hungarians, and the exasperated Imperialists, 
incensed at the treachery and stimulated by an affecting 
appeal addressed to them from Italy by Radetzky, soon 











equal before the law. There exist in the state neither 
distinctions nor privileges of rank. The nobility is abo- 
This decision was regarded as a blow aimed 
personally at the King, who had displeased every party 
in the Assembly. 

November 3d.—General Pfuel having resigned, the 
King commissioned the Count von brandenburg, an 
aged and morganatic relative of his own, to form a mi- 
nistry. The appointment excited great discontent, and 
the Assembly sent a deputation to Potsdam to remon- 
strate, and to demand a popular ministry, When the 
deputation handed the address to the King, he moved 
away without giving an answer. Herr Jacoby then 
addressed his Majesty, and said, “‘ We have been sent 
here not only to hand the address to your Majesty, but 
also to give you information respecting the true state of 
the country. Please your Majesty grant us an audi- 
ence.” The King, however, turned away, exclaiming, 
“No.” Thereupon Herr Jacoby said, “ it is the mis- 
fortune of kings that they will not hear the truth.” At 
a later period of the evening his Majesty privately de- 
clared that he had not thought it constitutional to reply 
to the address in the absence of the responsible minis- 
ters. The official answer of the King was afterwards 
communicated to the Assembly, It was to the effect 
that he considered a cabinet composed by the Count von 
Brandenburg would be the most advantageous one for 
Prussia. Disturbances had taken place on the 31st, the 
populace insisting on assistance to the Viennese insur- 
gents; but they were suppressed by the Civic Guard 
with some bloodshed. 

9th.—The Count of Brandenburg, with others of the 
new ministers, Strotha, Manteuffel, and Ladenburg, 
entered the Chamber, and brought a royal decree, trans- 
ferring the rittings of the Assembly to Brandenburg, 
there to ixeet on the 27th. The Assembly voted that it 
would remain at Berlin, and that the Crown was not en- 
titled to the right of adjourning, removing, or dissolving 
the Chamber against its will. The diplomatic corps are 
now reported to have withdrawn from their gallery in a 
body, on the ground that they were accredited to the 
King, and not to the Assembly, which his Majesty had 
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formally closed. The Assembly resolved to sit in per- 
manence. 

10th.—The Assembly met, with a deep cordon of the 
Burgher Guard round the house, who had promised to 
stand with ordered arms between the soldiers and the 
house, but would make no active resistance. In the 
afternoon, Wrangel surrounded the building with the 
military, and said he would allow the gentlemen in the 
house to go out of it, but would allow none to return. 
He knew of but one Assembly, and that had been dis- 
solved. Under the advice of Umruh, their president, 
the Assembly resolved to withdraw, and re-assemble 
elsewhere next day. A minority of fifty-nine of the 
Right had already formally protested against the illegal 
course the Assembly was pursuing. 

11th.—A royal proclamation appeared dissolving the 
Burgher Guard, and giving an inviolable assurance that 
no constitutional liberties should be abrogated. 

12th.—The Guard resolved not to disband or yield up 
their arms. General Wrangel placed the city in a state 
of siege, allowing one day for the Guard to surrender 
their arms. Deputations arrived from the Assembly of 
Representatives of the two Mecklenburghs, from Mag- 
deburg, and from Stettin, Anklam, &c., applauding the 
Assembly. 

13th.—One of Wrangel’s officers entered the place of 
ee of the Assembly, and summoned it to disperse 
as an illegal meeting. The soldiers bore the president’s 
chair, in which Vice-President Plénies was seated, 
gently into the street, and there deposited it: the de- 
puties followed. 

14th.—The Assembly adjourned sine die, finding they 
were not allowed to meet. Adhesions came in from 
ninety towns, including the principal cities. 

18th.—The Assembly having passed resolutions re- 
fusing the payment of taxes, a ministerial order has been 
issued, directing the provincial governments to proceed 
with the greatest severity in case of such refusal. 

Germany.—The Imperial Assembly at Frankfort 
adopted a resolution, on the 20th November, urging 
their Commissioners in Berlin to obtain the appoint- 
ment of a ministry enjoying the confidence of the coun- 
try; declaring also the dangerous and illegal resolu- 
tions of the residue of the Berlin Assembly to be null 
and void. This resolution was carried by 276 against 
150. 

Persta.—Mohammed Shah died at Tabriz early in 
September. His son was proclaimed successor to the 
throne, on the 13th of that month, by the name of 
Noor-ed-Deen Shah. 


Letters from Rome of the 16th Nov. announce that 
on that morning a lamentable insurrection broke out 
in that city. At 11 o’clock an immense multitude, 
composed of the populace, the Civic Guard, some troops 
of the line, and carabiniers, assembled in the Piazza del 
Popolo, and thence they proceeded to the Chamber of 
Deputies to demand of them to insist upon the Pope’s 
appointing a democratic Ministry, and that he should 
make the following concessions :—1. The recognition of 
Italian nationality ; 2. The convocation of a Constituent 
Assembly, and the deliberation on a Federal Pact; 3. 
That the deliberations of the Council of the Deputies on 
the war of independence should be carried into effect ; 4. 
The entire ad n of the p me of Signor Ma- 
miani, publi on the 5th of June; and the following 
individuals to be appointed Ministers—Mamiani, Ster- 
bini, Campello, Salicetti, Fusconi, Lunati, Sereni, and 
Galletti. The Deputies marched in procession with the 
mob to the Pope’s His Holiness replied, by 
Cardinal Soglia, that he would reflect. The populace, 
not being satisfied, sent the ties forward a second 
time, to whom the Pope replied in that he would 
not grant any thing to violence.” In the mean time the 
Swiss and Papal Guards drove back the people, who then 
rushed on the sentinels and disarmed them. The Swiss 
then retreated into the interior of the palace, threaten- 





ing to fire on the people, and on the troops, who ad- 
vanced without arms. The people then talked of setting 
fire to the gates of the palace, when the Swiss fired on 
the mob, and a ery of “To your arms!” was instantly 
raised. At 3 o'clock the générale was beaten; the 
troops and Civic Guards assembled and maintained a 
fire against the Swiss until 5 o’clock. At 6 o’clock the 
Quirinal was completely invested by 6,000 Civic Guards 
and troops of the line, and cannon were placed against 
the principal entrance. A deputation was again sent to 
the Pope with the ultimatum of the people, giving him 
an hour to return an answer; telling him, in case of re- 
fusal, that the palace should be stormed, and every soul 
in it, except himself, should be put to death. The Pope 
finally sent for the advocate Galletti, to whom he an- 
nounced that he consented to accept the following Mi- 
nistry :—Mamiani, Foreign Affairs; Galletti, the In- 
terior ; Lunati, Finance ; Sterbini, Commerce and Public 
Works ; Campello, the War Department; Abbate Ros- 
mini, Publie Instruction, with the Presidency of the 
Council; Sereni, Justice. And with respect to the other 
demands of the people, the Pope submitted to the deci- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies. Amongst the killed 
was Monsignore Palma, the Pope’s secretary, who was 
shot through the head. 

A letter from Rome, of the 17th, gives a melancholy 
description of that capital. On the morning of that day 
the Civic Guard assembled, and determined to make 
prisoners the Pope’s and the Swiss Guards, A deputa- 
tion waited on the Pope, who capitulated in the name of 
the Swiss, on condition that their lives should be saved. 
These conditions having been accepted by the people, 
the Swiss were disarmed. They were ta quit Rome that 
night. None of the people or of the troops were killed 
in the conflict, and but eleven or twelve wounded. The 
Pope is said to have couhted upon the assistance of the 
Transteverine; but they refused to engage in a civil 
war. Ifthe Pope had not acquiesced in the demands of 
the people, they were determined to force an entrance 
into his palace. A search was made by the people for 
Cardinal Lambruschini, but he escaped in the disguise 
of a dragoon. The military authorities had submitted 
to the popular club. Rosmini and Sereni had refused 
peremptorily to form part of the democratic ministry. 
The Pope had been completely abandoned by his friends. 
He was visited solely by the diplomatic corps, who found 
him with Cardinals Antonelli and Soglia. His Holi- 
ness is said to have declared that, having been compel- 
led to dismiss his guard, which had been replaced by 
strangers, he was influenced by no feeling but that of 
sparing the effusion of blood; but he declared in the 
face of Europe, that he would take no part in the future 
Government, having absolutely forbidden his name to 
to be used, or that the usual style, “ in consideration of 
the good pleasure of His Holiness,’’ should in future be 
prefixed to the Government acts. 

Another letter, dated the 16th, says, ‘‘ Whatever opi- 
nion men had of the chiefs of theyanarchical party, it 
was not supposed they meditated assassination. That, 
however, has come to pass—Rossi is dead. Two groups 
of about forty men of the legion that had figured at Vi- 
cenza posted themselveg.on the steps leading up to the 
Chamber from the hour of eleven in the morning. They 
covered the three lower steps ; and there the Minister was 
struck. The chiefs of the party designated are, Sterbini 
and Torre, deputies and journalists. Charles Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, and Salicetti (so they call Potenziani, 
who married the of the famous Salicetti, repre- 
sentative of the in 1793), rich proprietors, have 
Comets anaes sae ape. Svea eave, Sank 
wealth. According to general opinion, ve 
contributed by their discourse to arm the assassin’s 
hand. In their return from Turin, these gentlemen 
were present at a banquet at Florence, where it was de- 
cided that Rossi was to be got rid of at any pri The 
Contemporaneo, Sterbini’s paper, invents to-day the most 
ridiculous fables, to gloss over the assassin’s crime.” 
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